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EXECUnVl SUMMARY 



WORK ORIENTATION AND JOB PERFORMANCE^ 
THE CULTURAL BASIS OF TEACHING REWARDS AND INCENTIVES 



Douglas 1. Mitchell, Flora Ida Ortiz and Tedi K. Mitchell 
University of California, Riverside 
September^ 1983 



Teaching quality matters! Appropriate motivation plays a vital role in 
determining the quality of teacher work efforts! And the incentive system of 
the school largely determines how strongly teachers will be motivated to 
perform their work responsibilitiesl These simple^ intuitively obvious 
propositions have been largely ignored in most recent efforts to v^nhance the 
effectiveness of the public schools. 

Over the past quarter of a century major changes have been introduced 
into school program requirements and governance procedures. Substantial new 
initiatives have also ieen undertaken in student assessment, educational 
finance, curriculum materials development, and in the training and certification 
of educators. Until quite recently, however^ little attention has been given to 
the ways in which schools stimulate and encourage high performance or 
contribute to deteriorating morale and emotional "burnout" among classroom 
teachers. 

The research on which this report is based offers a starting point for 
overcoming this neglect* Though exploratory in nature, and aimed at theory 
development rather than rigorous hypothesis testing, this research draws 
together the diverse threads of the best available scholarship on work 
motivation, reward patterns and incentive systems across a broad range of 
work settings. It offers a comprehensive theoretical framework for Interpreting 
and improving the incentives available to elementary school teachers. 



The research summarized herein was performed pursuant to a grant from 
the National Institute of Education, U, S, Department of Education 
(NIE-G-SO-015^). Points of view or opinions stated, however, do not necessarily 
represent official NIE position or policy. 
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THE STUDY 



This report draws upon data collected during a year-long study of 15 
elementary school teachers^ their 5 principals^ and 10 central office 
administrators in one moderately large, urban, unified schooj district in 
Southern California. The district has 31 school sites — five of the elementary 
schools In the district were selected for this study* The five schools were 
selected to provide a broad representation of school types. (one suburbanj one 
multi-ethnic inner city* one pradominantly Hispanic low income, and two 
predominantly black sites), principal charactarlsticSj school size, and program 
complexity. 

Each ^.rincipal was asked to identify one "relatively strong'^ and one 
"rc^iatively weak** teacher for participation In the study. Each was also asked 
to assist in identifying a third teacher with characteristics that would help to 
balance the teacher sample with regard to gender, eKperience* ethnicity and 
grade level* On observation^ it became evident that some teachers are more 
successfui than others in getting students to comply with their directives and 
become fully engaged in intended learning activities* There is, of course, 
substantial overlap between the principals* judgments of teacher strength and 
and our field staff's judgments regarding their effectiveness. This correlation 
is not perfect, however, so the terms "strength*^ and "effectiveness" are are 
consistently used throughout this report to distinguish between the researchers' 
and the principals* evaluations of teacher performance* The resulting 15 
teachers includedi 12 lemales and 3 males, 10 majority and 5 ethnic or racial 
minority members, 11 tenured and 4 untenured, all grade levels from 
krndergarten through sixth grade, two special education teachers* two teaching 
vice=principals, and one resource teacher. 

In addition to the teachers and principals, the study sample includedi the 
superintendent", an associate and three assistant superintendents, and five 
coordinators and directors who work directly with th^ teachers and principals 
in the sample. 

Interviews and observations of all participants were "dpen-ended" In 
ciiaracter. Observations of teachers took place over a wide variety of work 
activities and experiences. These observations and related interviews focused 
on: 1) how they feel about their work and how they orient themselves to task 
requirements and opportunities, 2) how classroom social life is structured and 
controlled, 3) how lessons are ' conceived and structured, and 4) the 
relationships among teachers, pnncipals and other administrators* 

The five principals were observed working in their offices, "making the 
rounds" of school buildings and piaygfoisnds, and in meetings with students, 
teaching staff, parents, and other principals. They were also observed 
participating in committee and advisory group meetings, and at various staff 
in-service training sessions* 

Central office staff were observed as they met with others in the 
district office, with principals and with teachers. They were observed as they 
conducted in-service programs for classroom aides, teachers and principals^ and 
as they met with advisory groups, evaluated teachers^ mediated school site 
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interview and observation data were transcribed and s=^bjected to 
content analysis, along wSth documents such as lesson , plans^ sea^ting charts, 
principal memorandij curi— iculum guidelines^ etc. The primirK cgL=. tegories for 
analysing the data inclu^ledi i) the unique characteristics of reward and 
incentive systems avaiiabJ^e to classroom teachers, 2) the itruc'Sure of the 
lessons taught by teacher 3) their strategies of classroofn rnan^gement and 
social control, and ^) t^ie fundamental assumptions about the nature and 
structure of teadiln| wor-k implicit within the work orientations «f teachers, 
principals, and admlnlstrat Jve staff members. 

THE THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

In Qfder. to Intcrpre the data collected it was necesiary to» review the 
voluminous literature on t^hree basic concepts? rewardSi Incintiyes, and work 
motivations* Analyils a^nd synthesis of this literature begii^s with an 
examination of a (undamerntai distinction between the concepts of ''^T^ewardJ' and 
"incentive/* Both terrns refer to -the same work-related exper^ienceSj but 
represent essentially dlffe&'ent perspectives on the meaning and significance of 
^these experiences. Wh—en various work experiences fnake significant 
contributions to in individual's sense of self-fulfillmenti p^Jeasure, or 
satisfaction^ they are appropriately called rewards. It dois not necessarily 
follow, however, that ^uch rewards have an impact on w^orkers* job 
performancest In order tm^ significantly direct work effortj rewards must Be 
anticipated as being corstingent upon participation In^ of perf^irmance of, 
particuJar work actlvities^^ It is in this latter respect being anticipated as 
contingent .upon work ^-iforts that rewards .become incentives. The 
reward-vaiue of arewardShg experience is reflected in the magni "tude of the 
pleasure or satisfaction ^^^hich it produces. The incentive-value £»f this same 
^xperierice is rellected lrr% the character and extent of Iti infli^«nce on 
worker's level or qiiallty o-ri effort. 

Rewards can be helpfully divided into "intrinsic" and "extrinsMc" rewards. 
Intrinsic or psychic rev/ar<^s are secured by workers who derive a sense of joy 



^ oc personal efficacy from ^doing their jobs. Extrinsic rewards are those which, 
like salaries and fringe bemnefits, provide pleasures that are unreiat:-«d to ^Ing 
the work itself, Ificeritiv^^s, by asntrast, are best categorlied SL^ccordlng to 
whether they are glveri <^irectly to individual workers, or fnedia^ed through 
informal groups of workers or formal organizational structureii In order to be 
^^iven to individual worker^^ incentives must be infinitely dlvliible ^nd capable 
^*of being received as pflva&a possessions. Several very^ important c^ategories of 
^work incentives are not amenable to this treatment. The mn^^m of group 
^^^lidarity which arliei wh^^n workers enjoy the company of co-work*«rs, or take 
rpride in sharing succesi wL ,t:h them^ cannot be divided, Unleis all members of a 
i^solidary group shartln thfr incentives none will receive them, This Is also true 
™when extrinsic rewards, it^ch as salary bonuses or student grades- ^ are made 
jntingent upon siraisf ul execution of cooperative group taaki. 



Some, incentives are available only to formal organlEiiional units. The 
iiwst important of these Incentives are what Clark and WUson (1961) call 
■***purposive" incentives, C^^llective purposes ^ are an essentlil eler&ient in the 
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formation of formal organizations, and all members at \k organixa^tion are 
potential beneficiaries when the organization succ^e^i In riaching it rs goals, 
these purposive Incentives may be either intrinsic or %rfnilc in c^l ^aracter. 
Winning an election or a football game will give ris^ to Inlflnsically ^Mtisfying 
experiences for all those who are members of the winning group. By t he same 
token, all members of an organization may benefit frorfl ati)c incentiv^e which 
has been adopted to encourage the organization to pur^Ufe certain goals deemed 
to be in the public interest. 

Work motivation Is the general term for e^cperifenMS which ^^rve to 
shape and^ energize individual work efforts* Taking the rwd perspec^tive on 
these experiences leads to an examination of the extent to which they __produce 
pleasure, self-fulfillment or satisfaction. Incentive theOrto look at h^^w they 
are distributed to individuals, informal groups and lof nr^^l organiMtiorti^al units 
in order to guide workers in the performance of assigh,d tiskSi Mo-^ -tivation 
theories examine how these various experiences tenefgiit and shap*a work 
behavior. The most basic distinction among work rfi^tlvatlons is l^^tween 
motivations which encourage enthusiastic engagement in a task %n^ri those 
which support careful or precise task performance. 

Careful review of the scholarly literature on this ioplc reveals ^^hat six 
essentially different psychological frameworks are uaed bpirious sch^TOlars in 
attempting to explain how workers are motivated. These six psyeh^ological 
frameworks include a static or ahlstorlcal and a dynamic of historical fWorm oU 
1) behaviorism, 2) need or developmental theory, and 3) cognitive psyc^hology. 
Behaviorlstlc psychologies are the simplest and, ther^f^^C) the easiest to use 
for generating research designs,. A review of flndihgs from studies bussed on 
these " theories, however, reveals that they are un^bla'to accoijjnt for 
significant variations in work behavior* 

Need or developmental psychologies are more zotupUh and conie---»quently 
harder to use in designing research* The hierarchical ne^dtery develc^ped by 
Abraham Maslow (195^) has been very prominent in work diotivation r^^search* 
Less prominent have been developmental need theories ^iiA as that p^K^oposed 
by Argyris (1957), The results of these research mitotll have b^e^i more 
powerful than those based on behaviorism, but , they hav^ lallen woefull^y short 
of providing an adequate account of most work tehavjor* 

Recent deveiopmenti in cognitive psychological th#of| offer consl -^derable 
promise for improving our understanding of work rn^tivata and inc^antives. 
The static "expectancy" cognitive theory formulated by Vrosni (1964) hms been 
found only slightly better than the simpler psychologiftj In ixplainin^g work 
motivations in complex organizations like schools, how^v^r^ The most e^omplex 
of all psychological frameworks are the dynamic "social iniormation proc^assing" 
theories such as that proposed by Pfeffer & Salanclk (Isnl These t:iJieories 
have not yet been subjected to systematic empiricaj tgStlPif and thei^^ basic 
concepts have not been fully developed, but they %pp#%r quite prorni^slng as 
frameworks for interpreting work tehavior in complex organizations. 

For the research reported here, a cultural the^ti oi lncent^5ves is 
developed. This cultural theory follows the lead of iocial infor— matlon 
processing theory in arguing that work behavior is QohtrdM by a syter-tem of 



^iiefs anf meanings which are utilised by workers i to orient themielves to 
their work rasponsibilities. Starting with Winter's (1966) conceptidn of the 
common culture as a set of shared purposes and common typifications of 
experience, the data collected in this fisearch proje^=t is analyMd In terms of 
the beliefs which teachers and administrators dUpLJay regarding the overall 
purposes of schooUng and x^eir views regarding thfe^ social relationships 'and 
classroom processes used to achieve those purposes, 

THE FINDINGS ^ , ^ ^ 

1. On Teacher Orientations andjncentives. 

Work orientations and motives among the 13 te^achers studied were found 
to be substantially influenced by tlidr responses to two basic incentive 
systems. Firsts teachers differ in their conceptions »ef the overair purpose or 
mission of schooling. Six pf the sample teacher^ clearly teiieve that the 
primary cultural mission of schooling is the "producti^^n of achievement" among 
children. The other nine display an aqually clear pra^rference for nurturance or 
"child development" as the primary organizational mis.i-iion of the schools. This 
difference has a number of important consequence^s for the ways In which 
teachers approach their work. The six achievement ^«riented teachers share in 
common three beliefs about their ^wofk reiponsibilitle^s* They believe thati 1) 
teachers, not students, are responsible for initiating the learning process^ 2) 
schooling is serie s work^ work whlclt even at its l^^st is not always fun for 
either the students or tneir teachers, and 3) t^a!»^hing work is primarily 
instructional or dltectivej rather ' than evucative of educative In character^ 
These teachers believe^ thereforej that they d^o^cild aggressively present 
materials and learning experiences to the children — — materials tased on the 
eventual goal of improving measured student achlever^rient, and not necessarily 
related to the students' current interesti or abilities. 

The nine child development ofiented teachers hold "the obverse beliefs 
regarding their work. They believe thsti 1) students hHnave the capacity to, and 
thus bear an ultimate responsibility fofi initiating thei;^r own learning processes, 
2) learning works best if children's interests, curiosL^ties, or sense of play is 
utilized to engage them In classroom activities, ^ond 3) teaching is most 
effective If learning is evoked or 'Wi/ced" from chltSdten rather than pressed 
upon them. These teachers believe^ therefore, that teaching starts with the 
child rather than the curriculum and tliat good teachir — ig means getting children 
Involved in, and excited about, their own learning proc^esses* 

The differences between these two groups of t^sachers are appropriately 
described as differences In their oriinization-lev^l or purposive incentives. 
Individual teachers adopt one or the other of theite^ clusters of beliefs and 
subsequently organize their work behavior on the ba^sis of their sense of the 
societal function of the school* Teachers who ^ accept the notion that 
educational outcomes are appropriately reflected In measurable achievement 
scores work in ways that differ substantially from ^shose who ^e education 
leading to unmeasurable psychological growth, expansl%^a personal capacities, or 
development of unlqi^ individual abilltleii 

The second basic incentive system which s^sparates the 15 sample 



teachers into two groups is their orientation toward social relationships within 
the schooU Sev«n of the teachers studied see students as their primary group; 
the other eight orient more toward the social system created by other adults* 
The student-centered group solidary incentives of the first group leads them to 
see teaching primarily in terms of "teaching lessons." The teachers who 
respond to adult -centered solidary incentives view classroom work as more a 
matter of "keeping schooL" This latter group sees teaching $ ^^primarily a 
matter of developing adequate programs, properly placing children within those 
programs, and encouraging or insisting ipon student compliance with the 
demands of these programs. These "school keepers" believe that educational 
objectives, whether of the measurable achievement or broad nurturance types, 
are test pursued by creating a classroom environment which surrounds the 
students with opportunities and expectations that both respond to their current 
abilities and move them aiong toward ultimate learning goals* These teachers 
believe that education consists of a set of ''experiences" which the children 
encounter, learn to cope with, and eventually master. They find that their own 
identity is linked primarily to the responses which they obtain from other 
adults who evaluate or recognize their work efforts rather than from the 
children* ^ 

The seven "lesson teaching" teachers focus their classroom energies on 
the structure and conduct of specific lessons rather than the organization and 
implementation of programs* That is, these teachers think in terms of specific 
learning 'Activities" rather than overall sc! j1 "experiences''* for the children* 
They take a special interest in stimulating and directing children's engagement 
fn these lesson activities, and find their sense of group solids rity with children 
rather than other adults. 

The teachers in this study fall into four distinct sub-groups when their 
purposive and solidary incentive orientations are viewed simultaneously* When 
so clustered, we find that each teacher sub-group shares a rommon set of 
cultural interpretations regarding six basic elements in their work. These six 
shared elements arei 1) a common view about what teachings activities 
contribute most to student k irning, 2) a common set of criteria for 
determining whether their teaching is teing successful, 3) a common viewpoint 
regarding what students need to do in order to be successfui, and how student 
success is to be recognized, ^) a common sense of what the most difficult 
aspect of teaching is — difficult in the sense that only the best teachers 
handle this aspect well, 5) a common view of what the most distasteful part of 
teaching is distasteful because it represents a perpetually unsoivable 
problem which keeps interfering with the work, and 6) a common view 
regarding the central mystf ry of teaching — the marvelous thing which makes 
learning possible, a thing which can be celebrated but cannot be entirely 
predicted or controlled. 

Three of the teachers studied were labeled "master teachers"* They 
combine a deep CQmmitment to achievement production with a telief in the 
program oriented, school keeping, strategy for pursuing this basic purpose. 
These teachers often speak of the importance of "bringing kids up to grade 
level." They are strong contributors to the school system as *weii as effective 
classroom performers* For them, "academic discipline" is the key to improved 
student learning. They believe that students succeed by "getting with the 
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program^" by "buckling down," or by "plugging away*" For them the best 
leachers are those who can "get to" the difficult kids* They take pride in 
successfully handling difficult interpersonal problems* The most distasteful 
experiences for these adult-oriented teachers arise when they fall to get 
adequate "support*' from principals or other administrators* 

A second group of three teachers we called the "instructors" because 
they combine a commitment to achievement production with an emphasis on 
teaching lessons* For these teachers the most fundamental work responsibility 
is the development and execution of effective lessons. They tend to be "loners'' 
or "solo" teachers, difficult for principals to know how to direct or manage. 
They view teaching as a technically sophisticated craft, and they believe that 
students learn through active engagement in intellectually stimulating 
activities* Students, they believe, will be successful if they are given learning 
activities which accurately match their needs* They work at getting the kids 
"turned on" to learning by getting them engaged in activities which are both 
emotionally and intellectually "geared" to their needs* These teachers believe 
that the hardest part of teachings mastered only by the best instructors, is 
learning how to organize and pace instructional activities properly. They find 
discipline to be the most dista^steful and persistent problem they face. 

Four of the teachers studied fell into the group called "coaches"* This 
group combines a commitment to the importance of child nurture and 
development with a belief that teaching lessons is the best strategy for 
pursuing this goal* This group responds to children as the primary source of 
solidary incentives^ and sees themselves as responsible for evoking excitement 
and learning responses from their students. They believe that their most 
important contribution is to be "with the children" as they explore new worlds. 
They move back and forth between imposing rigorous demands for student 
engagement and offering them warmth, encouragement^ and a guiding hand* For 
them, students are successful when they have learned to "love", to get along 
socially and inteilectually with others, and to "respectful" of others, 
Studerits are seen as most likely to successful if they are made to feel 
comfortable rather than pressured; excited rather than bored* The most 
distasteful problem confronting these teachers are the distractions of useless 
m.eetings and paper work demands. For them the b&Bt teachers are those who 
can provrde--ail of the emotional energy required to keep in touch with the 
students. 

The remaining five teachers in the sample we called the ^'helpers." This 
group embraces child nurturarice goals and combines this commitment with a 
belief in the impdrtance of using school keeping strategies for teaching* This 
group, made up entirely of the weaker teachers in the sample, defines their 
work role as one of 'lielping" students to deal with the demands of schooling — 
demands which these teachers seem to equate with the demands which these 
children will face in adult life. Student success is, for them, measured by how 
well children "function as students" in the school setting* The helpers generally 
suspect that a substantial number of children are either unwilling or unable to 
cope with school programs. They find that the most distasteful and persistent 
problem in teaching is the number of children who are tesistiye or 
non-cooperative* They think that the best teachers are those who are able to 
get the classroom organized and running smoothly* They are uniqt^ among the 
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teacher sub-groups in seeing very little mystery or wonder in the learning 
process. For thenij learning is a matter of routine^ almosr dull, plodding 
through the curriculum and trying to reach the kids with what they need to 
pass tests and move along to the next assignment or grade level. 

2. On Lesson Structures. 

Within the framework created by their orientations to the purposes of 
schooling and their solidary incentives related to "teaching lessons*' to children 
or --keeping school*' with other adults, two core elements are found in teachers* 
work activities: lesson structures and rule formation. These elements are 
technological in the sense that they give operational precision to classroom 
activities, but they are cultural in the sense that the form which they take 
depends upon the values and beliefs of both students and teachers^ 

Our research supports earlier work by Mehan {1979) In that^ among the 
teachers studied, all successful lessons (successful in the sense of engaging 
students in the ways teachers intended for them to be engaged) had a common 
structural form which consisted of five basic elements. These elements arei 1) 
a starting demarcation, 2) an opening, 3) a lesson proper, 4) a closing, and 5) 
an ending demiarcation. Starting demarcations are short* They serve as 
transitional activities separating lessons from other classroom activities. They 
produce no instruction* Hence their effectiveness is enhanced if they are 
ritualized and non-verbal in naturej because ritualized demarcations, take much 
less time than verbally explicit ones. Starting demarcations serve two 
functions^ the synchronization of students' behavior so they are ready to 
participate in th ;^ lesson^ and the focusing of their attention on the lesson to 
follow. When starting demarcations are unsuccessful lessons are disrupted^ 
postponed or abandoned. 

Lesson openings serve to orient students to the content and form of the 
lesson proper which is to follow. Three functions are served by the lesson 
openings 1) students are oriented to the subject matter to be covered and the 
procedures to be used in presenting the lesson, 2) they are shown in both form 
and substance how they are to respond when the teacher elicits their 
participation in the lesson proper, and 3) they are informed of the basis or 
criteria which will be used to evaluate their responses once the lesson is under 
way. Lesson openings may be quite brief — setting the stage for the lesson 
proper quickiy and then elaborated after the lesson tegins* Frequentlyj, 
however,^ lesson openings are more extended — providing a fairly detailed 
introduction to the materials to be covered in the lesson. 

The lesson proper consists of one or more "cycles" of interaction 
between teachers and students* A complete interaction cycle consists of a 
teacher elicltation, a student response, and a teacher evaluation of that 
response. In successful lessons, these interaction cycles are reciprocal and 
directional. That Is^ there Is a direct and understandable connection between 
the teacher's elicltation actions, the students* responses, and the teacher's 
evaluations. There is alsp a logical linkage between the flow of these 
interaction cycles and the content of the lesson. The teachers' elicitations 
tegin by probing student understanding and reactions to preliminary lesson 
elements and move toward more complex or subtle elements, 
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The teachers in this study utilized six essentially different types of 
eiicitation strategies* The most common forms were "choice" and 'product" 
elicitations in which toachers asked students to respond directly to the content 
of a lesson* Other important forms of eiicitation included: a) "process" 
elicitations in which students are asked to indicate whether they are following 
the flow of the lesson, b) '-meta-process" eiicitation in which they are asked to 
reveal the basis or rationale for their responses, c) "curiosity" elicitations 
aimed at getting them involved in lesson activities, and d) "confirmation" 
elicitations in which students are asked to evaluate and confirm each other's 
work. Proper use of these all six of these eiicitation forms is an important 
part of a teacher's overall effectiveness. 

The cycles of teacher eilLication, student response, and teacher 
evaluation serve to control student participation in the lesson and constitute 
what Mehan (1979) called the "turn allocation" machinery of the classroom* 
Students may respond as groups or indivlduallyi they may respond to invitations 
to "bid" for participation, or may be explicitly invited to reply* The im.portant 
point is that students must master both the form and content of proper 
responses within the lesson cycles. Right answers offered in the wrong form or 
at the wrong time must be treated by teachers as just as "wrong" for the 
lesson as ones which reflect a student's inability to grasp the intellectual 
content of the lesson* In addition to responding to specific teacher elicitations, 
students make original contributions to the flow of the lesson byi "getting the 
floor", "holding the floor"j and "introducing newsJ* 

Once the interaction cycle of the lesson proper begins Its tempo, 
content and direction are controlled by three mechanisms^ 1) the nature of the 
teacher^s evaluation of students responses, 2) teacher extensions or 
elaborations of the lesson opening used to reinforce or further develop its 
content, and 3) disruptions by students, outsiders, or even the teacher which 
break the interaction cycle and distract the participants. If a teacher's 
evaluation of a student response is positive that generally terminates one cycle 
and sets the stage for the next. Negative or non-evaluation responses by the 
^eacher call for continued interactions. Teacher evaluations may be procedural 
(focused on the form of a student's response) or substantive (focused on its 
content)* They are also either moralistic (aimed at reinforcing studer*t rights or 
obligations) or rational (aimed at reinforcing student understanding and 
comprehension). 

When extending or elatorating the lesson opening, teachers introduce 
new subject matter or new intellectual processes into the lesson. Under normal 
circumstances these elaborations are used to move the lesson toward Its 
originally Intended goals* Sometimes^ however, teachers must elaborate their 
lesson openings because students have not been able to understand either the 
content or the form of expected responses based on the original 
opening* 

Disruption was extensively present in the lessons observed during this 
research project. The extent to which ordinary classrooms are disrupted by 
school administrative needs, Lmmanageable student needs, or irrelevant teacher 
actions was startling to the project field staff* Not surprisingly, weaker 
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teachers were much more likely to be the victims of disruption than their more 
effective co-workers* 

In order to terminate the cycie of Interactions which constitute the 
lesson proper^ teachers must perform a "lesson closing,'' The lesson closing, 
usually takes the form of a brief teacher soliloquy* It may be either directive 
or informative. Directive closings involve such things as assigning homework, 
indicating the learning goals which will be pursued next, or instructing children 
to finish their work* Informative closings summarize the content or procedures 
used during the lesson proper. Closings, especially the informative type, serve 
two basic functions. They underscore the role of the lesson in moving children 
toward the goals of schooling and they bring to consciousness the meanings and 
behavior norms which teachers believe are essential in realizing these 
goals. 

Ending demarcations separate classroom lessons from other activities and 
ritually release the students from their obligation to follow the tehavlor rules 
implicit in the lesson proper* These ending demarcations are vital to effective 
,dassro0m lessons because they separate periods of intense student 
concentration and compliance with teacher directions from more relaxed 
^riods of undirected social Interaction* Freqi^ntly ending demarcation rituals 
involve physical movement of children or teachers from one place to another* 
Bells and buzzers also play an important role in these demarcation rituals* 

: . Four distinctive lesson forms were identified in our data: 1) teacher-led 
verbal lessons (the most commonly recognized form of elementary school 
teaching)^ 2) activity lessons^ 3) drill and practice lessons, and 4) test lessons. 
Each of these four types of lessons were found to have the same essential 
structurej however* 

3, On the Relationship Between Teacher Orientations and Lesson 
Structures, 

The linkage tetween work orientation and lesson structure is seen in 
each of the four different sub-groups of teachers. The most prominent 
structural features of the lessons utilized by the "master teachers" are their 
complexity and their emphasis on procedurai evaluation* These teachers 
concentrate on getting children engaged in organized activities and Have a 
knack for quickly spotting children who have tecome disengaged and 
re-orienting them to the norms of participation in the lesson. The "instructors" 
tend to have elaborate lesson openings but keep the interactive cycles of the 
lesson proper less complex and focus their evaluation responses on the 
substantive content rather than the procedurai propriety of student responses* 
These teachers tend to rely more on^group level teaching activities. 

The group we called the "coaches" tend to elicit a broader array of 
student responses in their lessons and to offer moral as well as substantive 
responses. They believe that lessons should contribute to character and 
self-discipline as well as knowledge and therefore are as Ukely to me 
emotional as cognitive language to describe the content of a lesson they are 
preparing to teach* They tend to"^ call the process a "challenge" and want 
students to feel excitement ''^1 opportunity, not just to know facts, 
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The group of waaker teachers whom we called "helpers" tend to have 
iess well structured lessons than the other three groups* They more easiiy fail 
to engage students in the demarcation rituals or fail to complete a lesson 
opening or closing. They also are more likely to let student responses pass 
without appropriate evaluation* We also found that these teachers tend to use 
individual nominations rather than bidding or group responses in allocating 
student participation turns — thus creating a highly personalistic style of 
group interaction. These teachers, not surprisingly^ find that their lessons are 
easiiy disrupted that it is hard for students to "get down to business"* 

On Classroom Management* 

Rule formation is the second basic ingredient utilized by teachers in the 
construction of a classroom culture* In addition to structuring lessons so that 
students can meaningfully interact with each other and move toward learning 
goals, teachers must establish a system of normative and enforceable rules 
aimed at establishing orderly and just social relationships in the school, in 
order to be effective^ these rules must at leasts 1) be sufficiently sensible or 
"natural" that they do not have to be explicitly remembered, 2) bear an 
understandable relationship to the goals and tasks of the classroom, 3) avoid 
contradictory or arbitrary demands on students^ and 4) be concretely expressed 
within the developing culture of each classroom social group. Even though 
rules In any given classroom may be virtually identical from one year to the 
next, they must be re-established for each new class. Teachers must 
re-articulate, illustrate, and interpret the ramifications of rules each time they 
seek to turn a group of diverse Individual students into an integrated classroom 
social group. 

Data from our teachers make it quite obvious that teachers are not 
equally successful in creating and maintaining classroom rules. Life in our 
sample classrooms ranged across a continuum iron, virtual chaos in one room, 
through rooms with highly visible rules and equally overt systems of 
enforcement, to well ordered ones in which cultural norms were largely 
implicit and enforcement systems virtually invisible to casual observers* Twelve 
of the fifteen teachers (those with full sized classes of normal children) can be 
located along this continuum. 

The least effective of these twelve teachers ^monctrated repeatedly 
just how fragile elementary school classroom cultures can be* She failed almost 
totally in her efforts to establish and enforce rules or to insure that students 
behaved in an orderly way, (Our field observer was genuinely relieved when 
this teacher decided, with her principal's encouragement, to retire from 
teaching at the end of our study year). 

Two somewhat more effective teachers managed to generate substantial 
periods of sociai order, but they did not appear to fully »mprehend how this 
order was established. As a result, order In their classrooms constantly 
threatened to disappear and could only be sustained by relatively harsh and 
frequently punitive measures* 

Still more effective are two teachers who seem to understand how rules 
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should function and why they are needed. These two teacherSj howevers were 
generaily unable to get their students to ''own" the ciassroom rules. As a 
cansequencey students in these two rooms frequently felt that rules were 
arbitrary^ capricious or without fundamental purpose* 

Five of the sample teachers — the largest single group ^ were able to 
establish and enfofce rules which were, on the wholes seen as iegitimate and 
appropriate by their students. While these teachers found it necessary^ with 
varying degrees of freqi^ncyj to use overt power strategies to maintain orders 
they were typically able to get students to voluntarily and spontaneously 
follow classroom rules and social norms. 

Data collected in the room of an effective kindergarten teacher rtveals 
jusC how young children are introduced to the school as a place where behavior 
is based on rules and social norms* 

Finailys analysis of the data coilected from an especlaily effective first 
grade teaGh^r reveals that successful enculturation of classroom rules makes it 
possible for teachers to give up overt rule enforcement almost entirely* In this 
classroom^, with its almost total lack of rule enforcement probiemSj the teacher 
is able to make "suggestions" and give "directions" rather than cite or enforce 
rules in order to control and direct children's behavior. 

One of the underlying dimensions of rule formulation and enforcement in 
these classroom.s Is the difference between moral, value=based rules and legal, 
rationally -structured rules^ Not only do moral rules cover a different domain of 
behavior from legal ones, they are ammenabie to support and enforcement 
through the me of different processes and mechanisms. It Is important for 
tethers to recognize the difference between these two types of rules and to 
refrain from trying to enforce one with sanctions which are only well suited to 
the other. 

Another basic dilemma in teacher rule development and enforcement 
arises from the fact that classrooms are not totally Isolated from the larger 
school context. School-wide rules intrude into the classroom becat^e teachers 
are expected to both interpret and enforce them, School-wlde social norms also 
exist and cause children to ^allenge rules which seem to them to hm at odds 
with these general norms. Some teachers will intercede on behalf of their own 
students when they are accused of breaking a school rule, others wiil insist 
more strongiy on adherence to these general rules than to ones deveioped 
within the classroom. 

In a general way, explicit behavioral rules form a bridge between chaos 
and cultural order. Teachers with less well developed ciassroom cultures are 
required to spend more time and energy declaring and enforcing rules. As the 
ciassroom culture becomes more fully developed, rules come to be seen by the 
students as a natural outgrowth of shared meanings and the overall purposes of 
the classroom group. Thus, in these more developed cultures, teachers can rely 
on direction giving rather than entering into a power struggle or engaging in 
psychologicai manipulation of students. 

^5, On Principal Orientations and Effectiveness, 
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The development of a cuiturai framework for interpreting meanings and 
defining purposes is just as important for school principals as it is for 
teachers* Not only are such cuiturai frameworks important to principals in the 
development of their own work orientations, they serve as powerfui 
mechanisms for directing the work others* 

Data collected from the five principals in this study indicate that 
principals do not rely on either clear conceptions of specific role 
responsibilities or explicit attention to teacher rewards and incentives in 
developing an overall approach to their work* In order to account for the 
characteristic work style of each principal it is necassary to examine how each 
responds to two fundamental dimensions of the eiementary school culture. The 
first concerns their ways of typifying teaching work activities and the second 
involves their ways of conceptualizing the overall mission of the scheoU 
Principals must make basic choices along each of these dimensions* And their 
choices are reflected in the development of particular approaches to their 
work as principals* Principal influence over teacher rewards and incentives Is 
largely an unconscious by-product of their overall work orientation and style. 
They contribute to teacher incentives by pressing i^on them a vivid sense of 
the mission of the school, and by supporting a particular definition of teaching 
work. This influence is generally unrecognized by the principals, and is almost 
never pursued in a systematic way* 

When trying to interpret the nature of teaching work, our principals 
tended to concentrate on either^ a) the level of effort which teachers display 
in their work, or b) the technical quality or c^re with which teachers perform 
specific work responsifaiiities. Principals who attend primarily to the teachers' 
level of effort tend to feel that teachers themselves will know best how and 
what to teach but that the Job of the principal 1^ to stimulate, motivate, 
encourage and support them. By contrast, principals who focus on the tcrhnical 
quality of teachers' task performances feel that their own role involves 
defining teaching tasks, prescribing techniqites to be used, and monitoring the 
effectiveness with which those techniques are applied* 

As they attend to the mission or enterprise of schooling, principals tend 
to concentrate on eitheri a) defining and organizing programs which they 
believe will lead to the realization of their goalsj or b) stimulating effective 
execution of programs that have been adopted. Those who view their role in 
terms of program definition and organizatidn tend to believe that the success 
of the school enterprise depends upon proper planning and careful Integration 
of various program elements* Those who emphasize program execution and 
oversight indicate that they believe educational outcomes ^pend tpon the 
pfecision, care and diligence with which programs are carried out* 

Four of the five principals studied were easily classified as embracing a 
unique combination of teaching work and school mission orientations* Each of 
these principals typifies the central features one of four major conceptions of 
the principalshipi manager^ administrator, leader^ and supervisor. The first 
principal, whom we labeled the "manager", clearly believes that school 
effectiveness depends upon the technical competence with which teachers 
perform their work responsibilities and the organizational adequacy of school 



programs. The most striking feature of this principars work style is the 
intense, rapid-fire, and frequently changing interactions which she has with 
teachers and other staff members. She also displays a keen interest in staff 
in-service activities (which she calls "a real biggie with me") and spends long 
hours in program planning activities both at her ov/n school and at the 
district's central office where she holds a half-lime appointment as a 
curriculum coordinator* Though her language during interviews is filled with 
the toughj sophisticated and slightly profane language which one would expect 
of a person with these teliiffs, she dispiays certain contradictions in her 
dealing with teachers. She iiituitively recognizes that she must "establish a 
presence" not ]ust "enforce f^erformance standards" with her teachers. As a 
result she engages frequently in what she cails "stroking" of staff memters. 
Her vigorous managerial language system shows through^ howeverj and her staff 
remains alienated from what they see as her career and her program 
interests* 

A second principal, whom we labeled the "administrator", sees productive 
teaching work as dependent upon encouraging typically competent teachers to 
be more diligent and dedicated. This principal, Uke the manager^ sees school 
effectiveness as depending on proper program planning and organization. As we 
watched this principal and talked with him about the meaning of his work, we 
noted that his activities are highly time^structured. He remembers meeting 
schedules better (and misses more meetings) than any of the other principals 
we observed. His conception of his own role is much like that of a hospital 
administrator or university dean — he expects teachers to take responsibility 
for the technical qyaUty of the work perSormed and believes his own 
contributions are most effective when he monitors the flow of support seTvlces 
and facilitates the planning of program components. One prominent feature of 
his work is the extent to which he has to deal with student discipline 
problems. These are important to him because they represent one way in which 
he ran make a direct contribution to the smooth operation of the school. This 
principal is fairly passive in relation to teachers. He is viewed by central 
office administrators as not very responsive to district programs and goals. 

The third principal in our group, whom we called the "leader", combines 
the manager's belief that school effectiveness depends upon individual 
excellence rather than collective organization, while embracing the 
administrator's view that the principal should motivate and stimulate teachers 
rather than trying to sat explicit standards and monitor their performance- 
"Atmosphere" is the key term in this principars approach to his work. He 
concentrates on keeping in touch with the feelings of staff and students dr\6 
believes that his success as a principal is reflected in the degree of enthusiasm 
and dedication which his staff' displays. He maintains an energetic, 
enthusiastic^ problem-denying facade tecause he believes that he is personally 
responsible for being a source of good feelings which will cohtagiously 
encourage all members of the school to do their best. 

The fourth principal, whom we called the "supervisor", comhinas an 
organizational view of the school program with a level of effort concerrt with 
teacher performance. This principal concentrates on directly contTolUng 
teacher work efforts by both a) giving immediate guidance regarding the tasks 
to be performed and b) insisting that the planning and organization of these 
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tasks is the prerogative and responsibility of school administrators. She 
displayed the least trust of any of our principals in the motives and 
competence of her teaching staff. The generai impression garnered from 
spending a few hours in her offica is that of a job-shop in which projects are 
constantly being scheduled, worked on^ and compiated. This principal sees 
herself as the shop foreman, and concerns herself on a ^ily basis with 
whether work is properiy scheduled and whether workers are diligently 
attending to their task responsibilities. 

The fifth principal in our study was not as easily classified as the other 
four. She displayed a capacity to move comfortably and fairly quickly from one 
role definition to another* Rather than displaying clear choices regarding 
either the origins of school effectiveness or the nature of teacher work 
responsibliities^ she was committed to the Idea that communication of a central 
vision of the school Is the key to successful management of its operations. Her 
special role and flexible style may have been made possible by the fact that 
hers was the most suburbanlzed of our schools with an upper middle-class 
clientele and a mature teaching staff. 

In sum^ there is a close link between each principars beliefs regarding 
the nature of teaching and the purposes of schooling and their overall 
approach to the principalship. It Is quite evident from watching our principals 
that they have enormous latitude in how they can approach their jobs. We 
note, however^ that when principals settle for one particular approach to their 
job responsibilities they tend to develop blind spots and contradictions which 
prevent them from creating the most effective incentive systems for teachers. 

EIGHT THEORETICAL PROPOSITIONS REGARDING INCENTIVES 

The theoretical significance of this study is best summarized In eight 
analytical propositions. These proposltionSj discussed in detail in the full 
report, are as follows.* 

Proposition //Is Appropriate motivation plays a vital role in 
determining the quality of teacher work efforts 

Proposition //2i Rewards, broadly conceived^ are the most 
effective work motivators. 

Proposition //3i An incentive Is a reward which serves to 
modify work tehavior by being Unkad (in the mind of the 
worker) to participation In, or performance of, particular 
tasks or activities. 

Proposition /Ml Incentive systems — that is systems linking 
anticipated rewards to specific work behavior ^ exist at 
three cdnceptually distinct levels of analysisi 1) the 
individual, 2) the group, and 3) the organization* 

PropQSitidn U3% Since orienting belief systems ^rve to 
establish the Unkage between task performance and reward 
distribution for workers (i.e., to create incentive systems) it 
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is appropriate to say that incentives are created by cultural 
s/stems. 



Proposition #6t Lesson structures and social behaviar rules 
represent the technical core of all classroom cultures, 

Pro^sitjon in I Principals make their greatest contributions 
to teacher incentives indirectly by influencing the cultural 
systems within the school and classroom. 

Proposition #8: School administrators substantially influence 
school and classroom cultures through the enactment of 
three basic roless 1) interpretive_ roles aimed at defining and 
articulating cultural purposes and norms, 2) ^presentational 
roles aimed at revealing and modeling the activities 
appropriate to the cultural framework, and 3) authenticating 
roles aimed at recognizing and confirming successful and 
appropriate participation by teachers, students, and 
community members. 

These theoretical propositions not only depart in significant ways from 
the traditional literature on work incentives^ they also offer school leaders and 
public policy makers a basis for improving teacher work performance without 
generating the high levels of teacher alienation associated with -'burn-out," 

POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

In combination with an extensive review of prior research on work 
motivations, rewards and incentives, the research summarized here suggests ten 
guidelines for policy makers who are interested In Improving teacher incentive 
systems, school achievement and the effectiveness of school principals. In brief 
these guidelines arer 

1. For Improving Teacher Incentive Systems, 

Policy Guideline ^^1: Through redefinition of school 
cultures, the incentive -value of a reward can be altered 
substantially even when the reward itself cannot be 
controlled at alU 

Policy Guideline #2i Policies that give primary attention to 
strengthening organiMtion-level^ purposive incentives have 
the greatest chance of Improving teacher work performance* 

Policy Guideline //3i Policies that facilitate the development 
of appropriate group-level, solidary incentives will also 
significantly improve techer work performance- 

Policy Guideline /Mi Among the individual-level incentives 
available to teachers, the predominant role Is played by 
these which rely on instrinsic rewards* 
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Policy Guideline U5 % While extrinsic rewards (like salaries 
and comfortable working conditions) play a significant role 
in motivating teachers — especially in their recruitment and 
retention — they cannot be expected to produce intense 
engagement or high performance, 

2* For Enhancing School Achievement. 

Policy Guideline #6^ Cultural and technical elements of 
school organization need to be carefully distinguished — 
policies aimed at improving one may damage the other. 

Policy Guideline iH i There are two core elements in every 
school culture — common purposes and shared typif ications 
of the processes to be used in pursuing them — policies that 
support these two cultural elements will improve school and 
teacher performance^ 

Policy Guideline #81 Once the cultural core of the school is 
established, a technical core consisting of 1) appropriate 
lesson structures and 2) effective rule systems^ must be 
embedded within that culture* 

3, For Improving School Administration 

Policy Guideline JfS} Role flexibility (not ambiguity) is 
critical to an effective principalshlp. Principals must know 
hoWj and when, to act the part of a "manager"^ "leader'^ 
"administrator", or "supervisor" in working with teachers. 

Policy Guideline #10* In order for policies to support 
cultural incentives in the school they must reinforce three 
culture management roles for school princlpalsi 1) 
interpretive roles aimed at defining and articulating cultural 
purposes and norms, 2) representatlonai roles aimed at 
revealing and modeling appropriate activities and behaviors^ 
and 3) authenticating roles aimed at recognizing and 
confirming the participation and membership of children^ 
teachers and citizens* 



CHAPTER I 



AN OVERVIEW OF TEACHING INCENTIVES 



INTRODUCTION 

Teachers are the focal point of Glassroom social organization and 
instructional service delivery in the schooli* Too little is known^ however, 
about the structural diaracteristics of their work or the motivating factors 
affecting their job performance. These concerns are the central themes of this 
report. Our analysis emphasizes the importance of incentive systems (as 
distinguished from regulations^ direct oversight by superiors^ or classroom and 
student characteristics) in mobilizing and directing teacher work efforts, 

DATA SOURCE AND RESEARCH METHODS 

This report draws tpon data collected during a year-long study of 
teacherSj principals, and central office administrators in a moderately large, 
urban^ unified school district in southern Caiifornia, The district has 51 school 
sites* There are substantial numbers of ethnic minority students (both Black 
and Hispanic) within the district and it is under a court-ordered desegregation 
program- The ctesegregation prcgram involves the creation of several "magnet" 
programs in schools throughout the district with voluntary transfars used to 
help establish an ethnic balance across school sites. 

In consultation with the district superintendent^ who had been employed 
by the district for four years at the sttfrt of this study, it was agreed to 
concentrate our research on the elementary schools of the district. At a 
meeting of elementary principals held in Septemterj 1980, the proposed 
research project was described and volunteers were sought for participation in 
the study. Seven principals volunteered. After preliminary interviews, four of 
the seven were selected as participants* Subsequently, an assistant 
superintendent was asked to help recruit a fifth principal with personal 
background and school site characteristics not adequately represented in the 
initial group of volunteers. The addition of this fifth principal completed the 
sample described below. 

The five schools in the final ^mple differed across the following 
important organizational and demographic dimensions. 

A, Attendance areasi 

1 suburban, middle-class school, 
1 multi-ethnic, inner city school, 

1 predominantly. Hispanic low income school, 

2 predominantly Black schools, one drawing from 
a visibly lower income area than the other* 
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B. principaisi 



1 expf^rienced (1^ years) white male principal 

I experienced (J yea'^s) white female principals 

1 experienced (4 years) Hispanic male principali 

1 second year Black female principal, 

I second year white female principal. 

School enroilments: 

Ranged from 239 to 510, staff size ranged from 10 to 22 teachers. 
D, Program complexityi 

A broad range of special programs and specialist staff roles were 
found in the schools* One school had no federally funded programs^ others had 
various combinations of desegregation, bi-Ungual, ESEA Title I, and/or 
California Sdnool Improvement Programs* 

One central concern in the design and execution of this study was- the 
analysis of how the overall character and effectiveness of teachers' task 
performance is inflL^nced by the various rewards and incentives encountered 
during the course of their work* Since there are no widely accepted measures 
of effective teacher task performance^ we relied qpon school principals to 
assist in developing a ^mple with optimal variance on this crucial dimension. 
Each principal was asked to identify one "relatively strong" and one "relatively 
weak" teacher for participation in the study. Each was also asked to assist in 
identifying a third teacher with cJiaracteristics that would help to balance the 
sample with regard to the sex^ experience, ethnicity, and/or grade level 
represented in the ^mple. Throughout this report we mm the terms "weak" and 
"strong" to denote these principals' judgments. One teacher is a special case, 
Aithough not initially Identified as a "weak teacher", this teacher (labeled Mrs* 
M in the text) is grouped with the weaker teachers because her principal felt 
it necessary to have her transferred to a new teaching assignment during the 
study year because of her perceived inability to handle her assigned special 
Learning Handicapped class* 

When actually observing the teachers our research staff found, naturally, 
that some were much more successful than ^ others in getting students to 
respond to lessons and comply with teacher directives* The teachers judged to 
be more successful are railed »*effective" in the body of this report (see 
especially Chapter V)- As detailed in Chapters IV and V, there is a substantial 
(though not perfect) correlation between principals' judgments of strength or 
weakness and our observations of effectiveness. 

The 15 teacners finally elected for study includes 

12 female and 3 male teachers, 

- 10 majority and 5 minority teachers, 

- 11 tenured and 4 untenured teachers (i.e. less than 

3 years experience), 

- All grade levels from K to 6th, 
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- Two special education teachers, 

- Two dual role, vice-principal/teachers, 

- One resource teacher. 

Two problems were encountered in the salection of a sample. One 
teacher, initially identified as a strong teacher by +ier cooperating principal, 
declined to participate (largely on the basis of her involvement in the teacher 
union which was at that time engaged in tense later negotiations). This 
teacher tried unsuccessf uUy to persuade all teachers in her building to refuse 
to participate. She was replaced and the sample was ^^^eted without her 
participation* A second teacher originally identified as a weaker teacher by his 
principal initially agreed to participate and then withdrew after a preliminary 
interview. He was replaced by a stronger first grade teacher. 

In addition to the teachers and the five principals, the following district 
personnel were interviewed and/or observed in the course of the study^ 

- the district superintendent^ 

- the associate superintendent and 3 assistant superintendents^ 

- five coordinators and directors who work directly with the 
teachers and principals in the sample. 

Interviews and observations of all participants were "open-ended" in 
character. Where feasible, tape recorders were used to preserve the data in its 
original form. Observations and interviews with teachers focused on: 

1. How the teachers feel about their work and how they orient 
themselves to its task requirements and opportunities. 

2. How classroom social life is structured — how control Is daveleped 
and maintained* 

3* How teachers conceptualize, structure and teach the "lessons" for 
which they are responsible. 

4, What relationships exist between teachers and principals, tetween 
teachers and other administrators^ and between principals and other 
administrators. 

All of the participants were formally interviewed at least twice, AH of 
the teachers and principals and most of the other participants were observed 
for the equivalent of one or more full working days. Teachers were observed in 
their classrooms, on the playground^ during cx>tie& breaks, at lunch and 
conversing informally with other staff. They were observed participating in 
such events as parent-teacher conferences, staff meetings, small group 
in-services, cluster in-services, an all«district in-service and district committee 
meetings. Some participants were observed during after school social 
gatherings and parties* One teacher was observed as she conducted an 
in-service meeting for parents interested in providing classroom assistance* 

Principals were observed working in their offices, "making the rounds" of 
school buildings and playgrounds, and in rneetings with students, teaching staff, 
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parents^ and other principals. The latter included the regular monthly ^teting 
of all elementary principals in the districtj a meeting of principals and 
vice-principais serving schools receiving various compensatory education funds, 
and small group principals* meetings^ They were also observed participating in 
district committee meetings, a district parent-advisory committee meeting, and 
in in-service sessions. 

Central office staff were observed as they met with others in the 
district office, with principals and with teachersf as they conducted in-^rvice 
programs for classroom aldes^ teachers and principalsi as they met with 
community members at district advisory meetings; as they honored community 
volinteersi as they evaluated a teacher's classroom performancei as they 
mediated school-site personnel problemsi as they interviewed prospective 
personnel; and as they prepared district, state and federal reports^ etc. One 
staff member was observed conducting an after schooi session held in response 
to a spontaneous request from several kindergarten teachers, ^monstrating 
how to integrate social studies into the kindergarten curriculum* 

Interview and observation data were transcribed and subjected to 
content analysis^ along with documents such as lesson plans, seating charts, 
principai memoranda, etc* gathered in the course of the study. The transcribed 
observation and interview data produced approximately 2000 pages of typed 
protocols* As elaborated in the body of this report, the central categories for 
analyzing the data includes 1) the unique diaracteristics of the rewards and 
incentives systems available to classroom teachers, 2) the structure of the 
lessons taught by teachers^ 3) their strategies of classroom management or 
social control, and ^) the fundamental assumptions about the nature and 
structure of teaching work implicit within the work orientations of teachers, 
principals, and administrative str !f members* 

A PRELIMINARY PERSPECTIVE ON TEACHING INCENTIVES 

In the initial cfesign of this research project we relied on a 
conceptuaiization of rewards and incentives that dominates the recent 
literature on this topic* Within this Uteraturej the notion of a "reward" 
overshadows that of » an "incentive". In facts in comprehensive works on 
organizational behavior both Hoy and Miskel (1978^ 1982) and March and Simon 
(195S) drop all discussion of incentives In their later works, after , giving 
substantial space to examination of the meaning of this concept In earlier 
writings* The phrase "rewards and incentives" ^ typically used as if it were a 
single hyphenated oongiomerate term. That is, an incentive is generally 
conceptualized as merely an anticipations or "pre-remembrance" (Winter, 1966) 
of a reward which is expected to follow performance of some task or 
engagement in a particular activity* Sometimes, of course, such expectations 
are erroneous and the anticipated rewards are not actually received* The 
important point, however, is that incentives are here viewed as rewards that 
are expected* 

This conception of rewards and incentives treats worker wage payments 
(or perhaps the food pellets used to condition rats and pigeons) as the 
afchetype for all rewards* It assumes that the primary motivations for all 
social behavior are rooted in the ability of individuals to contemplate the 
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CONSEQUENCES of alternative possible actions. The dioice of any particular 
action, this theory assumes, is governed by a combination of anticipated 
physical and cost constraints, on the one hand, and reward values on the other. 
The strength of an incentive (or dis^incentive) can, at least theoretically, be 
calculated by subtracting the costs of an action from the vali^ of the rewards 
which are contingent i^on that action. Probability theory is sometimes 
incorporated into this analysis to accommodate the fact that the flow of 
rewards is often imperfectly linked to the performance of an action and that 
actors may not know exactly what consequences will follow from specific 
actions. Thus incentives are sometimes thought to be "discounted" (Axeirod, 
19S1) by the probability that they will rwt actually be received once the 
required actions have b^en taken. 

As described in some detail in Chapter 2^ this theoretlcai formulation 
encounters same very complex problems when it is ueed to interpret real world 
data* Perhaps the most vexing one is that? in contrast with the highly 
contrived experimental sociai settings often used to generate research data, 
actions taken in real social settings involve both cost factors and reward 
values that are exceedingly difficult to identify. And it is doubly difficult to 
reduce these costs and rewards, once identified, to a common metric for 
comparison. Even wage payments, which at first appear to have a simple 
metric, are difficult to compare if tax liabilities, fringe benefit packages^ 
supplemental pay scales, or payment periods vary significantly* The problems 
associated with making comparisons among wage rates are trivia^ however, 
when compared to the difficulties encountered in trying to construct a similar 
metric for such non-wage rewards as commodidus working conditions, social 
prestige, or opportunities for upward mobility. And these difficulties are 
compounded still further when analysts recognize that SUBaECTIVE perceptions 
regarding cost and reward valies - not objective relationships between action 
and reward - actually control behavior, (see Weick, 1966, for a discussion of 
how experiences that one person OTunts as work inputs may be viewed by 
others as outcomes). 

Confronted by such complexities, it is not surprising that ^ substantial 
body of research on rewards and incentives (for educators as well as 
non»educators) has been focused primarily on problems related to identifying, 
describing, and evaluating the effects of vaHous objective (extrinsic) and 
subjective (intrinsic) rewards. With regard to teachers, this line of research 
has, in fact* made some substantial progress in the last two decades. It can 
now be said with ronsiderable TOnfidence that students provide the most 
potent subjective rewards to teachers (see* Lortie, 1975| Miskel, 1974| Spuck, 
197^1 5AiskeL et al,, 1980; Sargiovanni, 1967', Thompson, 1979| ERIC 19S0b, 
1981), Specificallyi teachers experience their work as most rewarding when 
they can attribute to themselves responsibility for improving the 
ACHIEVEMENT level of their students. Second to improved student 
achievement, teachers find their work rewarding if students respond with 
WARMTH* enthusiasm and appreciation for teacher efforts* 

Qompared to these student controlled rewards, those distributed by 
parentsr^^^^Nadminl&trators, or educational policy makers are rather weak. 
Of course,/whep salary differentials are so great that high school science and 
math teaAers/ are . able to double or triple their incomes by leaving the 
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teaching profession altogether substantial changes in teacher behavior can be 
expected (Los Angeles Times, 1982), but the modest salary adjustments that 
are available under typical teacher employment arrangements appear to have a 
very Umited effect on work performance. It also appears that the me of 
various teacher evaluation procedures to create so-^cailed "merit pay" programs 
aimed at rewarding cooperative and diligent teachers with higher pay or 
especially commodious working conditions and other perquisites are about as 
weak as gross salary and fringe benefit adjustments in offsetting the powerful 
effects of student achievement (or non=achievement) and student warmth (or 
n ^m-cooperation)* Moreover, administrative complexities have led to the 
abandonment of merit, pay schemes within a few years after adoption in many 
school districts (Educational Research Service* 1979). 

We taow that teachers prefer high achieving students, and that they are 
willing to move from school to school or even from district to district in order 
to work with these high achievers (Becker j 1952X The available evidence also 
suggests that if teachers feel that student achievement is not possible they 
will accept student warmth and cooperativeness as a --second best" but 
tolerable level of reward for their efforts* It is fairly safe to say, however^ 
that if student relationships are tense and achievement is either lacking or 
largely attributable to non-teaching factors, teachers will find their work 
emotionally and physically draining in a way that neither administrators nor 
policy makers can easily overcome by providing alternative rewards* 

Our research was originally conceived and designed on the assumption 
that the depressing implications of this picture could be overcome if we 
undertook a fresh, broad ranging^ and detailed examination of teachers' 
subjective appreciation of the various rewards which they either contemplate 
or actually encounter in their teaching experiences* Moreover ^ we had hoped 
to lend substantial guidance to administrators and policy makers by examining 
how school principals and other key administrators actually control the flow of 
rewards to teachers* We had expected to find either that some hitherto 
unsuspected but potent rewards are at the disposal of administratdrSj or that 
some under-utilized mechanism(s) for Unking previously ^cumented rewards to 
effective teacher job performances could be discovered and made more ireful* 
That is, we had hoped to contribute to the improvement of teaching in public 
elementary schools by showing how rewards could become more potent and 
meaningful by being more appropriately linked to high quality teaching. 

As the body of this report documents, however, our data provide no 
dramatic new insights into alternative reward systems. Nor did we find 
important new mechanisms for distributing the rewards typically controlled by 
administrators. To our surprise, the data served primarily to diallenge our 
original conception of rewards and incentives rather than to either identify 
new rewards or describe new rrrechanisms for linking rewards to job 
performance* The most important finding in our <fata is that INCENTIVES for 
teachers are NOT test conceptualised as anticipated future rewards or a 
simple cost/benefit ralculation of the ratio of subjective values ^sociated 
with expected rewards to the work effort required to obtain them. As we 
elatwrate more fully in later chapters, we found that it is impossible to 
interpret the most, important variations in teacher work efforts on the basis of 
eitheri a) simple variations in their subjective appreciation of particular 
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rewards (teachers seem about equally tonsitive to student achievement and 
warmth) or b) basic differences in the degree to which these rewards are 
actualiy received within their work (there are, of course, great variations in 
the rewards received, but they do not seem to drive work effort directly). We 
found, instead, that there is a_ certain "indirectness'^ in the way teachers 
incorporate available rewards into both their imagination and their enactment 
of work responsibilities. We found that teachers are rewarded most effectively 
by student achievement and/or student cooperativeness quite apart from 
whether they selfconsciously direct their teaching activities toward either of 
these rewarding outcomes* 

As we watched and talked with teachers we gradually realized that their 
incentive system does not rest on a straightforward pursuit of identifiabia 
rewards. In fact, reward values are not generally the primary or immediata 
objective of thought when they contempiata and plan for their work. We came 
to recognize that interpreting incentive systems requires that we grapple with 
a new perspective on teacher work experiences* To oversimplif y^ we rame to 
realize that although rewards are "gotten'' ^ and getting them is what is 
anticipated when a teacher (or anyone else) contemplates a task in terms of 
the rewards to be reaped — incentives moderate behavior in a rather different 
way. Incentives involve the motivation to "do" something, not just to "get" 
something for having done it. Thus incentives involve contemplating or 
imagining the PROCESS of performing a task not jiet anticipating its outcome 
or consequences* 

Perhaps an illustration will make this rather subtle distinction clearer* A 
member of the Dallas Cowboys football team was Interviewed on national 
television following a shutout victory over Tampa Bay in a 1981 NFL playoff 
game* He explained the team's performance on the field that <toy by referring 
to the bonuses' paid for playing in post-season games and saying that his 
teammates were "playing for the money" that afternoon. This phrase* "playing 
for the money" reflectSj of cpursa, the dominant ration of rewards and 
Incentives described above* The^ Dallas Cowboys, we were being told, were 
playing that day in order to "get" the financial rewards which would 
accompany winning that particular game* Note, however, that this remark was 
offered as an explanation for an especially impressive victory, on that 
particular day* By implication, we are also being told that professional football 
playars (who frequently receive for a single game more than a classroom 
teacher earns in a year) da not ordinarily play '^or the money". They usually 
play in order to win, to display their skills, or for other. rea»ns that relate to 
the process of playing the game rather than the rewards to be gotten after it 
is over* Though high financial rewards can motivate short term behavior in a 
single game, the difference tetween the rewards which are "gotten" and the 
game playing which m^t be "pursued" is vitally important* Football players, 
Uke teachers or anyone elie, mn only worW fqr specific rewards (even very 
large ones) for a brief period without losing the motivation to excel* A 
football season, Uke a school semester, is too long for the contemplation or 
anticipation of monetary or other rewards to effectively control behavior* 

Incentives « reasons for engaging in the process of one's work — mt^t 
be present or a job quickly becomes burdensome and uninteresting. It may be 
easy to "work for the 'money" on special occasions, when the money is more of 
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a prize than a salary* Ordinarily^ however^ the link between work activity and 
financial compensation is either too remote or too routine to serve as the 
immediate stimulus for action. 

It is equally important to note that, even when impressive rewards are 
intimately iinked to successfui performance of a particular task, workers will 
only have an incentive to perform that task if they can vividly imagine 
themselves as successfully engaged in the execution of the activities required 
for success. Few of those who watched the Dallas Cowtays win that game had 
a strong incentive to participate In the process - not tecause they would not 
have enjoyed the rewardSy but because they could vividly imagine for 
themselves only the "agony of defeat" rather than the "thrill of victory". 

Incentives, in other words, are destroyed if we cannot concretely 
imagine ourselves performing the activities needed for success. It is notj as is 
too often assumed, poor rewards or some uncertainty about actually receiving 
them which weakens most incentives. Nor is it jtmt a question of whether one 
believes . that the chances of success in performing a task are high enough to 
balance the effort required. Incentives^ as Garfield's work (1982) suggests, 
involve IMAGINATIVELY REHEARSING the pefformance of a task - and finding 
meaning and pleasure in the rehearsal as well as in the performance itself. 

Incentives as motivators for "doing something" are uniquely related to 
thinking of our activities as work. The activities which we think of as either 
play or gambling are responses to very different motivations. G^bUng, for 
example, is distinguished from working by the fact that the gambler does not 
differentiate between the rewards to be gained and the incentives for 
participating in the action. Gambling, that is to say, differs from working in 
the same way that the pursuing rewards differs from responding to incentives. 
By relying on chance processes unrelated to one's skill or diligence, gambling 
breaks the linkage between person effort and the outcomes of that effort. 
When external chance factors rather : personal effort control the outcomes 
of an activity the participants are fr'^^ to focus entirely on the rewards to be 
reaped and thus respond entirely to a calculation of the relationship between 
the costs of participation, the probability of success, and the value of the 
rewards to be gar-nered through winning* Too frequently incentive theofies 
confL^e this calculus of rewards with real Incentives. Our data reveal that 
teachers respond more to the incentive to do something than to any rewards 
which will subseqi^ntiy be gotten^ however. And it is recognition of this fact 
which makes sense of the ways in which elementary school teachers respond to 
their work responsibilities- 

<^ 

Anticipating the extended analysis of prior research on rewards, 
incentives, and work motivations developed in the next chapter, we not here 
that the ita collected for this study were analysed using what wa have called 
a "cultural theory of incehtives." From this theoretical perspective, an 
incentive is any anticipated and valued goal, social relationship, or personal 
reward (either material or psychic) that provides a stimuli^ or reason for 
engaging in particular work activities* Before examining the pacific incentives 
motivating the fifteen teachers in our sample, we need tw examine in more 
detail the relationship tetween incentives, rewards, and the rature of work 
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motivation. Chapter 2 provides a comprehensive review of prior research on 
these basic issues. 
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CHAPTER II 



WORK MOTIVATION, REWARDS AND INCENTIVE SYSTEMS^ 
A REVIEW OF PRIOR RESEARCH 



The research literature dfvored to interpreting various aspects of the 
m^stivation and conxroi of work behavior is vast and compiex. Lawler (1970) 
reg^^orted that more than 5,000 studies of employee attitudes and motives had 
be*-^n published before 1970-' Depending on how broadly the issues are defined, 
se^'^eral hundred to a few thousand additional studies have teen published 
be^lween 1970 and the presenti It is virtually impossible for any individual 
scS^olar to adequately catalogue, much less analyze and interpret, the divergent 
c©mceptS| conflicting flndlngSj and diffLBe theoretical framewofki found in this 
lic*^rature. 

Over the last two decades tokens of review essays have been written 
air^ied at summarizing and eyaluaTing various empirical and theoretical 
dij^^ensions within the literature, Some reviewers tackle the broad fundamental 
c^Kncepts of '*work=motivationi'' (lee^ a, g,, Herzberg, i959| Atkinson, 196^; 
Vr^oom, 1964; Decij 1975| Korminp Greenha^ & Badin, 1977i Hoy andMiskel, 
l9T7Zf Thompson, 1979; Sergiovanni Sc Carver, 19S0), "Incentives" (saij e* g** 
Ci^rk & Wilson, 1961; Coiemanj 196^1 Miller & Swick, 1976| or PlncuSi 1974)/ 
an^id "rewards" (see, e, g,, Milltr & HajTiblin, 1963| Cherrington, Reitz & Scott, 
19X73; Spuck, 1974; Slavin, 1977, 19SO* or Whiddon* 197i). Others confine their 
at'^ention to narrower and more specialized concepts such asi "attribution" 
(!CsiJ<la, 1972), "efficacy" (Fuller, m% aL, 1982), "equity" (Pritchard, 1969 or 
GOiB^dman <fc Friedman, 1971), "expectancy" (Peters, 1977 or Miskel, Defrain & 
Wi^JcQx, 19S0), or "self-esteem" (Tharenou, 1979). 

Despite the exteniiveness of the literature and the frequency with which 
va^^^ious aspects of it have been reviewed, however, a number orserious 
th^soretical and empirical problems remain unsolved. Empirical itudits, for 
eje^ample^ continue to support all of the ^ssible relationships tetween worker 
sa^ttisfaction and job performance, Herzterg {1966) and his colleagues art the 
le^mding supporters of the view that worker satisfaction leads to Improved 
pe^"formance. Vroom (1964) reviewed mrrelational studies on the subject and 
C^sicluded that there is a ooniistentp though weak, support for this poiition- 
PoD'ter 6c Lawler (196S) and Dawis, et aU, (n^d*), by OTntrast, interpret their 
d^«a to mean that the ca^al Untrage is in the other (Erection worker 
sa^&isfaction is a RESULT rather than m cause of high work performance, March 
& ^3imon (195$) support this view theoreticaily when they argue that; 

Motivation to produce stems from a present or anticipated 
state of discontent and a perception of a direct connection 
between individual production and a new state of 
satisfaction, (p, 15S). 

Cherrington, ReitE & Scott (1973) offer the view that job performance 
an worker »tisfaction are independently stimuiated by reward systertis. Vroom 
(1^^64) embraces this view, arguing that satisfaction and performance each 
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depend upon different orpnizatio r=sl char^ctefistics, wi^th no apparent causal 
Link between them* Greene (197? > analyzes this pro&l^f^-n in some detail and 
offers evidence which, while supportiAg the vie^^^ that satisfaction, 
performance* and rewfii-d systems interact with each ^^-ther, explains only a 
small fraction of the variance in tK«se v^riablei, 

Although research design and dat^ analysis \r^-^-aaknesses are fairly 
widespread in the Uterature, the widely divargent findilings related to these 
tsasic variaiDies spring more from theoretical problems than from any data 
collection or design problm The conccptMallramework^s employed by various 
scholars diverge so rf^arply that it is off^n diflcult to t^:«ll how their findings 
^an even ise comparedp much i«ss whetlief they of^der corroborating or 
conflicting evidence. Important th«oreticai dteontinuiti^ss occur at two quite 
Afferent I^svels* First^ limiiar ^erms a^e differently defined by various 
scholars, re-ndering compifison of trneir rrJ^thodsand findirrngs very difficulty At 
a deeper level, we find that SGholars have raW on at I^east six different and 
Largely incompatible psychological — heories of human motiavation in formulating 
concepts sjid designing reiearchs frequently without * explicitly identifying 
which theory they are ^Ing, 

To CTsmpound the lituation, Theoretical problems ^at one level interact 
with those at the other^ creating further diillculties in ^assessing the vmlidityt 
reliability and/or significance of r-«search fMngs, Sch^^oiars who begin with 
different psychological ayumptlons ^ natiiraUy, define th^^ir terms differently. 
All too ofxeHs ho wavar, research findingf ire present^sd without a clearly 
formulated psychology of motivatio rn^ thus Crasting subst^antial confusion about 
tlie basis om which definitloni of k&>^ terrns Kavibeen coA^sStructed. 

A theory of motivation, while netfesSsf^j is not gL^i that is required to 
generate an adequate theoretical JrameWoM<lor interpr— eting work ^avior* 
Work, at lea.st for teachers, takes pl^ce primarily wifH^in organizat^s and 
social groups. In order to explain how wofk behavior ib in^ffluenced or controlled 
It: is necessary to interpret relationships belwaen the p^mgychoiogical bases of 
individual motivation and the ^ciai and organizational famctors which establish 
tJne contesct within which Individual wof Ker^ ire motivat»ed (or not motivated) 
to action. 

Because most of the resaar^^i on waM^mQtivation has been undertaken 
by psychologists^ it has teen rath^^ wegk irt conceptuaU^sing these social and 
&rganiiatiorml conte^ct factors. In «fie r^malndar ©f this ^=hapter, therefore, we 
\s-^lll concer^trate on developing # conceptual ffamewofi-S< capable of linking 
<>rganizatioi^ar and social wntextuai factors vvlththa nrioti^ vation of workers. In 
^rder to so^ we first imlne tl^« »nc^pts of work m^^tivation, reward, and 
incentive, ^nee these terms have taean r^vi^^ad, we turn to an examination of 
tine six. alternative psychological thm«oriw LtftJerlying the • development of these 
<»ncepts, ajid traca th# links between th^s^ ps^chologic^^l frameworks and the 
ideas of motivation, incentive and reward* 

MOTIVATION, REWARD, m INCENTJWE 

Even a superficial reading major schslarly worl^ks on the controi of 

^s^ork behavior quickly f%veals that >^ariout Scholars d^fin^^ the terms "reward", 



"incentive" and "motivation" in very different ways, Deci (1975) and Lortie 
(1975)| for example, each develop a taxonomy of the rewards which are 
believed to motivate workers* Each of these researchers enumerates three 
fundamental reward categories, and each includes "extrinsic" and "intrinsic" 
rewards among their basic types. However, Deci (197J, p, 121) labels his third 
type of reward "affective", while Lortie (1975, 101) uses the term 
"ancillary" to describe his third category (see also, Lortie, 1969). A close 
reading of Deci's "affective" rewards category indicates that it is completely 
included in Lortie's ^Untrinsic" category. That is, Lortie defines "intrinsic" or 
"psychic" rewards to include toth the "feelings of competence and 
self-determination" to which Deci gives the name "intrinsic" and the "affective 
responses to stimulus inputs" which Deci calls "affective rewards". In Lortie's 
words, intrinsic rewards include all "subjective valuations made in the course 
of work engagement" (p, 101), 

In separating "ancillary" rewards from intrinsic and extrinsic ones, 
however, Lortie creates a category which Deci ebes not recognize. In fact, 
various elements in the reward group which Lortie (p, 101) calls ancillary (i,e,, 
"objective characteristics of the work which may be perceived as rewards by 
some'O fall into all three of Deci's basic types. 

If we accept, for the moment at least, that both Deci and Lortie have 
made important and useful distinctions among reward types and that each has 
found a conceptuai scheme which is helpful in interpreting real-world data, 
further progress in the analysis of rewards will require the development of a 
new theoretical framework ^ one which accounts for the similarities as well 
as the differences between these two taxonomic schemes, 

DISTINGUISHING INCENTIVES AND REWARDS 

Problems related to the definition of rewards are impounded by 
widespread confusion over the relationship between rewards and incentives. In 
a frequently dted article on organiEationai incentive systems, Clark ^ Wilson 
(1961) argue that there are three basic types of incentivesi material, solidary, 
and purposive. In describing these incentive ^sterns, however* they explicitly 
refer to material and solidary incentives as "rewards". They define material 
incentives as "tangible rewardsi that is rewards that have a monetary value or 
can easily be translated into ones that have," (p, 134)* And when describing 
solidary incentives, they say, 

Solidary rewards are basically intangiblef that is, the reward 
has no monetary value and cannot easily be translated into 
one that has. These inducements vary widely. They derive in 
the main from the act of associating and include such 
rewards as socializing, OTngenialitys the ^nse of group 
membership and identification^ the status resulting from 
membership, fun and conviviality, the maintenance of social 
distinctions, and so on," (pp, 134-135)* 

Interestingly, Clark & Wilson never mm the term reward when discussing 
purposive incentives. They say, rather, that. 



Purposive, like solidaryj incentives are intangibie, but they 
derive in the main from the stated ends of the associaiion 
rather than the simple act of associating*" (p. 135) 

They elaborate, saying thatj 

The end system is deeply im.piicated in the incentive system 
of the association. The members are brought together to 
seek some change in the status qw, not simply to enjoy one 
another's presence. . - -purposive inducements must be 
carefully distinguished from solidary ones. If organizational 
purposes constitute the primary incentive, then low prestige, 
unpleasant working conditions, and other material and 
solidary disadvantages will be outweighed — in the mind of 
the contributor — by the "good" ends which the organization 
may eventually achieve* (p. 136) 

Incentives, in this formuiation are actually, rewards, or at least operate 
like rewards, in order to "satisfy the variety of motives that help to maintain 
participation in the enterprise." (p* 136). As Clark and Wilson put It, 

All viable organizations must provide tangible or intangible 
incentives in exchange for contributions of individual 
activity to the organization, (p. 130) 

Moreover, 

Classification of incentives systems makes it possible to 
distinguish analytically significant types of organizations, 

and. 

The incentive system is altered (largely ' by the 
organization's executive) in response to Ganges in the 
apparent motives of contributors, or potential contributors, 
to the organization, (ibid). 

Thus Clark & Wilson draw into a single conceptual framework the 
notions of incentive, reward and motivation. Their view is generally supported 
by Hoy Miskel (197S) who argue that, 

Incentives are defined as the organizational count^^art to 
individual motivation, that is^ a worker receives incentives 
from the employing organization in return for being a 
productive member. Incentivei, then, are the rewards or 
punishments given in exchange for an individual's 
contribution to the organization, (p, 116), 

Taken from this perspective, incentives appear to be a special class of 
rewards — those that are offered or excluinged for specific work behavior. In 
Creighton's phrase (197^il6), an incentive is, "not Imt a reward but an 
anticipated reward," But defining incentives in this way creates a conundrum, 
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How is the class of rewards called "incentives" related to the taxonomies of 
reward types delineated by Deci (i.e., extrinsic, intrinsic, and affective) or by 
Lortie (i,e., extrinsic, intrinsic, and ancillary)? The Clark and Wilson incentive 
types obviously contain some elements of each of the reward types identified 
by Deci and Lortie. 3ust as obviously, these classification systems are wholly 
incompatible with each other. The Clark and Wilson concepts cut-across rather 
than extend the reward categories identified by the other two scholars. Thus, 
although they define incentives as rewards, they cannot mean that incentives 
are an additional and distinct category of rewards* To the contrary, the 
various types of incentives identified by Clark and Wilson are distinguished by 
variations in the social and organizational contexts through which they are 
mediated — not on the basis of differences in the essential character of the 
rewards offered or exchanged. 

The conceptual problem here — one which plagues much of the literature 
on this topic — springs from the fact that the statement "incentives are 
rewards" has two ^ssible meanings. On the one hand^ it could be taken to 
mean that incentives are a special class of rewards wholly distinct from all 
other reward categories — alteit, a class which itself may have sub-classes. 
On the other hand, this statement can mean that an incentive is a particular 
attribute or characteristic of a reward — an attribute which, under certain 
conditions, could be possessed by any reward. In the first case, incentives will 
show up as one category (or set of categories) in a taxonomy of rewards. In 
the second, the term incentive doesn't refer to the rewards at all, but to the 
circumstances or conditions under which the rewards take on the attributes 
which give them an Incentive value. Although much of the literature (including 
the Clark & Wilson essay) is insensitive to this distinction, only the second 
meaning of the assertion that Incentives are rewards can provide an adequate 
basis for linking analysis of incentives to the study of rewards. Treating 
incentives as a separate class of rewards would lead to the absurd view that 
^me rewards never serve as behavioral incentives. 

What, then, are the conditions or circumstances under which rewards 
take on an incentive value? The Latin root from which the word incentive is 
derived sheds some light on this question. Incentive, Webster's dictionary tells 

.us, is a transliteration of the old Latin word "incentus" which means literally 
"tOi set the tune." Thu^, while the term reward focuses on the pleasures or 

^^satisfactions gained from an activity or experience, the word incentive refers 
to the fact that contemplating access to these satisfactions leads people to 
modify their behavior in order to secure rewards and^ avoid punishments. In 
essence, this means that all rewards have both a "reward-value" and an 
"incentive-value." The reward-value refers to the type and amount of pleasure 
or satisfaction that is produced. The incentive-value refers to the nature and 
extent to whicK the reward "sets the tune" for one's tehavlor, IncentiveSj 
therefore, are always contemplated (or in Crelghton's, 197#, terms 
"^ticipated"). Other rewards may come as surprises or happy accidents, but it 
is - only meaningful to speak of incentives when the recipients have 
contemplated their arrival. 

There is an important corrollary to the fact that incentives art 
contemplated. In order to contemplate the flow of rewards, one must 
understand (or at least imagine) bothi a) the character of . the particular 
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experien^ces which one would find rev^'arding (i.e,, understand onm's own 
motives)^ and b) the mechanisms which^ control the distribution of those 
rewards (thus turning them into Incent ives). That is, in addition to the 
objactiv^S' characteristics of the reward=^ available in the work place, the 
incentiv^ft system available to a worker de^pends upon two basic factors. First, 
the inc^snti ve-value of any particular reward depends Lpon the sat of 
motlvatici^ns with which each worker ei^tefs the work place. Changes in 
motivati^^n will lead workers to alter thei^^ interest in and sensitivity to various 
types of rewards. Secondly^ since the ^^apacity of any work organization to 
control the flow of various rewards ii alNM-^ays limited^ the incentive system will 
bi ^ap^^d by the specific mechanisms fora^ controlling reward distribution^ and 
the abili^^y of the work organization to bring that system of control to the 
attentio^^ of the workers. 

It was Chester Barnard (193S;U1) who first noted the possibility for 
imprdvin^g the incentive value of an org^anizatlonal reward systern by either 
altering a worker's "state of mind" or Jn^proving- the rapacity of the work 
organizaT^ion to offer rewards which are already recognized as "worthwhile," 
As he pLttt it in his classic formulatlonj 

An organization an secure thme efforts necessary to its 
existence , , , either by th^s objective Inducements it 
provides or by changing states - of mind,^ It seems to me 
improbable that any orginiiaticsn can exist as a practical 
matter which does not employ b™oth rmthods in comblnatidn. 
In some organizations the empH^asis is on the offering of 
objective incentives — thi^ 1=^ true of most industrial 
organizations. In others the prep^^nderance is on the state of 
mind — this is true of mo^^t patriotic and religious 
organizations. 

We shall call the process of offering objective incentives 
*'the method of incentives''} aA^d the process of c±ianging 
subjective attitudes "the method of persuasion.*" 

BajTiard's distinction between alt^^fing objective reward systems and 
altering ^he workers* state of mind will taken qp later in our discussion of 

the ps>-.^cho logical frameworks underlying the various theories of 
work-mo ttlvation. The important point I^ere is that incentives represent a 
"methods* logical" use ol rewards ^ an effo^rt by social groups and organizations 
to encouarage or induce specific behivlors -* Thus, the concept of an Incentive 
iSj theor^^tically speaking, "orthogonal" to that of a reward. By orthogonal, we 
mean tha^^ the relationships between Incer^tives and rewards can bm graphically 
represent^ed as the two intersecting dimer^sions in a chart, such as Figure II-l 
shown be^ low. The same activities and exp^sriences which, from one perspective, 
are seen as rewards (because they produ*iiCe varying levels of self-fulfillment, 
personal pleasure, or satisfaction) cm seen, from another perspective, as 

Incentives (becai^e they "call the tune"' for a arson's behavior by being 
contingent i^on participation in, or perforrmance of, particular activities). 
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FIGURE II-l. CROSS-CLASSIFTCATION OF REWARDS 
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Along the reward dimension^ Figure Il-i has been divided Into only two 
columns (labeled "extrinsic" and "intrinsic"). As noted previously, th ere i s 
virtually unanimous agreement among serious scholars that these two types *of% 
rewards are f undanientaily different in character. None of the numerous other 
categories of rewards proposed in the literature have either the conceptual 
clarity or empiricai reliability of these two. Some other proposed reward 
categories, like Deci's (1975) notion of affective rewards, are best seen as 
sub^types of the intrinsic and extrinsic categories. Others, like Lortie's (1969, 
1975) ancillary rewards rategory, fail to distinguish clearly between the 
reward and incentive perspectives on these experiences* 

Following Lawler's (1977) distinctions among individual, group, and 
organization-wide wage payment schemes, the incentive dimension of Figure 
11=1 has been divided into three rows. Although Lawler recognized that the 
most important differences between incentive payment systems lie in whether 
payments are made to individuals, work groups, or organizational units, his 
analysis over-emphasizes the distribution of extrinsic monetary incentives. The 
three rows in Figure II-l are conceptually closer to Clark and Wilson's (1961) 
typology of incentives than to Lawler's, The Clark and Wilson categories, 
while more theoretically sophisticated than Lawler's, need to be renamed and 
to some extent redefined, however, in order to highlight their importance as 
mechanisms controlling reward distribution rather^ than the characteristics of 
the rewards being distributed. Clark and Wilson over emphasize differences in 
the rewards themselves and give too Uttle attention to the distribution 
mechanisms. It is in this respect that Clark and Wlison, in their otherwise 
powerful analytic framework, are most misleading. The rewards which they 
associate with "solidary" incentives (e.g., conviviality, group membership, 
maintenance of social distinctions, etc.) for example, are distinguished from 
those which they call "material" in a way which is much more important than 
simply whether or not they can be given a monetary value. As their overall 
name for this category of Incentives suggests, these incentives are given, if at 
all, to SOCIAL GROUPS rather than to individuals. Solidary incentives are not 
infinitely divisible they arise within groups (iBually informal groups) and, 
when available, are given to all group members together. 

Similarly, Clark and Wilson over-emphasize the material character of the 
rewards in their first group ^ failing to see that the essential feature of this 
set of incentives is that they are infinitely divisible and are partialled out 
among individuals. In fact, Clark and Wilson completely overlooked the various 
individual incentives which have been of most interest to Dec! (1975) and his 
followers. The intrinsic rewards associated by Deci with feelings of 
"competence" and "self-determination" are quite beyond the assignment of 
monetary values. Nevertheless, these personal intangibles are individual rather 
than "solidary" or group-ba%d rewards. 

The problem is that Clark and Wilson have confounded the distinction 
between intrinsic and extrinsic \re wards with the equally important distinction 
between individual and group incentives. By not appreciating the existence of 
individualized intrinsic rewards, and by mt recognizing the possibility that 
groiJps are just as likely to receive collective and indivisible extrinsic rewards, 
these authors have inadvertantly equated individualized incentive schemes with 
extrinsic rewards and group incentives with intrinsic ones. 
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Theoretical confusions like that found in Clark and Wilson have played 
an imporTant role in supporting the development of highly competitive 
incentive systems in the typical American classroom* By concentrating on the 
use of objective, tangible and material incentives for individuals while treating 
excitement^ jcy and conviviality as group Incentives, this theoretical 
framework invites educators to telieve both that individual learning is 
stimulated largely by extrinsic and, if possible, material rewards while the fun 
parts of schooling are relegated to socialization in extra-curricular activities 
or on the playground. Conversely, it lead? to a belief that when tehavior is 
inappropriate a whole group of students can be threatened with the withdrawal 
of intrinsic aDlidary supports while individuals are given extrinsic sanctions* 
Provocative work on cooperative learning undertaken by Slavin and others 
{Slavin, 1977, 1980) contrasts sharply with this prevalent view. This work is 
based on the realization that easily measured, extrinsic ciassroom incentives 
(ones that are typically distributed on the basis of individual performance) can 
just as easily be restructured and given to groups who must cooperate in order 
to acquire them* Interestingly, cooperative learning incentive system.s have 
been shown to substantially improve group solidary rewards. 

In a similar view, within what they call the "purposive" incentive system, 
Clark and Wilson concentrate too much on the intrinsic character of these 
rewards. While it is true that there are important rewards that can be 
acquired only by an entire organization at once (and are linked to the purposes 
which the Drganization is pursuing), it is not true that these purposive rewards 
are not tangible or material. It makes sense, for example^ to talk about a 
**tax-incentive" system for stimulating various kinds of industrial innovation or 
investment practices because the obviously material rewards associated with 
these special tax provisions are given to whole organizations, and are given in 
order to induce them to ^ange their purposes and their resulting business 
practices. Such tax-incentives fit precisely the Clark and Wilson (1961:135) 
conception of a purposive incentive because they, "are suprapersonai (i,e*j they 
will not benefit members directly and tangibly) and * . . have nonmembers as 
their objects." To be sure^ business organizations are unlikely to take 
advantage of the tax-incentive system if there are no tangible benefits for 
individuals^ but the benefits flow first to the corporate entity (in direct 
relation to the organization's willingness to alter its purposes) and are spent or 
distributed within the organization on the basis of the same sorts of processes 
which are already i^ed to provide groups and individuals within the 
organization with other incentives for participating in, or producing for, the 
corporation. 

Within the cells of Figure ll-l are shown refere ces to a number of 
research studies and commentaries focused on the vr ^us reward/incentive 
intersections. As the larger number of references in the ;st row of the figure 
suggests^ researchers .have focused heavily on . ? individual level 
reward/incentiv^e systems. 

In sum, the conception of rewards tmd incentives developed here (and 
utilized throughout this report as the basis for analyzing data from elementary 
school teachers and principals) emphasizes the orientation of individual workers 
to the context and experiences of their work* Any anticipated and valued 
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organizational goals^ solidary intarpersonai relationships^ or personal rewards 
(whether intrinsic or extrinsic) that provide a stimulus or reason for engaging 
in particular work activities are considered teaching incentives and, thus, are 
given careful attention in analyzing factors influencing teacher work tehavior. 

THE WORK MOTIVATION LITERATURE 

Motivation is the third basic concept in any analysis of work behavior 
stimulation and controh The research literature on motivation is broader and 
more complex than that dealing with either rewards or incentives. In large 
measure the complexities in this Uterature spring from divergence In the 
psychological frameworks used by various scholars, Behaviorists 
need^psychologists, and cognitivists rely on sharply divergent conceptions ca 
human nature and have equally Incompatible ideas about wha^ sorts of human 
behavior can or should bm explained^ We will take up these important problems 
in the next section ol this report in a discussion of the alternative 
psychoiogical framewjrks underlying various theories of work incentives^ 
rewardSj and motivations. At this point we want to examine the relationships 
between the concept of work motivation and the notions of rewards and 
incentives ji^t described, 

, Vroom (1964^8,9) frames the problem of motivation in its most 

fundamental form when he says. 

There are two somewhat different kinds of questions that 
are typically dealt with in discussions of motivation. One of 
these is the question of the arousal or energizing of the 
organism. Why is the organism active at all? . /, The second 
question involves the direction of behavior. What determines 
the form that activity will take. 

He summarizes his own viewpoint by saying that, 

Wa view the central , problem of motivation as the ^— 
explanation of choices made by organisms among different 
voluntary responses. Although some behaviorSs specificaily 
* those that are mt under voluntary control^ are ^fined as 
unmotivated, these probably constitute a rather small 
proportion of the total behavior of adult human beings. It is 
reasonable to assume that most behavior exhibited by 
individuals on their jobs as well as their behavior in the "job 
market" is volmtary, and consequently motivated, 

Landy and Trumto (1976i295) explicitly assert what Vroom hare implies, 
namely that. 

Work motivation is only one instance of a more general 
process* While the conditions under which work is performed 
differ substantially from the conditions inder which other 
behavior patterns occur, nmw theories are not rteeded to 
account for industrial behavior. The work context only 
requires ^me different ways of measuring the components 
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of existing motivational models. 

When examining the me of rewards and incentives, motivational 
researchers have been primarily interested in. how the behavior of individual 
workers is influenced by variations in the types or levels of the rewards they 
receive (see^ e*g., March 5c Simon, 195%; Vroom, 196^1 Herzberg, 1966|"'House 5c 
Wagdon, 1967; Porter & Lawler^ 1967; DawiSj et ah/ n.d,; Hinton^ 1968; 
Sergiovannij 1968; King, 1973; Schwab & Cummings, 1973; Cherrington, et al., 
19731 Spuck, 1974; O'Reilly, 1977i O'Reilly & CaldwelU 19S0r Terberg, et ah, 
1980). Curiously^ the single most prominent analytical distinction In this 
literature is that made tetween job "performance" arri worker "satisfaction." It 
is curious that this distinction fs so prominent because the concept of 
satisfaction has long teen recognized as being theoretically weak (Drucker, 
1954; Locke, 1969)* Moreover^ satisfaction is ^ attitude variable — one that 
is conceptually unrelated to the fundamental parameters presented in most 
motivation theories. Drucker (1954? 158)^ for example, views the concept of 
worker satisfaction as virtually useless* His sentiments are captured in the 
following passage! 

What motivation is needed to obtain peak performance from 
the worker? The answer that is usually given today in 
American industry is "employee satisfactionp" But this Is an 
almost meaningless concept. Even if it meant somethings 
^'employee satisfaction" would still not be sufficient^ 
motivation to fulfill the needs of the enterprise. 

A man may be satisfied with his job because he really finds 
fulfillment in it» He may also be satisfied because the. job 
permits him to "get. by," A man may be dissatisfied because 
he is genuinely discontented. But he may also be dissatisfied 
because he wants to do a better job, wants to improve his 
work and that ol his group, wants to do bigger and better 
things. And this dissatisfactibn is the most valuable attitude 
any company can possess in Its employees, and the most real 
expression of pride In job and work, and of responsibility, ^ 
Yet, we have no way of telling atisfaction that is 
fulfillment from satisfaction that is just apathy, 
dissatisfaction that is discontent from dissatisfaction that is 
the desire to do a better job. 

Fifteen years later, Locke (1969i3o'9,310) reported that the number of 
scholarly articles on job satisfaction had reached approximately ^,000. Yet, he 
asserts, 

Despite this proliferation of studies, our understanding of 
the causes of job satisfaction has not advanced at a pace 
commensurate with research efforts* 

Moreover, 

judging from the si^e of the research litera^:ure, this lack of 
progress is not due to an absence of interest in the subject 
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of job attitudes. 



After exploring the issue in= some depths Locke {1969:316) concludes 

that: 

Job sai;isfaction is the pieasurable emotional state resulting 
from the appraisal of one's job as achieving or facilitating 
the achievement of one's job values, • * ,job satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction _Afg a function of the perceived 
rgiationshifi between what one wants^rom one^s job and 
what one perceives it as offering or entailing. 

This conception identifies satisfaction with experiencing one's work as 
rewarding — not with either "energizing the organism" or determining what 
"form that activity will take", the basic categorias in Vroom's theory of 
motivation. 

In contrast with satisfac*ionj job performance is directly related to the 
level of energy and the specific form of action characterizing a worker's 
behavior^ To the extent that motivation raises a worker's energy and ^apes 
appropriate behavioral patterns it plays a key role in determining overall job 
performance. Thus, job performance can properly ^id to represent an 
operational measure of worker motivation. (On the basis of this rationale 
Kopelman, 1976^ operationally defined work motivation as the number of hours 
worked^ technical and professional reading time^ and level of effort expended 
on the job). In the absence of changes in the characteristics of a job or the 
capabilities of a- worker, expanded or improved work performance depends on 
increased energy or more focused work efforts — key elements In the 
definition of motivation, 

Spuck (197^i21)j following Katz & Kahn (1966), elaborated the concept 
of work motivation to includei 

three major classifications of behavior r^uired for 
organizational functioning and effectivenessi joining and 
staying in the system (recryitmenti absenteeism, and 
turnover)* dependable behavior/role performance, in the 
system (meeting or exceeding quantitative and qualitative 
standards of performance), and innovative and spontaneous 
behavior/ performance beyond role requirements (creativity^ 
self-training, creating favorable climate, protecting the 
system, and cooperation), - 

Lawler (1977ii6S-172), in a similar effort to delineate the major 
dimensions of motivation, identifies four specific features of work tehavior 
which express a worker's level of motivation. These arei 1) joining the work 
organization (l,e*, seeking and taking a job), 2) coming to work regulariy and 
on-time, 3) performing—^signed tasks effectively, and ^) acceptance of the 
structural arrangements and authority system of the work organization. 

Virtuaiiy all efforts to pacify the basic components of work motivation 
concur in making ^me distinction between the motivation to PARTICIPATE in 
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a task, work group, or organization and the motivation to PERFORM 
effactively required tasks, Spuck's first concern — motivation to join and stay 
in the system — reflects an interest in participation motivation, as do the 
first, Mcond and fourth comppnents of Lawler's framework. The level of 
participation or intensity of engagement in one's work is also at the center of 
attention in Kopelman's ( 1976) operational indicators of motivation* However, 
as Spuck (1974i21) points out, "Motivational patterns essential in the 
recruitment and retention of organization members are not necessarily the 
same ones which lead to increased productivity," 

. What is the relationship tetween this conception of motivation and the 
concepts of incentives and rewards discussed previously? . Clearly the 
relationship is intimate. Motivation is always an important consideration when 
researchers undertake to investigate either rewards or incentives* Similarly , 
when scholars tackle questions of work motivation they invariably come to 
discussing incentives and rewards. The reason, of course, is that these three 
concepts each refer to a unique aspect of the same work-experiences. When 
viewed from the perspective of motivation theory, we are interested in 
whether these experiences stimulate and direct worker's actions* Incentive 
theory analyzes whether they are anticipated and thus are the basis of 
participation in, or perfofmance of, work activities. And reward theory seeks 
to interpret whether they produce feelings of self-fulfillment, pleasure or 
satisfaction. Thus, as suggested in Figure II-2, motivation theory represents a 
third dimension in the reward/incentive picture presented in Figure II-l, 

As indicated in Figure II-2, the juxtaposition of motivation, reward, and 
incentive concepts creates a total of 12 unique combinations of responses to 
the three basic questions^ 

1, Are workers motivated primarily to participate? Or to perform? 

2, Are available rewards primarily intrinsic? Or extrinsic? and, 

3, Are incentives offered primarily to individuals? To groups? Or to 
organizational units? 

Spuck 's (1977) attempt to examine the impact of rewards on re'cruitment, 
absenteeism, and turnover among public high school teachers illustratei how 
various types of reward structures may be related to the dilferent dimensions 
of this motivation- reward-- incentive framework. The -'Matarial Inducements 
(monetary rewards^* which Spuck attempted to measure in the first of his eight 
reward structure scales are clearly extrinsic in character, offered to individual 
teachers, and are contingent upon holding a teaching job (i*e,, participation) 
rather than any specific performance. Thus, these rewards reflect the sorts of 
expefiences a^eciated with Cell 2 of our figure* His second scale, "Support 
and Recognition of Community" represents an array of Intrinsically meaningful 
experiences which are generally available (if at all) only to the entire school 
system faculty* To some extent^ of course, the level of recognition and/or 
support experienced by individual faculty members deviates from that generally 
available to their colleagues- Generally speaking, however, recognition and 
support for all of the teachers In a school are affected by community views of 
the whole school system. Typically, therefore, this scale measures the 
experiencfes found in Cell f of Figure II-2, 



FIGURE II-2. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN WORK MOTIVATIONS, 
REWARDS, AND INCENTIVES. 
(With Spuck's, 1977, reward scales) 
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Spuck's third scale, ''Physicai Conditions" assesses extrinsic rewards 
typically given more or less equally to the whole schooi organizationj without 
t^ing linked very closely to job performance. Thus this scale is related to the 
experiences found in Cell 10 of Figure 11-2, His fourth scale^ "Pride of 
Wdrkmanship", is clearly intrinsic in diaracter* It is also related to 
performance and measures rewards which are available directly to individuals. 
Hence this scale measures experiences related to Cell 3, 

Scale 5 in Spuck*s study, "Social Interaction with Peers"j measures 
intrinsic rewards that are available to group members on the basis of their 
participation rather than performance* This scale^ therefore, should reflect 
experiences in Cell 5 of our figure, Spuck's sixth scales "Agreement with 
District Goals and Policy though a bit oblique to the conceptual framework 
being presented here^ comes closest to what Clark and Wilson mil purposive 
incentives* It measures intrinsic rewards that are available through 
identification with the school system's overall mission or purpose. The 
agreements which Spuck sought to measure are probably only rewarding to a 
member of the school faculty if they also feel as though the accepted goals 
are actuaiiy incorporated Into^^ important work teing performed within the 
school. Thus, this scale should probably be thought of as measuring experiences 
in Cell i 1 rather than only in Cell 9 of the Figure. 

Spuck's seventh scale^ "Ability to Influence School Policy" could be 
thought of as measuring either extrinsic or intrinsic experiences. It also 
appears to combine both individual and group experiences, Spuck (1977:24), 
however, describes this scale as closely related to teachers' sense of support 
from and cooperation with school administrators, Hencej It seems likely that 
this scale measures something of the contents of Cell 6 in Figure 11-2 — 
extrinsically rewarding policy accommodations provided to informal groups 
within the school who succeed in establishing sustained cooperative 
relationships. Smle S, '^Environmental Working Conditions" (shown in Cell § of 
Figure II-2) refers^ according to Spuck (1977j2#), to the manner in which 
students and classes are assigned and to teachers' ability to teach in the 
manner they dioose. This scale, like Scale 7, is difficult to relate directly to 
our framework. Spuck sees it as predominately concerned with group life 
within the schooi* It also appears to be related to teachers' task performance 
not just to their enjoyment of peer relationships. Whether it should be 
viewed as primarily intrinsic (and thus in Cell 7) or extrinsic (thus in Call S) is 
not at all clear. It assesses experiences in Cell § if it is sensitive to actual 
changes in school operations. But Cell 7 is the target if changes in teacher 
feelings are the principal cause of variability in measurement. 

Though Spuck's work tapped experiences in most of the different Cells 
of Figure II-2, the measurements which he took did not systematically 
differentiate between the motivation, reward^ and incentive perspectives on 
these experiences. It is not surprising, therefore^ that his data analysis was not 
able to provide a very atisfactory explanation of teacher recruitment, 
turnover or absenteeism. His data do ronfirm the typical finding in this 
literature — that intrinsic rewards ^rve as the best incentives for teachers 
(see, Lortie, 1975j Miskel^ 1974| Spuck, 197^1 Miskei, et al„ i980| Sergiovanni, 
1967| Thompson, 1979p ERIC 1980b, 1981), And his work does suggest that 
group and organization-wide incentive systems play a vital role in shaping 
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teacher tehavior. Beyond these very general statements, however, his work 
raises more questions than it answers about how teacher rewards serve as 
incentives or assist in motivating increased participation or performance within 
the schools. 

DANGERS OF OVER^RELIANCE ON SOME INCENTIVES 

The available literature suggests that improved work motivation is not 
simply a matter of expanding the incentive-vali« of all possible rewards. A 
number of scholars have indicated that over-reiiance on, or inappropriate me 
of, extrinsic rewards can seriously damage the capacity of workers to ^rive 
intrinsic atisfaction from their work^ and can even reduce their willingness to 
perform needed tasks (seej for exampley ^cij 1972^ 1975| Herzherg^ 1966| 
Kesselman, et al*, 1974; Larsen^ 19S2i Martin^ 197S| Miller & Hamblin, 1963; 
Notz, 1975| Ouchi, 1981\ 

Figure 11=3 identifies the types of rewards typically used to shape 
worker participation and task performance motives* In the third column of the 
figure are listed some possible results of over-reliance on each of the different 
types of incentive systems. Over-reliance on the various individual level 
incentive systems, for example, can be expected to produce "irresponsible 
autonomy" among workers by inducing alienation from other workers or 
frustration among workers who are unable ^ by their own efforts ^ to produce 
results which are rewarded. Such outcomes are most likely in work 
environments where unclear or conflicting demands for participation and 
performance are present or where techniqt^s needed for high productivity are 
not well mderstood. Many would say that these conditions are abundantly 
present in schools, and that it is therefore dangerous to rely heavily on 
individualistic incentive systems for teachers. 

Group incentive systems can be expected to overcome Individual 
alienation and frustration (seei for example^ Slavin's, 1977, 19S0, analysis of 
how cooperative learning systems improve student engagement with both peers 
and subject matter). Over-reliance on these incentives can also assist in the 
development of authority systems which are perceived by managers to be 
subversive, however. Several studies of merit pay programs, for example, 
support the concision that work performance is improved by these programs 
only if workers have coUectlVw^ly participated in the development of the pay 
plans " but managers almost invariably view these worker designed payment 
plans as threatening to their capacity to control the work organiMtion (see, 
Scheflin, Lawler & Hackman, i971| Jenkins & Lawlerj 19il)# 

Dehumanization is the rrjost likely negative outcome of over-reliance on 
organizational incentive systems. Use of the largely intrinsic organizational 
incentives ^scribed by Clark and Wilson (1961) as "purposive" can easily lead 
to diauvanistic prejudice or opportunistic irtsensitivity to persons outside the 
organisation tecause workers narrowly focus their attention on the identity 
provided to them through, membership in the organization* More extrinsic 
organizational incentivt^s, such as profit making or high prestige for 
organization members, C4\n induce parochialism and/or social irresponsibility if 
they become too central vo the motivation system of organization members* 
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FIGURE 11^3. WORK INCENTIVE SYSTEMS i TYPICAL REWARDS 
AND THE DANGERS OF OVER-^RELIANCE ON THEM 
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To summarizes work-motivation, reward, and incentive are best 
conceptualized as three independent (orthogonal) perspectives on all of the 
experiences which stimulate and shape worker participation in and performance 
of the tasks and other role responsibilities which constitute their jobs. 
Motivation theory examines how these experiences energize and shape work 
tehavior* Reward theory analyzes whether workers find these experiences 
intrinsically fulfilling or extrinsically gratifying. Incentive theory looks at 
these experiences as intentionally offered in order to stimulate worker 
contributions to the work organization. Incentive analysis inquires into whether 
the experiences are offered directly (and divisibly) to individual workers, to 
informal cooperating groups of workers, or to formal structural units or whole 
organizations* 

SIX UNDERLYING PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORIES 

While careful analysis reveals an overall integration of the concepts of 
work^motivation, reward, and incentive, the opposite is true when we examine 
the basic psychological frameworks found within this literature. As described 
more fully below, there are six psychologicai theories to be found in this 
research literature. These six theoretical frameworks differ in such 
fundamental ways that choice among them, rather than a synthesis of their 
basic elements, is required. 

The various psychologicai . the : ries used by incentive, reward and 
motivation scholars are identified in the six cells of Figure II»4. The three 
rows of this figure separate behaviDrist Ce, g,^ Watson, 192^* Skinner, 1953, 
1971), need^ased (e. g., Erikson, 1950; Maslow, J 954), and cognitive 
psychologies (e. g., Mead, 1934; Lewin, 1935| Bandura, 1977b). 

The two columns distinguish between what Lewin (1935) described as 
"historicar* and '^ahistorical" explanations of behavior. Vroom C1964U3-^ia) 
summarizes Lewin 's viewpoint! 

Lewin (1935) distinguished tetween historical and ahistorical 
explanations of behavior* He pointed out that the former had 
its roots in^ Aristotelian thinking and the latter in Galilean 
thinking* From an ahistorical point of view tehavior at a 
given time is viewed as depending only on events existing at 
that time* The problem is one of accounting for the actions 
of a person from a knowledge of the properties of his life 
space at the time the actions are occurring* From mn 
historical standpoint, behavior is dependent on events 
occurring at an earlier time* The historical problem is to 
determine the way in which the behavior of a person at one 
point in time is affected by past situations he has 
^eKperienced and the responses he has made to them. Freud's 
constant emphasis on the ^pendence of adult tehavior on 
events which occurred in c^iiltfiood and Hull's stress on 
reinforcement of previous responses provide us with good 
examples of historical explanations* 



FIGURE 11^4, PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORIES L^DERLYING .ALTERNATIVE 
CONCEPTIONS OF W^RK 'MOTIVATIONS , REWARDS, AND INCENTIVES, 
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Ahistorical theories assume, in other words^ that human dispositions to 
£ct can be treated as if they were static and unchanging over time. Such 
theories focus research attention on the identification of individual traits or 
social circumstances that account for differences in behavior. By contrast, 
historiGal theories assert that inclinations to act are dynamic ^ changing over 
time* Vroom-s identification of change perspectives found in Freud and Hull is 
accurate enough, but these historical theories emphasize relatively slow, 
long-term changes in individuals. They give too little attention to the frequent 
and fairly rapid changes in behavior which can occur in situations like political 
campaigns or the development of friendships. Research tased on the dynamic, 
historical psychologies focuses attention on learning processes which change 
individual orientations and thus modify the energy levels or the purposes of 
specific actions* 

BEHAVIORIST THEORIES 

B, F. Skinner (1953, 1971) is the most widely read and theoretically 
sophisticated of the behaviorist psychologists. His work is widely interpreted to 
mean that workers (like rats or pigeons) are induced to engage in work 
behavior through ^sitive reinforcement of desired behavior and through 
explicit conditioning of work habits* 

% STATIC BEHAVIORISTS emphasize the concept of reinforcement. They 
see human behavior as guided by a utilitarian "economy" of costs and benefits 
within which individuals balance the effort-costs of engagement in (or 
avoiding) a particular action against the rewards or benefits which would 
accrue from it. This theory assumes an essentially rational exchange model of 
action. It was ^epitomized in Taylor's (1911) PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC 
MANAGEMENT. Taylor and his^ followers saw work as whoUy Instrumental in 
character — rewards are assumed to come in the form of monetary paymants 
or social recognition completely controlled by agencies outside the individual 
worker* Research work based on this theory concentrates on ascertaining 
whether changes in the sizcp type, frequency, or mode of delivering 
reinforcements changes the performance (or, lass frequently, the participation) 
of workers in assigned tasks. The three ctominant themes in this research have 
beeni 1) the contingency relationship between rewards, and measureable task 
performance, 2) the schedule on which rewards are supplied to workers 
(especially the difference tetween continuous and variable ratiq schedules), 
and 3) comparisons between attitudinal and performance level Ganges 
stimulated by various reward contingencies. For examples of this kind of 
research see, Georgopoulos, Mahoney & Jones (1937) or Keller ^ Szilogyi 
(1978), ^ 

The appeal of static behaviorism lies in the simplicity with which it links 
rewards to behavior. By denying the importance (and sometimes even the 
existence) of mental states, static behaviorists are able to dramatically 
simplify research designs and data analysis procedures. This simplicity has 
encouraged widespread use of this framework — especially in the study of 
so-called incentive- or performance-pay programs- Unfortunately, because it 
presupposes such a simple relationship tetween reward contingencies and 
worker actions^ most of the experimental research grounded on this framework 
fails to examine important social and Interpersonal side^effects of the 
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experiments 'themselves, Keller & Szilogyi (1978), to cite a typical example, 
elaborately designed a study of the effects of continuous versus variable 
reinforcement on the performance of two groups of fur trappers* They indicate 
that all participants knew that the payment programs were experimental and 
that they would last for only a brief period, Ysk ^hese researchers make no 
mention of the possibility that this knowledge — r^.ner than the payments 
themselves was responsible for work performance changes, ..loreoverj they 
failed to consider seriously the implications of statements by some respondents 
indicating that the experimental conditions had stimulated some behaviors (such 
as trappers infringing on one another's territories) which would almost 
certainly produce long term organizational tensions, 

DYNAMIC BEHAVIORISM elevates the concept of conditioning above 
that of reinforcement. The historical emphasis of this theory highlights the 
more non-rational aspects of relationships tetween reward disfribution and 
worker behavior, Nord (1969) f and 3ablonsky & DeVrics (1972) are 
representative of the most sophisticated applications of this theory of 
motivation to work behavior. Whereas static tehaviorism assumes that both the 
actor and the distributor of rewards know, what behavior is being rewarded and 



these scholars presume that rewards can just as easily be used to encourage 
unintended (and perhaps even unconscious) behaviors among workers. Dynamic 
theory focuses attention on the 'potential for a perceptual gap between work 
behavior and reward experiences. Whereas static theorists generally assume 
that workers will "kriow" (even without their having cognitive processes) what 
activities they are being *^aid" to * and that they will adjust their efforts in 
direct relation to the levels rate^ and/or scheduling 'of those rewards^ dynamic 
theorists see this relationship as much more problematic. Dynamic theory 
assumes that the link between tehavior and reward is unconscious^ for toth 
managers and workers. In this theory workers are not _ necessarily \a ware of 
either the behaviors that trigger a flQw of rewards ,or which aspects of their 
experience actually .produce the pleasures which they desire. 

Conditioning theory asserts that, although individuals recognize whether 
their reward levels are going up or down^ they only "learn" at a sub-conscious 
level which experiences actually constitute the rewards* being * receivedi^and 
which behaviors serve to control the^livery delivery of these rewards* ThuSi 
while static theory says workers ^can be, expected to work for their pay* 
dynamic theory only expects them to, do whatever makes them feel better. 
From, this perspective, then, behavior is to be "modified" by.y^^ahging 
particular reward contingency patterns not by changing contractual 

arrangements or other verbal .agreements regarding reward distribution. More 
importantly, since habitual behaviors have been conditione.d by previous reward 
patterns, new behaviors have to sufficiently rewarded to overcome the 
tendency for individuals to reiy on rewards associated with previous habits. 
Once "behavior modification" has been successful, however, this theory expects 
that the new habits ^n be sustained with relatively lower levels of 
reinforcement (MacMilianj 1976)* 

NEED PSYCHOLOGIES 

The work of Abraham Maslow (193^) serves as the. psychological 




dynamic theorists such as 
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tduchstone for a massive body of literature which assumes that workers have 
characteristic needs or dispositions which must be met in their work life if 
they are to experience satisfaction (i.e. rewards). Maslow's theory is of the 
"ahistoricai" type. It hypothesizes that five fundamental needs (physiological, 
safety and security, belongingness, esteem, and self-actualizatian or 
fulfillment) are constantly active in every human being* A hierarchical ordering 
of these five needs — rather than the history of their development is 
viewed as responsible for determining which needs will motivate any particular 
action* Erikson (1950) is a good examp le of an historical or deveiopmental need 
psychologist* Erikson, like other developmentalists, asserts that needs evolve 
over time and that researchers must sensitive to the particular 

developmental stage within which a person is operating before they can hope 
to accurately predict behavior, 

STATIC OR HIERARCHICAL NEED THEORY has teen most successfully 
applied to work behavior by Herzterg and his colleagues (Herzberg, et ah, 
1959). Herzberg's most important contribution to the study of work motivation 
was to distinguish between those experiences which give workers a sense of 
pleasure and fulfillment (which he calls "motivators--) from those which produce 
aggressive unhappiness or dissatisfaction (which he calls "hygiene" factors). 
When interpreted in the context of Maslow's (1954) conceptualization of the 
hierarchy of human needs, Herzberg^s work suggests that the hygienic factors 
involve lower needs (physical, safety, and possibly belongingness) while the 
motivators involve the higher order needs of esteem and self-actbalization* 
Herzberg's work has been replicated in a school setting by Sergiovanni (1967) 
who found the ^me split between ^tisfaction producing and dissatisfaction 
producing experiences for teachers, Herzterg has had his critics (see, e*g,. 
House & Wagdon, 1967) but, on balance^ work following his conceptual 
framework leaves Uttle doubt that work motivation is more complicated and 
less dbjectively structured than tehaviorists would like to teiieve. 

DEVELOPMENTAL NEED THEORY has not been widely utilized in the 
study of work motivation. Among widely read thedrists, Argyris (1957, 1973) 
has stood virtually alone in Insisting that organiEationai contexts can and do 
play a major role in' encouraging (or inhibiting) the development of mature 
adult need patterns among workers. . This isolation is all the more surprising 
given ^tfie extent to which these developmentai assumptions are natural 
partners to the widelv recognized organizational theories of McGregor (1960) 
and Olichi (19S1). 

Argyris, like Erikson (1950), argues that under the right circumstances 
individual needs will develop over time from dependency on short term 
immediate gratification to an increasingly autonomous and self-expressive 
pattern* To the extent that this dynamic is opera tive^ the attention of 
Herzberg and his followers has teen too rarrowly fixed on organizational and 
job characteristics rather than human development problems within industry. 

In a narrow framing of the developmental problem, Katz (1978) offers 
convincing evidence that workers change substantiaiiy in what they find 
important and rewarding about their jobs as they remain in the same job over 
an extended period of time. These changes, which sometimes occur in a matter 
of a year or two, seem to confirm Argyris* belief that time and circumstance 
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render old needs and hence old reward patterns obsolete. 



COGNITIVE PSYCHOLOGIES 



H* Mead (193^) is probably the most widely read cognitive 
psychologist* Ha argued that motivation depends upon the deveiopment of 
socially anchored meaning systems, not just on the genetic or developmental 
characteristics of human beings, He^ like Lewin (1935)^ Voeglin (1959) or 
Bandura (1977a, 1977b), offers a theory of human behavior which is inherently 
transactional in nature* The cognitivists see human action as dependent upon 
the emergence of the human capacity to "mind" — to perceive, interpret, and 
evaluate experience in relation to social and personal meaning systems, 

STATIC, AHISTORICAL COGNITIVISM views are exemplified in the work 
of Vroom (196^) and Decl (1975), These theorists accept the notion that 
motivation depends upon the constructidn of persdnai meaning systems which 
orient individuals to the vali^ of obtaining particular rewarding experiences 
and . uerpret for them the pdsslbllities that such experiences can be gained 
through personal effort* These theorists, along with hundreds of others 
utilizing their general conceptual frameworks, provide compelling evidence that 
differences in individual motivation are rooted in divergent interpretations of 
social and organizational circumstances ~ not just in the objective availability 
of rewards or the levels of their unfulfilled needs* 

The two most important concepts of static cognitivist theory are 
expectancy and attribution. Vroom (1964^) gave expectancy a prominent place In 
this framework when he argued that rewards will only motivate tehavior to the 
extent that indivicluals believei a) the delivery of rewards depends upon their 
own behavior iUe.j that effort is "instrumental" in producing outcomes), and b) 
the rewards have a significant "valence" or value for them personally* Both 
instrumentality and valence are, according to CQgRrtrvis.t theory, dependent 
upon how individuals perceive and interpret thfif work I environment* Thus 
expectancy (the. belief that valued rewards can' te secured through personal 
efforts) intervenes between initial interest and ultimate action. 

Attribution theory, originally formulated by Heider (195S) involves a 
slightly different formulation of cognitive psycholdgy* Recognizing that 
individuals can attribute social outcomes to one or more of four fundamentally 
different ca^es (ability, effort, difficulty, or chance), attribution theorists 
argue that the motivating power of any particular action^reward contingency 
will depend upon individual beliefs a^ut the causal linkages tetween actions 
and outcomes. Thus, attribution theory argues that this aspect of cognition will 
override many of the dbjective characteristics of any task or reward system 
within which workers are called tpon to perform. Although attribution theory 
could just as easily be formulated in dynamic terms, |t has generally been 
utilized within a static, ahistorical framework (see Kukla^s, 1972, excellent 
review). 

DYNAMIC COGNITIVE PSYCHOLOGIES are the most complex of all 
those found in the work tehavior literature* In fact, these theories are so 
complex that none have yet teen subjected to comprehensive empirical tests* 
The best formulations of this psychological framework are found among 
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anthropologists (e.g., Geertz, 1973; Spradley & McCurdy, 1972), 
phenomenologists (e.g., Merleau^Ponty, i964| Husserl, 1962| Heidigger, 1972; 
Shutz, 1967), and pragmatists (e.g. 3ames, 18901 Dewey, 1920; Pierce, 1963), 
Bandura (i977a, 1977b) and Saiancik ^ Pfeffer (1979) offer versions clDSeiy 
tied to work motivation issueSp 

According to these theorists, every individual formulates a set of 
cognitive interpretations of ^if -in-world relationships* These cognitive 
constructs operate dynamically to shape the extent to which various 
experiences are perceived to be: a) interesting, valuable or rewarding, b) likely 
to occur, c) linked to specific current, prior, or future actions, d) important to 
development or preservation of one's self-concept^ self-identity, or efficacy, or 
e) controlled by effort, ability^ difficulty and/or chance factors* Using these 
interpretive constructr. individuals formulate dynamic, cognitive maps of their 
self-in-world relationships* These cognitive maps serve to guide expectations, 
values and meanings regarding actual and potential events* These, in turn, 
create a system of commitments to and typif ications of wcial processes which 
guide actions and reactions, 

■ 

As we elaborate below, a cultural framework was used to interpret data 
collected during the research being reported here* Two other versions of the 
dynamic cognitive perspective deserve mention, however^ equity theory and 
social information processing theory* Equity .theory, variants of which have 
been proposed by Adams (1963), Homans (1961)j aacques (1961) and Patchen 
(1961), asserts that individuals form cognitive judgments regarding the balance 
between their work efforts and their reward outcomes and compare these 
judgments with those of others. These theories assert that tension or 
"cognitive dissonance" (Festinger, 1957) occurs when there is an imbalance 
between effort and outcomes in either absolute or comparative terms. As 
reviewed by Goodman ac Friedman (1971) and Pritchard (1969), there is strong 
evidence to support the conclusion that feelings of inequity have a powerful 
influence on individual work attitudes and tehavior* As Weick (1966) notes, 
however^ which experiences will count as inputs and which as the outcomes of 
work effort are subjectively defined by individual workers, and cannot be 
measured in any objective or universal metric. 

Social information processing theory has appeared in two different 
forms. The firsts and most clearly relevant to work motivation theory, is that 
articulated by Saiancik & Pfeffer (1979), Their work is based on a symbolic 
interactionist psychdlogy of the type generated by Mead (193^), and asserts 
that individuals "process" information derived from their prior experiences, 
social commitments and immediate feedback from their actions. The processing 
of this information produces the meanings which are attached to actions and 
leads to subsequent adjustments of attitude and action commensurate with 
those meanings, A ^cond version of Mcial information processing theory is 
offered by Herbert Simon (1979) whose analysis is based on an analogy between 
social behavior and information processing in a computer* Both of tl^se 
theories assert that the meanings of individual actions are fluid and constantly 
being re-interpreted on the basis of events and experiences which are 
encountered during the course of ongoing social interaction. While social 
information processing theory appears to offer a comprehensive view of 
motivation and action. It is a view which has yet to be adequately tested with 



empirical data. 



To summarizei in this all too brief review we have identified six 
psychological theories within the literature on work motivationsj rewards and 
incentives, Behaviorist theories are the simplest (some would say simpliscic) 
and static tehaviorism the simplest of all the theories* As we move from 
behaviorism through need theory to cognitivismy the theories become 
increasingly complex. The dynamic cognitivist theories associated with cultural 
anthropology and found in social information processing theory are the most 
complex of all* The simplicity of static behaviorist theory has made research 
on its fundamental propositions easy to design, but interpretation of results 
particularly difficult. By contrast^ dynamic cognitive theories, which are 
closest to the complexity of real human tehavior, have thus far eluded 
effective empirical testing* 

A phenomenological and cultural approach to data collection and analysis 
was utilized for the research being reported here* The approach used is 
phenomenological in that it assumes that all human perception and action are 
guided by the adoption of particular orientations toward experience — 
orientations that both limit the ability of individual actor/ to make sense out 
of their work experiences and provide the basis for their responses to them* It 
is cultural in that it assumes that the values and meanings associated with 
these orientations are deveioped and shared by social groups; they are not 
simply individual attitudes and beliefs* Thus incentives are shared among 
sub-cultural groups or communities whose tehavlor takes on a common pattern 
as a result of their shared values and meanings* 

^e turn now to a brief description of the dynamic cognitive conception 
of work motivation^ rewards and incentives which provides the central 

concepts for data analysis and interpretation thrdughdut the remainder of this 
report* 



The phendmenological and cultural theory developed in the course of this 
research draws i^on the work of a number of social philosophers and cultural 
theorists. Most importantly, it recognizes that American pragmatism Dames, 
IS90; Peirce,1963| Dewey, 1920i Mead^ 1934| et ai.) and European 
phenomenology (Husserlj 1962; Heideggerj 1972| Merleau-Ponty, I96^i Schut^, 
1967| et al*) agree that the perception and comprehension of both natural and 
social phenomena depend upon the prior existence of some kind of fundamental 
human interest in the relevance of these events for one's existence* This 
fundamental interest is variously described as rooted in the human need of, or 
capacity for, "problem solving" (Dewey and Peirce), "intentionality" 
(Merleau-Fonty), "judgment" (Husserl), or "appropriation" (Heidegger), Despite 
important differences in their core concepts, however, all of these theorists 
uriequi vocally agree that experience comes in a confusing, undifferentiated 
continuum of sensations which are essentially 'meaningless unless and until we 
bring these fundamental interests to bear i^jon it. It is in the context of this 
purposeful appropriation of experience that the perception of discrete persons, 
objects and events becomes possible and the meaning of these distinctive 
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In Merleau-Ponty *s provocative phrase, our ^ capacity to even recognize, 
much less interpret, the concrete elements of our experience depends on our 
capacity to organize those events into perceptual units which "count in our 
scheme of things". That is, we .must adopt a "point of view" or develop a 
"frame of reference" which focuses our attention on particular sensations and 
pre-interprets the relevance of these sensations for i^. Without such a 
schematic frame of reference for perception our ^nsations of shape^ sound, 
color and texture become fleeting intrusions on our consciousness but fail to 
orient us to their meaning or to provide us with a basis on which '^e might 
respond to them* 

Cultures represent the shared frames of reference or common points of 
view used by groups of people to give common meaning to their experiences, A 
cuiture is shared to the extent that individuals who are nominal members of a 
group are able to define common problems and bring common intentions^ 
judgments, and/or interests to bear on the interpretation of experience and 
thus develop comparable systems of perceptual recognition and meaningful 
interpretation of jointly encountered persons, objects, and events, Spradley and 
McCurdy (1972:8-9) define culture as "the knowledge people me to generate 
and interpret social behavior," They point out that individuals mmt learn how 
to interpret, the social meanings of their own behavior* Children in every 
society^ as they put it, 

are taught to "see" the world in a particular way, , , 
Through a long process of socialization children learn to 
organize their perceptions^ concepts and behavior. They 
acquire the knowledge that memters of their society have 
found useful in coping with their life situation. They are 
taught, in short, a "tacit theory of the world" (Kay 1970i20). . 
This theory is then used to organize their behavior, to 
anticipate the tehavior of others and to make sense out of 
the world in which they live, 

Geertz (1973) puts the ^me point more subtly when he argues that 
cultural anthropologists are engaged in interpreting what members of a cultural 
group "mean" or intend h ' ^^hAt they say and do. Cultural meaning does hot 
exist as a set of abstrac^ universal interpretations of behavior, but rather 
as a set of meanings coi »^ceiy shared (more or less, fully) by specific groups 
at particular times and places. Cultures, like languages, have unique 
syntactical and semantic structures— structures which are understood by 
ordering their component parts into a holistic system, not by testing the 
discrete elements of one culture against those of another. 

Winter (1966) following the lead of Schutz (1962) argues that the 
meanings of both individual and group behavior necessarily rest on the nature 
of the enterprise or "project" in which a person or cultural group is engaged. 
As Winter (p. 131) puts it, 

The decisive criterion for the "meaning of action" is the 
project of the actor ^the anticipated state of affairs in his 
own preramembrance or retrospective recovery of that 
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project as elapsedi that is, meaning is "what is meant" or 
"what was meant"* * . * The apprehension of the project rr y 
be inadequate, but the project is the criterion of meaning. 

He argues that this notion of an intentional project or enterprise is the 
basis for meaningfully interpreting behavior within all social groups whan he 
says (pp. 130, 133), 

The common culture Is, so to speak, the system of meaning 
of the societal processes— the project of that society in the 
most cdmprehensive sense, , , . Actors participate in the 
common culture according to their location in the society 
and the degree of responsibility which they assume; however 
their particular projects are judged within the common 
culture according to the accepted understanding of how 
things are done and what is or is not done. We take it for 
granted that their projects reflect that common culture 
which we share* Hence social action and »cial relationships 
pcesuppose sharing common typif ications and meanings with 
roughly similar systems of ralevance* 

Eric Voeglin (1952s27) puts the point similarly when he saysi 

Human society is not merely a fact, or an event in the 
external world to be studied by an observer like a natural 
phendmenon. Though it has externality as one of its 
important component Sj it is as a whole little woridj a 
cosmion, illuminated with meaning from within by the human 
beings who continuously create and bear it as the mode and 
condition of their self realization* 

This conception of culture as simultaneously a collective project and a 
shared meaning system operates at each of the three levels (organizational, 
group, and individual) through which experiences acquire incentive-values, 

A CULTURAL PERSPECTIVS ON SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 

Building, thenj on the work of a numter of cultural theorists notably, 
Voeglin (1952), Winter (1966), Jpradley 6c McCiffdy 0972), and Geertz (1973) ^ 
we sought to develop a cultural perspective on ^Blols and classrooms which 
would illuminate the meaning systems and incentives for action which control 
the work of teachers and principals. Although any attempt at a comprehensive 
theory is still premature, three points a^ut the cultural analysis of schools 
are basic to interpreting teacher job performance* 

First, the cultural perspective highlights the linkage between school 
organizatidns and the larger society- As cultural projects public Khools are 
driven by demands and expectations regarding educational outcomes which 
emanate from the society and are embodied in its legal, fiscal, and 
organizational structures* These societal projects play a significant role in 
creating teaching incentives. Not only do they fix the overall levels of 
community support, legal power, and fiscal resources provided to school 



systems, they also provide the ideological symbols which generate a sense of 
purpose or direction and thus mobilize and guide educator work efforts. 

Second, the need for a cultural project to inform the development of 
shared meanings and social norms within any social group underscores the fact 
that classrooms, which are themselves sub^ultural systems, require collective 
projects and systems of shared meanings for interpreting the tehavior of all 
who participate within them. 

Third, by accepting the cultural project or mission of the school as their 
own, teachers acquire the organization level incentives which Clark and Wilson 
(1961) called purposive* These incentives produce intrinsically rewarding 
experiences such as the feeling that one is doing significant work or realizing 
worthwhile social goals. Because legal, moral and fiscal support for education 
flows primarily to whole organizational units, teachers also acquire such 
extrinsic incentives as desireable physical working conditions and professional 
prestige through identification with institutional definitions of the meaning and 
mission of educating children* 

The fact that schooling is part of a national culture or collective social 
project means that schools are "meant" to be ^mething for, and to do 
something on behalf of, the larger society* What schools are meant to be or to 
do may be unclear, but knowing that they are intended for some societal 
purpose is a fundamental pre-requisite for interpreting the actions of their 
participants* Whether we are thinking of teachers or of students^ 
administrators, parents or school toard members, the motives and behaviors of 
all participants in the school becomes interpretable primarily in reference to 
some presumed conception of the proper business of schooling. Thus we can 
expect that teachers with substantially different conceptions of the enterprise 
of schooling will also orient themselves in different ways to their work 
responsibilities and will, in effect, be engaged in quite different kinds of work* 

When schools are viewed from a particular cultural perspective, teachers 
can be, and frequently are, classified as more or less responsible and as more 
or less competent in terms of how well they embody that cultural project 
within their work activities. Such classifications, however, obscure as much as 
they reveal about the teachers thus classified. Only when the teachers 
themselves have adopted the presumed cultural system Within which they are 
being evaluated can appropriate judgements regarding their competence or 
dedication be made* Teachers with different cultural presuppositions may be 
performing, with skill and diligence, tasks which are not recognized or valued, 
and will likely fail to perform vaii^d tasks tecause they do not see them as 
meaningfuU See Clarke (1973) and McDowell (1973) for empirical studies 
showing that principal evaluations of teachers is sharply affected by the 
principal's beliefs Bbout proper schdoiing methods and goals* McDowell's study 
also suggests that teacher behavior is altered significantly by changes in belief 
about method or purpose. 

To put this point in terms of teaching incentives, meaningful incentives 
for teaching are embsdied in the cultural project or enterprise which is used 
to give schooling its significance in society* \mong the teachers whom we 
studied, we found two fundamentally different perspectives on the societal 
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mission of the schools constituting one basic element in what Goldthorpep at 
ah (1963) refer to as a "work orientation," Some teachers identify schooling 
primarily with ''producing achievement*' while others adopt the view that 
schools have as their primary purpose "nurturing development" among children. 
We will elaborate on the differences between these two views more fully when 
interpreting our data in Chapter 3, For the moment, suffice it to say that 
teachers whose dominant incentive Is to produce achievement approach the 
process of teaching quite differently from those whose ^minant commitment is 
to child development and nurturance. 

Among equally competent and dedicated teachers^ ones who accept an 
achievement' production definition of their cultural role attend to very 
different aspects of the behavior of their students and structure their own 
teaching activities quite differently from those who embrace a child 
development definition of schooling, 

CLASSROOMS AS SUB-CULTURAL GROUPS 

In addition to highiighting alternative conceptions of the organizational 
mission of the school, a cultural analysis of motivation, rewards and incentives 
underscores the importance of ciassrooms as primary social groups within the 
school* In the typical elementary ^hooi classrooms serve as authentic 
sub^ultural ^groups — generating shared meanings and collective projects which 
establish social norms and expectations as well as the typifications needed to 
interpret the behavior of students and teachers* 

At this level teachers experience the intrinsic rewards associated with 
what Clark and Wilson (1961) called solidary incentives* They will either find 
that the classroom group (and their fellow teachers) to te a dose, warm^ 
primary group or a distant, cool and alien sub-culture* In addition to the 
intrinsic rewards of close association, they can receive rewards of a more 
extrinsic ^rt mediated through this group-level subculture. This occurs, for 
example, when close cooperation among group members enables them to secure 
public recognition or prestige, or perhaps gain a prize or bonus for their 
efforts. 

Of course, not all group-level rewards are positive ones* Interpersonal 
tensions can spring up in groups where basic group solidarity is well 
established, thus destroying the rewards of dose fellowship. And negative 
sanctions can be applied to a group by external forces, thus weakening the 
reward value of existing intrinsic identity rewards. 

It is important to remember that neither children nor teachers bring the 
entire range of their cultural meanings into the school* Both recognize that 
the school is a place created for special purposes and in which they must learn 
to participate as memters of an emergent group with a unique waning system. 
Within each classroom, activities and events acquire an integrity and meaning 
which only experienced participants can fully grasp* That is why teachers must 
struggle anew each September to transform a relatively chaotic collection of 
disparate individual students into an authentic sub-cultural group* Until the 
sub-cultural frame of reference emerges and engages the attention of all 
members of the classroom group, events continue to be mystifying for the 
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participantSj instructions lack coherence and meaning, and requirements appear 
arbitrary and capricious. 

In the same way that the organization level analysis of schooling reveals 
divergent and sometimes contradictory interpretations of the larger cultural 
enterprise of education, ciassrooms can express different sub-cultural 
commitments and goals* (See, for example, Clarke's, 1973, description of the 
difference between "child centered" and "academically oriented" classroom 
orientations). 

As eiabprated in Chapter 3, among the fifteen teachers we observed we 
found a strong tendency for some to embrace a conception of their classroom 
cultural mission as "keeping school" while others held "teaching lessons" to be 
central to their work responsibilities. That is, some teachers were guided 
primarily by a desire to reproduce, within their ciassrooms, the basic 
organizational expectations for orderly classroom tehavior, dutiful adherence 
to district curriculum policies and superordlnate directions {i.e*^ had a 
group-level incentive to "keep school") while others responded to the classroom 
as a place where activities are Invented^ where children are engaged and 
confronted with opportunities, or perhaps even demandsy for social and 
Intellectual learning (i.e., had a group-level incentive to '*teach 
lessons"). 

CULTURE AT THE INDIVIDUAL LEVEL 

At the individual level, a cultural approach to Interpreting motivation, 
rewards and incentives draws attention to the importance of self-identity for 
all participants in a social system. Non-cultural theories may conceptualize a 
teaching "labor market" as an objective fact, and assume that teacher behavior 
can be accounted for on the basis of certain measurable characteristics of this 
market* Such theories presume that workers "sell" their later for various 
salary^ fringe benefits^ social prestige^ co-worker reiatlonshipSj commodious 
working conditions, or some other rewarding experiences. Cultural analysis 
reminds us^ however^ that being "in the labor market" is a state of mind — not 
simply an objective condition. One Indicator of the extent to which the labor 
market behavior of teachers is guided by cultural semantics rather than 
objective realities Is the amount of time and energy union organizers invest in 
trying to persuade teachers that they need union representation to protect and 
further their interests as latorers. 

Work^role and career are the central terms in a cultural analysis of 
teacher work motivation. As culturally given^ teacher work roles are fairly 
ambiguous. This ambiguity is reflected in a fairly widespread teUef that 
teachers are always inadequately trained to know how to do their jobs. It is 
also reflected in ti oft cited adage that teaching has no adequate 
"technology" which *i specific activities to expected results (Dreebenj 1970)* 
The cultural perspective, while bringing this role ambiguity Into focus does not 
require that we view it as a problem. Rather, cultural analysis ^eks to 
understand how and why individual teachers respond to this ambiguity. Cultural 
analysis asks whether, and If so how, teachers are able to establish sufficiently 
explicit role definitions to be able to plan and perform specific tasks* More 
importantly, cultural analysis illuminates the ways In which different 
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participants in the school acquire different work role definitions and what 
happens when these divergent conceptions are being simultaneously enacted* As 
descrited more fully in the next chapter, the fifteen teachers in our study 
display rather different work role definitions with commensurate differences in 
their work style and emphasis* 

From a cultural perspective, careers represent the long term project or 
enterprise aspect of individual motivation. Whereas work role definitions rest 
on a more immediate sense of meaning, personal careers are only perceived by 
individuals whose cultural meaning systems include longer range goals or 
purposes. Cultural frameworks, which include a ^nse of areer as well as 
immediate work role definitions, enable teachers (as well as other workers) to 
tolerate and perhaps even effectively perform tasks which would be less 
attractive or rewarding in the absence of this sense of career* 

We found significant differences in the degree to which subjects in our 
study (both teachers and administrators) possessed a sense of their work as a 
career* There were also substantial differences in the sorts of careers being 
pursued by those whose career perspecTi^^es were easily recognized. 

To summarize! a cultural perspective on teaching offers the richest and 
most comprehensive framework for^ interpreting incentives ^ rewards, and work 
motivations. Cultures consist of shared meanings (used to typify and evaluate 
everyday events and activities) and collective projects (which guide Intentions, 
plans, and actions)* Cultural analysis can be appiled to teacher incentives at 
all three levels (i*e*, organizational, groups and individual)* Organizationally ^ 
the cultural perspective highlights differences in the . incentlve=value of 
achievement production and child nurturance as the basic mission of the 
school* At the group level, cultural analysis draws attention to the difference 
between "keeping school" and "teaching lessons" as the primary Incentive or 
purpose for classroom activities* And at the individual level cultural analysis 
highlights the Importance of differences in perceived work role and career 
definitions for teachers* 



CHAPTER lil 



THE WORK ORIENTATIONS AND INCENTIVE SYSTEMS 
OF FIFTEEN ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 



The last chapter CDnciuded with the proposition that teacher incentives 
are best interpreted from a cultural perspective. Moreover, it was argued^ such 
a cultural perspective illuminates the relationship between teachers' overall 
work orientations and their responsiveness to individual, groups and 
organization level incentives for teaching. This chapter presents interview and 
observational data drawn from fifteen elementary school teachers^ The focus 
of attention is on critical similarities and differences m these teachers' 
cultural orientations which separate them into four distinct groups. 

The fifteen teachers in this study are described in Figure III^l. They are 
arranged into four to their overall work o r i e n t a t io ns ^ as 
described in detail below. The first three teachers, Mrs. A, Bj and C, are all 
experienced, anglo, female teachers* In addition to faring a common 
perspective on the nature of teaching, each of these three teachers has a work 
assignment which gives them some administrative responsibility, Mrs, A and 
Mrs» B are teaching vice-principals while Mrs* C is a resource teacher with 
special responsibiiities for assisting other teachers with mainstreamed special 
education students. Two of these teachers, Mrs, A and Mrs, B, are assigned to 
the two predominately black inner-city schools in our ^mple, Mrs* C is 
assigned to the larger, multi-ethnic urban school* 

Mr, Mr, E and Ms. F constitute the second group in our sample* This 
group is much more heterogeneous in character than the first* Mr, D is an 
Hispanic teacher with several years of secondary school experience. He moved 
volmtarily to the predominantly Hispanic eierrantary school in our sample in 
order to teach second graders. He explained his move as one which would 
enable him to work with younger children where he would be more effective 
tecause, as he put it, these are the years during which their basic attitudeV 
and abilities are formed* Mr* E and Ms, F are youngs TOn-tenured, anglo 
teachers* He works in one of the predominately black schoolsi she works as a 
special education teacher in the most suburbanized of the sample schools. 

The third group of teachers^ Mrs, H^ I, and 3, are also ; fairly 
heterogeneous. Two of them^ Mrs, G and Mrs. are very experienced teachers 
of younger children. They are both anglos and work in the two predominantly 
black schools. Mrs, G*s kindergarten is a special class created as part of the 
district's **magnet school" desegregation program* Thus^ while she is located in 
a predominantly black school, the majority of her students are mentally gifted 
anglo chil^en* Mrs* I is the only Asian-American in our sample. She works in 
the multiethnic urban school* Mrs. 3 is a young Hispanic female working in the 
predominantly Hispanic school. 
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FIGURE III-l. TEACHER CKARACTERISTICS , ASS^IGNMENTS , 
AND OVERALL WORK ORIENTATIONS 
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The fourth ^roup is made up largeiy of veteran teachers. The exceprion 
is Mrs. M, a firs: year special education teacher working in the suburban 
schooL The four veterans in this group share in common the fact that th 
were identified by the cooperating principals as the "weak*' teachers in our 
sample. Mrs. M, though not initially identified as weak, did have difficulty 
coping with her teaching assignment and was eventually transferred to a 
different school, Mr, K, who had been a principal for ten years^ had just 
returned to classroom teaching duties. He had moved to California for health 
reasons and was estabiishing himself anew In this state* 

The remainder of this chapter is divided into three sections, Firstj the 
teachers* orientations toward organization level, or "school missidn", incentive 
systems are examined. Data are presented to show that six of the fifteen 
teachers in our sample (teachers A through F) believe that the primary cultural 
mission of schooling is the "production of achievement"^ while the other nine 
(Mrs, G through Mrs, O) identify the "nurture of children" as their primary 
organizational purpose. Following this discussion, a section is devoted to data 
on the teachers' group level, or "classroom life", incentive systems. As this 
section shows, eight of the fifteen teachers (A through C and K thrdugh O) 
view student group life primarily in terms of "keeping schoorS while the other 
seven teachers interpret these group processes primarily as a mattar of 
"teaching lessons". 

The implications of these organization and group level Incentive systems 
for individual teacher work orientations are explored in a longer third section. 
Data presented in the third section indicate that the organization and group 
level incentive systems interact to form four separate groups' of teachers. The 
three teachers in group one (A, B, and C) aim at producing achievement by 
keeping school. Group twOj also made up of three teachers (D, E, and F), seeks 
to produce achievement by teaching lessons. Group three (teachers G, 1^ and 
3) relies on the teaching of lessons to enhance child nurture and development, 
while the fourth group (K, M, N, and O) utilizes school keeping strategies 
for this purpose. As indicated in this section^ Individual level incentive systems 
are forged^ teaching work roles are defined, and areer perspectives are 
formulated as teachers bring their individual motivation and reward system into 
line with these organization and group level incentive systems, 

ORGANIZATIONAL INCENTIVES^ 
ACHIEVEMENT PRODUCTION VS, CHILD NURTURE 

How do teachers decide whether their work is contributing to the basic 
purposes of the school? Our teachers answered this question in many different 
ways, but two broad themes emerge from close scrutiny of their Interview 
responses and their teaching behaviors* One theme Is clearly expressed in the 
following remark, made by Mrs. A, 

I really feel that if the child can learn inner discipline and 
learn to accept the fact that mmm things are not always fun 
— for exampie, reading for ^me children is not fun — but 
the only way it^s ever going to be fun is to keep plugging at 
it. So, if they at least get the attitude that there are 
certain things that mmx be cbne despite that fact that we 
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don't like U ^ then everything else will work. 



At another point, she reiterates this perspective when she says^ 

The most important consideration is probably getting up to 
grade leveU Covering the materials not just covering it, but 
teaching it, really teaching it, I think it^s always teen, 
Mayte that's why I have aiways been considered a fairly 
good teacher, tecause I refuse to accept the fact that jtet 
tecause a child was placed in a turkey reading group, that 
the child can't learn more* 

Trus teacher telle ves that schools exist to produce objective, 
measureable achievement gains among students. She feels that she Is 
contributing to the mission of the school if her children are able to read easily 
and compute accurately using the materials prescrited for their age group In 
the district curriculum* 

Another teacher, Mr* D, places less importance on such standardized 
measures of achievement as the district curriculum guides, but he still 
identifies achievement as the primary purpose of schooling. He saySs 

The most important ^consideration in what I teach is getting 
the children to like learning. You would expect that math is. 
mayte the main thing, or reading Is the main, things or 
whatever a teacher's preference. To me, however^ it Is just 
getting a kid to learn to like to learn. Because once you get 
them hooked on learning they go into everything on their 
own. And, of courses teing a good reader and knowing 
elementary math, those are part of the tools you have to 
have in order to tecome a good learner. But that is 
basically it. 

For Mr, D, if children like learning and show, real progress in their 
studies he feels that he is contributing to the school. He eiaboratesj 

The mo5t important thing that I teach is probably, , , back 
to the love of learningj or how to learn^ or getting used to 
learning, things of that sort. Because^ to say that anything^ 
ake tehavior. Is more Important than attitude or attitude is 
more important than academics, * , it all goes together and 
I think it is to get the kids to like to learn. And it sort 
of includes all those other things. 

For a third teacher, Mr- achievement is not only the primary purpose 
of schoolings it Is also takes time to show Itself, He says, 

It seems like in teaching a lot of your results, a lot of 
things that you see, you don't see until maybe four, five, six 
years down the road when you see a kid ^ing extremely 
well, I think when I see a kid making progress — especially 
a kid that had a lot of problems tefore and people had ymt 
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given up on him. . . Some teachers just give up on kids, 
sayingj "Oh, you're ymt not .going to learn anything^* or, 
*'Oh, he' is just at thisMeval and he Is not going to do any 
batterJ' If I see him make progress then I feel proud of 
myself* I think I feel prouder of myself than I do of him. 

Contrast the views of Mrs. A, Mr* and Mr, E with the following 
remarks by three other teachers* A fifth grade teachery Mrs. I, says, 

I see my class as "young broncos" that need to be tamed. 
Like Vm taking them into a new world. I keep on telling 
them, "You are in the fifth grade nowj" because they like to 
play games in third and fourth and go along with that, but I 
keep on telling themj fifth grade is like you are taking a 
step into a whole new world. And maturity, hormones, the 
whole thing is bubbling and I have to kind of grab them by 
the hand and lead them through this tunnel. And a lot of 
them don't even know they are going through it* But 
eventually they will know that they are going through it. So, 
I see them as like young broncos that have to tamed and 
I really like the challenge* 

For 'his teacher child growth and development are at the center of the 

schooTs mission. Academic achievement is desirable, but she sees nurturing her 

children thruugh their transformation into adolescence as the most critical 
function a teacher can perform, 

Mrs. G, a kindergarten teacher, offers a similar view of the school -s 
central mission when she says, 

The most important consideration in what I teach is what I 
am giving them. I want to be sure they are comfortable in 
school. I want them to be happy coming here* At this 
particular stage^ you know, in kindergarten^ if they get a lot 
of heavy academics it does not make that much difference 
because what they need to know is that school is a nice 
place to come to. A place where you can learns but also a 
place that will welcome and make you feel like it's not 
drudgery, I do want them all to learn. too. I want them to 
have their reading skills and I want them to get their math 
skills so we spend time on it, but I don't want any pressured 
situations for them at this stage. They ^n't need that* They 
have a lot of time to grow ar d be pressured* 

Mrs. Lj a second-third grade teacher, provides a third example r 
commitment to child development rather than achievement* She says, 

I make curricular decisions, usuaily, by where I feel the 
children need help* I try to help them. I don't try too much 
to impose a regimen. Of course, we have a certain regimen 
in the curriculum that is selected, etc* But I try to let them 
go where they are able* And I help them where I feel they 



need help* And they come and say they need help- 



Mrs. L*s views are much more passive than those of Mrs* I and Mrs. G, 
betraying a substantially lower level of confidence on her part that she coes 
anything that contributes greatly to the schoors primary mission, Nevertheiess, 
she conveys an unmistakeable commitment to the pre-eminence of nurture and 
development goals rather than achievement production. 

Of the fifteen teachers in our ^mple, a total of six share the 
achievement production orientation of Mrs. Aj Mr, D, and Mr* E* The other 
nine teachers share the chJd nurture views of Mrs* I, Mrs* G, and Mrs* L* The 
SIX achievement producers share three teliefs which serve to support their 
view of the school's basic mission* First, they all feel strongly that teachers 
not students — are responsibie for initiating the learning process* Second, they 
all believe that schooling is serious work — work which even at its best is not 
always fun for either students or their teachers. And thirdy they all believe 
that teaching work is primarily instructionalj rather than evocative or 
educative in character* That is, they telieve that they should aggressiveiy 
present materials and learning experiences to the children — materials based 
on their eventual goal of improving student achievement, not just on students* 
current interests or abilities. 

The nine teachers with child developm.ent orientations share the obverse 
of these beliefs* They each express the view that students bear the ultimate 
responsibility for initiating their own learning processesi that schools should 
appeal to the children's interest, curiosity, or sense of play; and that teaching 
works best it learning is evoked or "educed^* from child: en rather than pressed 
upon them, 

A good example of the achievement producers' acceptance of the 
responsibility for initiating actions is seen in the following exerpt from Mrs* 
B*s interview. 

The important consideration in my teaching is to make sure 
that the students are grasping the conceptSj whether it be 
math, reading, heaith^ or whatever. And by getting feedback 
from them — whether it be tody ianguage^ verbally, or 
written — I know whether or not I am doing my job, 
whatever subject it might be that we are working on* 

She makes more explicit her belief that this responsibiUty is for the 
children's educational achievement when she says, 

I think I am being responsible for their education* I cannot 
dwell too much on their problems at home, I can empathize 
and I can see to it that, perhaps, counseling or a certain 
agency that could mayte provide contingency funds — if^ 
there is no one in the house, or whatever* I can do those 
things, but when it comes time that they are ' in this 
classroom, then by gosh, at that time I must ' isi^^ that we 
get on with the lessons, or I could be having t\ ^rapy in here 
all day and I would not really be doing the kid^ a service as 



far as making sure that they have math skills and reading 
skills, so when they do get out on their own they won't 
cheated and that they will be able to survive and hopefully 
get off the welfare syndrome that's, may^j been in their 
farnily for generations. 

As revealed in this passage, her commitments are clearly instructional in 
character. She delivers specific math, reading, or other subject matter skills 
which she and the other achievement producers believe will enable the 
students to survive and prosper in later life. 

The ievement producers' belief that schooling is work Is captured in 
a remark by Mrs* B, when she said, 

There's kind of a fine line where I can be loving and caring 
to my kids, but also assertive — such as, "I'm sorry that 
happened, Susie, or Johnny, nevertheless, we have work to 
do todayj now let's get on with it," I will not let their 
plight interfere with developing them as a person, as far as 
their academic work* 

At first glance, Mrs. B's use of the term '^development" in this remark 
might seem to mean that she has taken the child nurture view. Her 
parentheiical phrase, '*as far as their academic work" was added, however, just 
to keep our interviewer from teing confused, Mrs, B is unequivocally 
corrimitted to the proposition that schools are academic achievement producers, 
not extensions of family life or social service agencies. 

In the following passage, taken from Mr. E's interview transcript, the 
achievement producers* belief in teacher responsibility for initiating the 
learning process is combined with an emphasis on the view that teaching and 
learning are serious work* 

Teaching is not very redeeming at the particular moment 
when you-re doing it* I think it is something you have to 
stand back, look at^ and ^y^ '-Wall, you know we have done 
this, and I can see how far they have come," And^ I think 
that with a combination clasSj because I have a couple of 
kids back from last year and see what they are Uke this 
year, that I can more or less compare the fifth grade with 
the fourth grade. And, I can see the big difference, I can 
see the big gap fight there and I thinks "I'm doing a pretty 
good job after all. You know, I did not do such a bad job," I 
think that is probably the most redeeming thing — making 
progress. That 'makes me feel really good. 

In this view, "progress" — Mr, £*$ word for student achievement — 
springs directly from the willingness of teachers and students to get down to 
business. While serious^ however, this business does not have to be tedious or 
boring, Mr,^E also said, 

I try to add a little bit to it, I try to be a little funny with 
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the kids, I try to say things that the kids will think are 
funny, Vm reading a book right nowj a book about the test 
Christmas pageant ever. The thing is hilarious, just hilarious. 
It's about a very poor family, by the name of Herdmann, 
Right? And they have nasty dispositions and it is just a 
hoot. The book so far, what I have read, has just teen a 
hoot, and the kids are getting a kick out of it and Vm 
getting a kick out of it. It is fun to read. It is not real drab 
materiaU I don't like the picture of the school marm sitting 
up there in the class saying, "You're going to do this.-S or 
"You're going to do that." That would be drab. 

Teachers with the child nurture orientation discuss these issues in very 
different terms. Mrs. I, for example^ articulates the child nurture viewpoint 
when she says, 

I'm not here ji^t for myself, I'm here for them, and I need 
them as much as they need me. Without each other we 
really could not accomplish anything. 

She expands on this view, saying. 

Yes, their accomplishments in, ^ay tests or what have jou, 
did make me happy, but I think it was more of this 
relationship that we had with each other tecause I was able 
to relate to them and they were able to relate to me* Like 
we were to do math or addition or multiplicaton, or 
whatever. So I guess what I am saying is the physical thing, 
it doesn't have to be touch, or it doesn't have to be $20 or 
a fur coat. It is just "Wow, thank you very much, I really 
enjoyed it." And, I find that this year the sixth graders who 
were in my class last year are coming back to see me sX 
recess. "Do you need any help? How are you? Geej the room 
looks much different from last year's." And that kind of 
thing. So I am going "Wow!" I am patting myself on the back 
and I am feeling fantastic. I feel really great. 

Another nurturer, Mrs. L, highlights their tendency to see chidren as 
the initiators of action. She says, 

What I like is really a sense of the kids wanting to learn, I 
like it when children start to see what they can accomplish, 

Mrs. H, a first grade teacher, is typical of this group in her emphasis on 
the importance of children finding school experiences both broadening and 
enjoyable. She says, 

I think that children need to be involved in "doing", so that 
they are functioning well at both the right and left brain 
levels when they are seeing and doing* And, I think that, as 
much as possible, this klncf of thing needs to be done well 
all the tirn©. Sometimes it is very very difficult, but their 



response is in how well they learn, and whether or not they 
are happy with what they are doing. And yet, at the ^me 
time, maintaining good discipline in the classroom so that 
everybody is functioning and doing — and having a good 
time* 

To sumrnarizei six of our teachers expressedj in one way or another, a 
commitment to the proposition that the schooTs primary mission icr rhe 
production of achievement — achievement that can be measured and therefore 
recognized by everyone. The other nine teachers give primary weight to the 
school's function as an agency of child nurture and development. For this 
group, children show growth and maturity in ways that are subtle and comple-x, 
and may not be easily measured, 

GROUP LEVEL INCENTIVE?^ 
KEEPING SCHOOL VS. TEACHING. LESSwNS 

In addition to balancing the tension between achievement and nurture as 
the ultimate goals of education^ every teacher in our sample displayed a clear 
preference for one of two basic strategies for organizing their classrooms. This 
second general work Qrientation parameter represents the group level incentive 
system described in Chapter 2, - In selecting an approach to classroom 
organization, teachers are determinining what type of cultural meaning systetri 
will be developed among their students. They also are defining the nature of 
their own "solidary" or group participation incentives. 

Some teachers see the development of programs, the proper placement of 
children within those programss and encouraging or insisting upon student 
compliance with the demands of these programs, as the most basic elements in 
their teaching strategies. These teachers, let call them the "school 
keepers", believe that educational objectives whether achievement or 
nurturance In ^aracter — are test pursued by creating a classroom 
environment which surrdunds students with opportunities and expectations that 
both respond to their current abilities and move them toward long-term 
learning goals. For teachers holding this view, education consists of a set of 
"experiences" which c^iildren encounter, learn to cope with* and eventually 
master. 

Eight of the fifteen teachers we studied (viz*, teachers A through C and 
K through O) held this perspective on classroom organization* As elaborated 
below, these teachers find their own group identity, if at all, primarily among 
the other adults in the school system rather than with the children. 

The other seven teachers in our ^mple (i,e*j D through 3) focus their 
classroom strategies on the structure and conduct of lessons rather than the 
organization and implementatidn of programs. These teachers express the view 
that learning is more the result of "activities" than "experiences", ^ That is, 
they believe that students learn through high quality engagement in particular 
lesson activities and they take a special interest in stimulating and directing 
that engagement. For these teachers, solidary group incentives are focused 
inside the classroom, with the students. 



THE SCHOOL KEEPING STRATEGY, as expressed by achievement 
oriented teachers^ is captured by Mrs, A, when she says. 

The most important thing I teach is study skiUSy work skills, 
and responsibility^ I think that a kid an learn. There are 
certain things that must be done^ whether it is an enjoyable 
experience or not, then all other^ things wiil fail into place, 
whether it is reading, math, or whatever, I have personally 
enjoyed teaching math more than anything else* I think it is 
fun becau se I have always enjoyed math, although I have not 
been stupendously successful, I guess I have been above 
average. I love reading, I like to teach reading. But reading 
— there is not any instant success with reading. 

This same orientation is em^died in her remarks at another point where, 
after telling us that getting children "up to grade level*- and "covering" or 
'■teaching" curricular materiais are the most important considerations in 
teaching, she ^ys, 

It*s all in your expectations, but I expect them to work at 
grade leveL 

Mrs, B, who is not as clearly committed to this programatic approach, 
nevertheless reports getting her greatest joy from turning around the "snottiest 
kid you can give me," As she puts it, 

I find it very rewarding to working with students who are 
showing growth. Not only academically, but as far as their 
attitudes^ their behavior. I really turn on to the snottiest 
kid you can give me to be able to help that child discover 
seff-'worth and the joys of reading and telng able to work 
out a long division problem. Being able to feed back to me 
their multiplication tables. To see that growth and to see 
that joy within themselves, when they have mastered a taskj 
or they are just about ready to and they can feel it* 

As Mrs. B ^ees it, the learning tasks — readings working out long 
division, or whatever else might be expected of sixth graders — are given in 
the curriculum. Her job is to help the kids experience mastery over these 
tasks* 

The school keepers^ who take nurture rather than achievement as their 
primary goal, articulate this programatic issue somewhat differently. Mrs. L, 
for example, sees It more as a matter of making her life as a second/third 
grade teacher easier and assuring that the whole educational system becomes 
more respectable. She says, 

I think that if we had K-1 classes where children were put 
in a 1 to 10 ratio and then evolved — either tested, taught 
or screened so that by the time they got to third grade 
they could test Into the third grade. Then. * . they would 
still vary in their abilities and speed of learningi so you 
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would still have plenty of groups, but the point is, it would 
give them some feeling of "I've reached a landmark in my 
schooU Tve made third grade," And then there would be 
better respect for the system^ 

Mrs, O, less concerned with the larger issue of school operationSj sees 
program structure as an important framework for organizing her teaching 
efforts. She is particularly concerned with the importance of the clock and the 
schedule as devices for controlling the class^jom activity system. She says, 

I can determine what can get done in a class period by the 
actual time of the work schedule* Now some children, as we 
all knoWj are faster workers than others. Some can complete 
this writing lesson in^ mayte, ten minutes. And for some it 
will take 39 minutes. So, those that have not completed it, 
Will have to go on with their reading* In their spare 
moments they have to come back and get their writing 
assignment completed* 

« 

A little later she elaborates, 

Those that I know could work a little faster, I encourage 
them to complete their work at a certain time, "Look at the 
clock now* By the time that long hand gets to a certain 
number, I would like you to be through writing," Some are 
slow workers, but I know they are picking up now, 

THE. LESSON TEACHING APPROACH, contrasts sharply with the school 
keeping strategy for classroom organization^ Mr^ D articulates the starting 
point for the lesson teachers when he says, 

I love learning and I really get interested in, and turned on^ 
to the things that I am doing in class. I expand on it* 

He is so taken by the content of his lessons that, he tells uSj 

I discover new things, right along with the kids* 

Mr* E says he likes this yearns fourth/fifth grade class because. 

We have discussions and a huge amount of the class takes 
part in the discussions* It's not the type of class that you 
are trying to wring answers out of them. They all have 
something to say. So, it is nice* It is a fun class. They are 
curious a^ut things* 

He elaborates on how his lesson^teaching focus creates a tension 
between his own interests and those of the district program and curricular 
structure. He says. 



A lot of curriculum decisions are aLready made for me by 
the district and by the state, and so it narrows things down 



a Iniie bit. Certain things do have to be covered. But there 
are areas that I like teaching* i teach a unit on weather 
every year, and I like that^ I teach a health unit on 
nutrition and I enjoy that. I enjoy teaching U- S. History 
because I enjoy the history of the United States. There are 
certain things that I just like to teach and then there are 
certain things that I am obiigated to teachj like reading, 
math, and language* There are things that the State of 
California <mandates>* * * everybody, like kids, needs to 
learn this anyway* It is part of teaching, anywayj and it has 
been since the beginning of time* But 1 do have certain 
areas that I really like teaching so I teach those areas 
because I have somewhat of a free han in those areas, I am 
pretty well locked into the other areas* I have to meet 
certain objectives in other areas. 

Thus, Mr* E finds opportunities to realize his primary interest^ teaching 
lessons, within the relatively more distasteful and mundane process of keeping 
schooi. 

Miss F, a special education teacher working with seriously handicapped 
aphasic students, displays her interest in teaching lessons in her insistance 
that. 

This is not a "behind" class, this is a language class. During 
spelling drills, for example, I give a clue* "The opposite of 
tight is* * , " I use a language oriented spelling test as one 
approach to the work* Earth, for example^ is related to "a 
planet" and "dirt"* That^s the way I teach spelling* Trying to 
get as much language into it as I can. These children are 
stronger auditorily than visually* I'm hoping that by giving 
verbal inputs they might be more syccessful* 

Among the child nurturers, the lesson-teaching rather than school^ 
keeping focus is well articulated by Mrs* H who says. 

When I decide what to teach ^ first of all, I take into 
consideration the children and what level they are^ which 
seems to be different every year* Then I usually try to 
determine a form of presentation and introduction — 
something to make the lesson or whatever exciting, 
something the children will be interested in and that also 
depends on the group* I do something a different way each 
year,- depending on the type of diild and what their 
interests are. We set this up, and then if I need extra 
material I go see where we can get that, whether it is audio 
visual, or I have to go buy something* 

In the following remark, Mrs* G, a kindergarten teacher exhibits some 
tension between the achievement and nurture goals, but there is no mistaking 
her commitment to taking possession of the teaching process when she says, 
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The most important thing I teach in the schedule is — I'm 
weighing that because, although I fee! that reading is 
important, and math is important^ I feel that learning to 
socialize and get along is even more importani — so, I guess 
the social aspect is very important to me. 

And when asked about this '^social aspect's ^he makes it clear that this is a 
lesson to be taught; not ji^t a set of social experiences within the classroom. 
As she puts itj the social aspect, 

kind of falls where it falls. Other than our social studies — 
where we discuss behavior, and "How do we treat our 
friends?" — it's things that happen dufing the day, you 
know, "How did so and so treat so and so? Do you think that 
was the right way? What can we do to change that?'* 

In sum^ eight of our fifteen teachers approach classroom organization 
progfamatically and see their role as "keeping school" while the other seven 
concentrate on interacting with the children and see their role as "teaching 
lessons". The first group emphasizes the importance of children's abilities and 
teachers' expectations* The second group looks more at the students' 
engagement and teachers' preparation of specific learning activities. 

INDIVIDUAL INCENTIVESi 
ROLE DEFINITIONS AND CAREER ORIENTATIONS 

The fifteen teachers in our study fall into four distinct groups when 
Of ganization-level J purposive incentives and group-leveij solidary incentives are 
considered simultaneously* The four groups are depicted graphically In Figure 
III-2, The three teachers who combine achievement production with keeping 
school (teachers A^ 8^ and C) are shown in the upper left cell of the figure. 
The three who rely more on teaching lessons to realize this goal (teachers D, 
Ej and F) are in the lower left celL The four who focus the lesson teaching 
strategy on child nurture and development goals (teachers G, H, I, and 3) are 
in the lower right cellj and the nurture oriented teachers who rely on the 
school keeping strategy (teachers K, L, N^ and O) are in the upper right 
cell of the figure. 

Critical elements in the purposive and solidary incentive systems are 
suggested along the margins of Figure 111-2* As described previously, adopting 
an achievement production goal encourages teachers to concentrate on 
instructional processes whereas nurture goals call for an evocative or 
educative approach to teaching. Similarly, achievement producers concentrate 
more on curricular content while nurturers emphasize teaching relationships* 
Achievement producers see school as worki nurturers see it as an opportunity 
or an adventure* 
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As indicated along the left margin of the figurej school keeping 
strategies emphasize grade-level performance within district curricular 
programs w'^ile lesson teaching concentrates on the presentation of novel, 
potentiaily exciting materials and activities which the teacher is confident will 
produce specific learning outcomes for a particular class or group. 
Consequently^ school keepers find chUdren's abilities an important factor in 
thinking about and planning their teaching activities while the lesson teachers 
see student interest as more important^ 

In the remainder of this chapter we examine the work orientations and 
individual level incentives shared by the members of each of the four 
sub-groups in our sample* Each group shares a common set of cultural meanings 
regarding six basic elements in their work. These shared elements are: 

L A common view about what teaching activities contribute 
most to student learning, 

2. A common set of criteria for determining whether their 
teaching is being successful in realizing its fundamv?nial 
goals. 

3* A common viewpoint regarding what students need to do 
in order to be successful, and how successful students can 
be recognized* 

A common sense of what the most difficult aspect of 
teaching is — difficult in the sense that teachers who can 
handle this task well are truly good teachers* 

5. A common view regarding the most distasteful part of 
teaching ^ distasteful because it represents a perpetually 
unsolvable problem which constantly interferes with their 
work, 

6, A common view regarding the central mystery of teaching 
the marvelous thing which makes learnihg possible and 

which can be celebrated, but cannot be entirely predicted or 
controlled* 

These shared cultural meanings shape the ways in which teachers 
develop an individual incentive systems* They define the nature of the teaching 
work role and they tell teachers how to imagine their futures and pursue their 
careers. Because these individual level incentives are shared among the 
members of each group, they think, talk, and act in similar ways within the 
school and classroom* 

GROUP 1* THE MASTER TEACHERS 

The first group of teachers (A, B, and C) we have called the '^master 
teachers*" They have each been recognized by their superiors as strong 
contributors to the school system as well as effective classroom performers. 
These teachers have a deep commitment to the production of achievement a 
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commitment which they tend to articulate in terms of "bringing kids up to 
grade-lever% This symboi provides their basic criterion for successful teaching. 
For these master teachers, "academic discipline" is the key to improved 
student learning- Mrs. A puts it well when she says, 

I think that probably the nicest thing about teaching for me 
right now, is seeing a chiid who is kind of squirrely, totally 
irresponsible, start building a sense of responsibility in terms 
of bringing home his homework, you know, seeing the level 
of concern raised in a child so that he or she really cares 
about getting that work finished, about learning those times 
tables* I think, seeing them develop into responsible students 
is probably the most satisfying thing for me right now* 

Later, she expands on this matter of effort and responsibility when she 

^ys, 

I expect them to work at grade -level, or as close to it as 
they possibly can. And for the most part they do — because 
I want them to. And they work hard to catch up to it and 
I've always explained it. to parents, that that's the way I 
feel, and they can accept that and they will push to make 
sure that the children get to it* 

She concludes with, 

So if they at least get the attitude that there are certain 
things that must be done it may ^ a fact of life that we 
don't like it, but then everything else will work* It's self 
discipline, 

' Mrs* B puts the goals in organizational terms when she says, 

Most of the students in this class are identified as being 
anywhere from one to three years be low ^ grade level in 
reading and/or math. The class is primarily made up of Black 
students* We have two Mexican-American students and six 
Anglos and one Indian* And you might think, "Gee, why do 
you think about that so much?" Weil, at our school we are' 
very concerned with numters because^ as you may be aware^ 
the District schools have been involved in a lawsuit for the 
past- number of years* 

She expands on this legal and organizational situation sayings 

We are a Comp, Ed,, Title I, school and we are receiving 
special moneys from the state* We entered into an 
agreement where we have a school plan — anytime you 
receive money there are strings^ and one of the strings 
happens to be th^t we have a school plan — and we have 
pretty much written our whole program, curriculum in all 
areas, staff development^ etc. It's covered in the school 



pldn, so I alwas address that. Also, our proficiencies, by 
way of the continuums, so that I make sure that al! of my 
kids have been exposed, at least exposed^ to mastering the 
minimum, proficiencies before they go on to the next grade. 

For these teachers^ students succeed by "getting with the program'', by 
"buckling down'', and by ■*piugging away" at their school work. The greatest 
mystery for the master teachers is that whe.i you really expect more from 
students, even handicapped or squirrely ones, they wiil do more. 

The hardest thi about teaching, as these master teachers see it, is 
"getting to-' the difficult kids. Mrs, A, as quoted above, talks about this as 
seeing a kid who has been "kind of squirrely" starting to become academically 
responsible for his homework, Mrs* B describes it as taking the "snottiest kid 
you can give me" and helping him to discover "self worth" through the "joys of 
reading." For Mrs. C, the special education resource teacher in this group, the 
tough cases which she takes pride in handling tend to be other teachers rather 
than students. She is declaring her own sense of mastery as much as reporting 
on her staff colleagues when she says, 

1 love the peopie I work with, as far as the staff members 
here* Even the staff rnemter that is tactless or the member 
who gripes. 

This attitude is an important part of her work, because, 

My responsibility is to the principal — to support him in the 
smooth running of the school. I help teachers in ordering 
supplies* I put In, the instructional program those things that 
are needed to CB.rry out mandates. . . I am a go-between 
<between the principal and the teachers>. 

As master teachers, the memters of this group take pride in successfully 
handling difficult interpersonal problems. But they find it distaitefui, and 
ultimately intolerable, if they do not get support form their principals, Mrs, A 
told us. 

Had I not gotten interested In working for a principal who 
really supported me and liked me, I probably would have 
become a very discontented, burned-out person becai^e I 
was getting to that point rapidly, I had been teaching eight 
years, and I had worked for a number of principals, many of 
whom were totally non-supportive simply because I don't 
think they had the skills to work with people and to stroke 
them once in a while and say, "This is a nice thing that you 
are doing," And I felt like it did not really matter what I 
did. I was still considered "average", and I was getting 
rapidly burned-out. Now with my newest job I find that I do 
see some of the people I work with that just work m hard 
and some who have either become, or maybe they always 
were, kind of negative or burned^ut acting, and I really 
wish they would do themselves and the kids a favor and go 
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into sornething else, I really am a firm teliever, if you don*t 
iiKe what you are ^ing, get out, because it's so unfair to 
yourseif and the people that you work with — and this is 
true for any profession, whether it's teaching or perhaps you 
work as a sales person — you have to like what you do or 
you Will not be effective. It's hard though, sometimes, to 
really look at yourself and search yourself as tOj "Should I 
continue?" I think sometimes people get into teaching not 
realizing all of the ramifications* 

She re-affirms the view that this problem of working relationships is an 
ongoing one for some teachers when she says. 

So many teachers now in Compp Ed, schools are becoming 
more program managers, where they are directly working 
with and responsible for Several staff memters* , , 
instructional aides, maybe parent volunteers. I think that for 
some teachers this is very threatening ^ teachers who 
perhaps have always worked by themselves. Now, the 
teachers that have been hired more recently, and who have 
worked with Comp, Ed. schools, they are used to it. But I 
think that for teachers who have worked for a number of 
years in a solo classroom — I think they're glad for the 
help, yet It's also a scary thing tecause, whether you're 
good or not, until you develop a trust with the people you 
work withj who are in the classroom, it can b& an 
intimidating thing, 

GROUP 2, THE INSTRUCTORS 

The three teachers who combine a commitment to achievement with an 
emphasis on teaching lessons we have called the "instructors". These three 
teachers believe that the most fundamemtal teaching responsibility is the 
development and execution of lessons. These teachers tend to be the loners 
whom Mrs. B described as "solo" teachers. They view teaching as a technically 
sophisticated, skilled craft, and they believe that students learn through active 
engagement in intellectually stimulating activities, 

Mr, D offers the typical instructor's deicriptlon of the wonderful 
mystery of student learnings 

Watching a child make a discovery is satisfying. They didn't 
exactly understand something and the excited voice of, "Oh, 
now I understandl" is one ol the most satisfying things for 
ma. And I always try to remind myself that I really don't 
have much to do with it. It is a realization that comes upon 
them sort of on its own. You provide them with the 
materials and you build up the right climate for it to 
happen, but the learning takes place In their own mind. But 
it is neat teing there at the time that you see it happen, 

Mr. E describes the instructor's view of success in terms of student 
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"pruigress" which he says makes him "fee! really good.'* Miss working with 
aphasic students, illustrates this group's intense concerr wit i the specifics of 
children's achievement progress* She says, 

1 work with students by arranging my priorities. It takes a 
long time for these students to learn somethir.|. For 
example, N, . . has teen working on the clock for three 
days. She finally seems to have gotten it. 

She then re-iterates the main point for these instructors when she 
confesses that, 

I dread regression, I hope they remember what we learned 
yesterday. 

For these teachers students will successful if they are given learning 
activities which accurately match their needs. Miss F illustrates the technical 
vocabulary with which the instructors tend to discuss this issuei 

For this class, auditory problems prevail for all children. 
Some have severe memory problems. I look for the deficit 
area and teach to that. All of these kids have memory 
problems. All have low vocabulary* All have receptive and 
expressive problems^ The non verbal things tend to be most 
successfuU It is the language factor that is the problem, 

I make curricular decisions based on several steps* Firstj I 
make a diagnosis^ - then prognosis, for example auditory 
discriminaTion* Like one child will never be a reader. From 
there you need to determine what the realistic expectation 
can be, Aphasic kids are successful in math* However, 
because the child is successful in that you can^t just teach 
that. 

Mr, E tells us that it is this inventiveness which makes teaching fun. He 

says, 

The most Important thing I teach Is a little bit beyond just 
the curriculum. I think it's teaching kids to like themselves, 
I have one girl in the class who is shv and I am trying to 
bring her out of her shell* I try to eb this by teasing her, 
trying to make her laugh a little bit and things Uke that. 
That Is what I enjoy about teaching — the one thing that 
really makes it fun for me. If I had to come in and just 
teach^ that would be it. I don^t think I could handle it. I 
would not do it any more^ it would not be af.y fun. 

Remember that this is, the remark of a dedicated achievement producer. 
He is not talking aHout viewing child nurture as the primary mission of the 
school. Rather^ he is hij»|hlighting the instructors' penchant to be inventive and 
creative in their strategies for engaging children in the lesson activities which 
they believe will lead tc- the goal of high achievement. 



Mr. D links techniqLte to social relationships when he says. 



"How do you get kids to like learning?" I think that the only 
way we can do it is by being an example of it. If you want 
the kids to like learning you have to like learning yourself. 
You have to be enthusiastic aoout what you are doing. If ~ 
you are going to present a math lesson, and you absolutely 
hate math, and you get \jp to the board you are going to 
start hating what you are doing, they are going to see it. 
And it is going to be that way with anything you are doing* 
And I know from personal experience that a lot of 
elementary school teachers prefer reading or the language 
arts areas over math areas* Unfortunately, a lot of children 
end up with a pro-reading bias by the time they leave 
elementary school and a rather anti-math biaSj and I think 
that is tragic. I think in that respect sve should either be 
non-biased toward either^ or biased toward both. Just be 
enthusiastic abojjt everything. 

Thus, for the instructors, the important thing is to get the kids turned 
on to learning by getting them engaged in activities which are both 
emotionally and intellectually geared to their needs. 

The nardest part of this process — the one which is mastered only by 
the best instructors — is learning how to pace instructional activities properly. 
As Miss F, who uses a system of learning contracts to individualize 
instructional activities for her special education students, says. 

You have to have goals. The contracts seem to show that is 
required. For example, even N. . . can handle this. It's 
because they know they have a plan to folJow, My hardest 
thing is to establish how much they can I still don*t 

know the exact pace for all of my students. 

Mr, D sees the problem as one which could be addressed by effective 
in-service training programs. He says, 

What I want in an in-service is something that I can bring 
directly back to the classroom and use, I wantj maybej a 
teacher to perform a science experiment bilingually and 
equip me with all of the terminology and ail the apparatus 
used in the experiment and have it printed out* We will 
watch the experiment, maybe, jot down some stuff on the 
papers, on handouts that he of she has brought with them, 
and we will able to come back and do it. That is the kind 
of thing I need. 

Among these teachers Mr. E expresses the most confidence about his 
ability to appropriately pace his teaching. He indicates that, 

I have mastered the daily requirements of the work, I think, 
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jtist by repetition. Just repetition* You do it long enough^ 
pretty soon it becomes automatic, I think that I could 
probably — especially in the basic subjects — go through the 
school year without ever writing a lesson plan and still 
teach the basic subjects, I've seen those books ^ many 
times 1 almost have them memorized, I can sit down I 
know about what page every idd is on — it just bacomes 
automatic after a while. After you have done it for a while 
It is just something you pick up intuitively. 

The instructors all agree, a good teacher has to be able to handle 
curricular materials competentiy so as to creatively structure and 
appropriately pace their lessons. 

The persistently distasteful aspect of teaching for the instructor group 
IS discipline* Mr* E speaks for all of them when he saySj 

I hate disciplining* I don't like to discipline* It makes me 
crazy, I hate being confronted by kids that are teliigerent 
— and that has happened two or three times since 1 have 
been here at this particular schooL Certain kids just have a 
lot of problems and are belligerent and I don't like dealing 
with that, I would just as soon not have to do the discipline 
part* I am paid to teach. That is what I want to do, I want 
to teach all the kids, 

GROUP 3. THE COACHES 

The third group in our sample consists of the four teachers who combine 
the child nurture mission of schooling with a belief that teaching lessons is the 
best strategy for pursuing that goal* These teachers see themselves as 
responsible for evoking learning responses from the children and tend to feel 
that being "with the children" as they explore new worlds is their most 
important contribution to the learning process* These teachers want to make 
classroom life exciting, challenging^ and stimulating for the children. We have 
labeled these teachers as the ".coaches" because they move back and forth 
between imposing rigorous demands for student engagement and offering them 
warmth', encouragement and a guiding hand* 

Mrs. 3 speaks for the group when she says, 

I love teaching* I find it very rewarding* I find it rewarding 
emotionally and academically* Emotionally, I am happy when 
the children's personalities are clicking with mine* And 
academically, by watching the children progress* 

Mrs* I, who sees her work alternately as "taming young broncos" and 
grabbing the kids by the hand to "lead then through this tunnel" into a new 
world, celebrates her success in making emotional contact with fifth graders 
when she says, 

Before I had a fifth grade class ' 1 was used to being in a 
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presciiuol, arid you know how they would always hug you and 
they would grab you and, '*Oh, teacher, look at this!" I was 
so used to that. And they said^ "Oh^ no, fifth graders won't 
do that/' And I said* "Oh, wow! I arn the kind of person that 
has to touch/' And so, with last year's class I would not 
touch because I did not know thern, but towards the middle 
and end, of the year, they were coming Lp with hugs and 
justj "I think you are' neat" and "How are you? Can I help 
you?" and just these little gestures* even facial expressions, 
to me, meant, "Hey, I'm getting across to them." 

These teachers speak of students being successful when they learn to 
"love", to "get along" socially, and to be. "respectful" of others* Mrs. I, an 
Asian-American, says. 

The one thing that I want to get across to them is respect. I 
was brought up with that in my culture* Number one is 
respect, and if you have respect you can accomplish 
anything and everything. So, in our classroom it is a give 
and take kind of thing. Respect for each other and adults, 
parents, anyone that they come into contact with, because I 
felt that With the class I had last year. . * boy they 'were 
bombed out and we really had to harp on thts._ thing of 
respect* This year it is not so muchj but that is not my bag* 
That is how L get to* them. My personality is loving, respect, 
love^ And they all think love is when I say, "Love", they 
go "Blahh*" Now, that*s not the love you are thinking about. 
Love isn't just holding hands, it could be saying, "Hi! Good 
morning*" So, this is how I just get down to the roots of 
things. 

Kids are successful, the coaches believe, in classrooms where they are 
made to feel comfortable rather than pressured and excited rather than bored. 
These teachers follow Mrs. J*s approach to lesson structure and development 
when she says, 

I feel that I have to start wherever the child is, I have been 
^ in classrooms where the material is too hard or it's too easy 
for a student* You can tell right before I ring the tlme^ ' 
about three or four minutes before, they start moving 
around, they are done, they are ready to move. They have 
been there 20 minutes and so I feel that it's important to 
keep the level of teaching to the individuah 

The most distasteful and persistent problems for these teachers are the 
distractions of useless meetings and paper work demands. Mrs* G says, 

I still love teaching — if that is what I get to do — when 
I'm with the children, which is what you saw me do today, 
that is what I love. I love it. But that is what I would like 
to do all the time* I don't like ail these other things* Things 
V. ' that are going along with teaching, the 'mandated, the 
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meetings, the writing, the records, all these things that we 
have to do without — all this writing down. It is taking a 
whole lot of time that could well be spent working with 
children. 

My feeling is that* we have gotten away from the things that 
I feel a teacher should be doing, Is meant to do — that is 
really being with children, working with children, preparing 
the children* 

And the hardest thing abdut their work Is the emotional energy it requires. 
Mrs. I says. 

It is very hard because it takes a lot out of you* and I am 
really dedicated* My aide tells me, "You go above and 
beyond*" And I say, "1 can't help it* That is how I am* I have 
to." Even if I have used my last ounce of strength I still 
crawl, I still go and I think my class knows this* 

Mrs* I IS not here suggesting ihat^ this emotional drain is destructive or 
unmanageable. Quite to the contrary, respDnding to the challenge to be 
emotionally available to the children is a measure of one's heroic stature as a 
teacher* Ail of the coaches like this emotional relationship with children* And 
all view it as a measure of their professional competence and dedication. 

The mystery for these teachers is the growth process itself* The children 
unfold before them. The "hormones" flow, "maturity" develops^ and new 
abilities emerge from within the childre^* For the coaches, teaching is an art 
form* Children's emotions, attitudes, and abilities are molded and shaped as 
they learn to participate in the classroom culture and activity system of the 
schooh The teachers direct and coordinate their activities, and call them to 
perform, but the accomplishments are the children's own* 

GROUP 4, THE HELPERS 

The last group of teachers in our sample are those who accept chil 
nurture goals, but adopt a school keeping strategy for teaching* As we noted 
earlier, this group is made entirely of the weaker teachers in our sample. 
These teachers define their work roles as "helping" students to deal with the 
demands of schooling, which are equated with the demands of life. 

Mr* K summarizes this group's overall orientation when he says. 

The most pleasant part of the work is being able to work 
with somebody that, maybe, I can help* I really like kids a 
lot* 

Mrs. N affirms their nurturing orientation with, 

The most pleasant thing a* out teaching is the growth of 
children. . 
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Mrs* M also affirms this helping orientation in the following comment. 



I enjoy the interaction with the kids. I enjoy knowing I can 
positively influence some children, 1 expect to be doing this 
for about three years. Then Til take-off to have a baby* 
However, IMI return and I expect to stay In this fleldp 

Mrs* L merges the helping orrentation -with a commitment to keeping 
children engaged in the district's established curriculum when she says, 

Today we will work on spelling, we*!! work In our spe!Iers, 
We wi!l have our test tomorrow, so I try to help them in any 
way they need ^to get through their spelling unit* Some of 
them are independent and can do it quickly, others need a 
lot of he!p. 

Finally 5 Mrs, O reiterates th'S schoo! keeping emphasis on helping students to 
fit into pre-set curricular pa rerns when she says. 

The class is varied^ naturaily* ^me are very active and 
some are rather quiets Some are we!l discipiined and some 
are not* I think they are nice students* Some have different 
problems* I can't diagnose their problems tecause I'm not a 
psychoiogist. So, I would not dare to start diagnosing their 
problems, but some seem to have some problems, I could not 
go into what their problems are. I work with them to the 
best of my know-how and try to get them to function as a 
student* 

These teachers all believe that student success is measured by how well 
they "function as a student*" They speak often about students performing "up 
to grade level", and affirm, with Mrs^ L, that if kids were screened and 
grouped according to their test scores^ then. 

This would make my job more rewarding* I would have 
children who could understand what they are supposed to do 
at the third grade leveU and I am sure it would make every 
teacher — you could cb more^ not in a total groups as I said, 
you would still have to sub-group^ but ^ou could at least 
sub-group with the feeling of some success in doing it. As it 
is now^ in this "One to Grow On". group I have one third 
grader in the. second grade group, and she was the diehardp 
She can do the work, but she is just an antsy, hyper type 
kid and school is the last thing on her mind* 

The helpers are generally suspicious that a substantial numter of their 
students are either unwilling or unable to cope with the schooling program. For 
them, the most persistent and distasteful problem in teaching is .the number of 
children who are resistive and non-copperative* Mrs. M says of her learning 
handicapped class^ 

Almost half of them don't want to be here* They want to 
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play* Basically they ^n't want to work. It takes thinking 
and svork and they ^n*t want to do it. 



While Mrs. L feels that^ 

The children are more alert in the morning hours than in the 
afternoon. Because, generally in the afternoon, they are just 
about exhausted, tired, so that I feel that their minds are 
fresher in the morning* More time would be on actual work 
in the morning hours when they are moi^ alert and their 
minds are fresh and th£-y are not tired* 

She goes on to say that her ability to teach Is iimited by student's 
capacity to participate* As she puts it. 

Part of it depends on, I guess, the children and their 
application* When they are "with it" we accomplish more* 
The days tha? we've got an itchy or crabby or a tiredj or 
even the days when I burn-out, we don-t get much covered. 
But I think that actually the way I am trying to cb it, 
because I am trying to build it in that they are aware of 
their own work and they could persevere, they could 
"hang-Ln" there for a couple of days and still catch up on 
the things they need to do^ 

Mrs* M, a special education teacher by her own choice, nevertheless 

says, 

Teaching is rough, rve wondered what Pm dding. When you 
see children learning you don-t feel the same way. You see, 
the children have to have tehavioral problems to be in here* 
The biggest problem I dread is a behavior problem* 

For these teachers, the hardest thing is to get the classroom organized 
and running smoothly, Mrs* O finds that classrooms are "overcrowded", that 
reading levels are too disparate^ that even her blackboards are inadequate 
forcing her to use newsprint papers instead, Mrs N attfibutes her 
organizationai difficulties to the changing times when she says, 

I like working with kids. Once I quit working, but returned 
during the same year. It is harder than it used to be. Maybe 
its because of the parents. You feel pressures. Today there 
are too many. Last year it saemed that we were 
continuously testing* 

For these teachers there is not much wonder and mystery in the learning 
process. It is more a matter of routine, almost duUj plodding through the 
curriculum and trying to reach the kids with what they need to pass tests, and 
move along through the school program. Mrs. L even says, 

I guess one of the things that goofs me up is that I try to 
respond to every child on a different chord and that is hard. 
I think that is one of the things that wears me thin^ because 
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i know some children's situations are very difficult and I 
know that they live in a hard situation. And therefora, while 
I want them to learn for their sake^ I don*t feel that they 
need to be pushed or shoved any more* Because they are 
shoved by life, where their parents are stuck. 

And that, 

1*11 tell you honestly, I feel that we are TOt reaching 
children. I have all the misgivings parents have about the 
schools today* It is not that the teachers are not working, 
but It seems that — I don't know — it - seems that 
administrators and supervisors push all of the superficial 
things and the actual basic working with kids things are the 
things that are last on the agenda* Now, maybe I am wrong 
about that. 

The closest thing to wonder we hear from the helpers is Mrs. N*s^ 

Sometimes kids come up to you, as one girl did recently, and 
say, "I love you like my grandmother," 

When these teachers do experience mystery, it is usually in the form of 
someone appreciating their efforts. Apparently they feel most of the time that 
they are not likely to be appreciated for the work they do* Andj of course, we 
found that they are not generally appreciated as competent teachers by either 
their principals or their fellow teachers* 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

In this chapter we have examined the work orientations and incentive 
systems of fifteen teachers. There teachers were fdund to be clustered into 
four basic orientational groups. The first groups consisting of teachers A, B 
and C, holds the view that **producing achievement" is the school's primary 
mission that '^keeping school" is the appropriate work style for pursuing 

that goal. They manifest this work orientation by defining their role as "master 
teachers". Bringing students "ijp to grade level" is their primary goal* The mark 
of excellence in teaching, for this group, is bringing this about in "tough 
kids"* 

Group two, consisting of teachers D, E and Fj shares the first group's 
commitment to producing achievement but relies on "teaching lessons" as the 
primary work style for pursuing this goal. As "instructors" they place primary 
emphasis on executing excellent lessons* Described as "solo" teachers due^ to 
the performance characteristic of their lessons, they adopt the most technical 
view of their work and expect high achievement from children- 

jup three, consisting of teachers G^. Hj I and 3, rely on the teaching 
c^^ lessons to pursue the goal of "chUd nurture" or development. As "coaches" 
they seek to evoke or eduqe performance and social skills from children. These 
teachers concentrate on providing stimulating classrooms for their students. 
Additionally, they strive to be emotionally available to their students which 
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they view as a mark of great teaching. 



The fourth group, teachers L, M, N, and utilize the school keeping 
strategy m an effort to stimulate child nurturance. These "helpers" make iJp 
the weakes group of teachers in our sample* They attempt to follow district 
curricuiar guidelines in the conduct of their work. Believing that learning is to 
be evoked from children, but still tending not to initiate activities for their 
students, these teachers are most likely to feel that children are difficult to 
organize and to teach* 



CHAPTER IV 



TEACHING LESSONb^ 
THE CLLTIJRAL ENTERPRISE OF THE CLASSROOM 



From a cultural perspective, the defining features of schooling are 
embodied in the conduct of lessons. Lessons are the uniqLe and universal 
cultural activities to be found in all schools, and only in schools. More 
precisely, if lessons are encountered in any other social institution or context 
they are interpreted as ''like being in school'* or '*playing school" and are 
referred to school experiences for interpretation and evaluation* It is within 
the enactment of lessons that the social purposes of schooling are defined and 
the interpersonal relationships arnong teachers and students meaningfully 
structured. 

It IS, of course, true that toth children and teachers engage in many 
other activities while at schooL These other activities are, however, always 
problematic. They are perpetually, and appropriately, in need of justification 
(or criticism) on the basis of whether they support or interfere with the 
conduct of lessons which are the ultimate reason d'etre of school life, (Some 
cynics might argue that schools exist to provide child care or group play 
opportunities in an advanced industrial society. Such a view receives absolutely 
no support among rhe participants in this studyj however, and will not be taken 
seriously here.) 

To assert that lessons are the defining cultural events of the school is 
to infer that they perform the two basic functions of a culture identified by 
Winter (1966) as: 1) defining the collective project or mission of schooling and 
2) providing the typif ications of action and norms of behavior needed to create 
meaningful interpersonal relationships. In specifying the purposes of classroom 
life, lessons provi<*e teachers (and students) with organization-levelj purposive 
incentives for participation in the schooL And in generating shared meanings 
and SDCial norms, Ifssons provide group-level solidary incentives for those who 
participate within them. Thus it is through the development and enactment of 
lessons that teachers concretely experience these basic work incentives* 

Moreover^ as we have previousiy observed, distribution of the most 
potent rewards for teachers (student achievement and student warmth) is 
controlled largely' by the effectiveness with which they are able to engage 
students in lesson activities. Several researchers have dealt with i&-ssons as 
theoretical units. In this chapter we will draw Jieavily upon Mehan's (1979) 
theoretical framework to analyze classroom lesson structures among the fifteen 
teachers in our «mpie. Our analysis is divided into two parts* Firsts we 
examine the basic structural diaracteristics of all lessons ^ identifying the 
universal or archetypical elements that underlie successful lessons and the 
distinguishing features of four basic lesson types found in the dc ia. Once these 
structural characteristics have bmrnn described we will examine the relationship 
between individual teacher work orientations and their appi^ach to the 
development and enactment of lessons* This analysis reveals that members of 
each of the four basic work orientation groups described in Chapter III (master 
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f^achers^ instructors, coaches and helpers) share comrnon views regarding the 
nature of lessons, 

LESSON STRUCTURES^ ARCHETYPES AND VARIATIONS 

Classraoms a^^e crowded, turbuientj complex social systems (Jackson, 
196S). Traditionally, classrooms have been largely self-contained social systems 
consisting of a single adult and many children (Waller^ 1932; Parsons^ 1958), 
Most analysts have recognized that this structure strongly influences the 
events that transpire within them, Dreeben (1970: p*5i) offers the typical view 
when he says they are divided, 

into isolated classrooms, each containing an aggregate of 
/ pupils (from about ten to fifty at the extreme^ and 
averaging near thirty) under the direction of one teacher* 

He then concludes that, 

this fact in itself determines much of what happens in 
schools. 

The frequency with which more than one adult is present in the 
classroom has increased greatly during the past two decades. At the same time 
the isolation of the classroom group has been significantly reduced by the 
development of specialized programs which temporarily bring new participants 
into the classroom or take some (or perhaps all) of the regular students out of 
the classroom group. 

Within this context of crowded complexity, frequent interruption, and 
potential competition for leadership, teachers are required to establish 
meaningful cultural systems which can guide student participation and enable 
them to realize educationai goals. The critical ingredient in this process, as 
Dreeben (1970iS3) and Smith and Geoffrey (i96Si68) have recognized, is the 
creation of a set of beliefs — beliefs which make it seem natural for the 
teachers to give directions and the pupils to follow them. It Is essential that 
these beliefs, and the behavioral rules which they support, like all cultural 
systems, be largely tacit rather than explicit. Otherwise, the cultural system 
loses its power to stimulate, guide or; inspire spontaneous cooperation and 
degenerates into a coercive and alien environment, 

Mehan (1979) provides a cultural framework for interpreting typical 
teacher-led lessons. He refers to. them as speech events, and describes four 
elements which govern their development. They are: 1) the child must respond 
appropriately in time and form, 2) the child mu^t respond correctly in contentj 
3) the activity mmt provide for the child to be less frequently sanctioned over 
time, and 4) the child must gradually become more successful in initiating the 
sequences of interaction (verbal and otherwise). As can te seen, these 
eieinents are grounded in certain fundamental assumptions. First, they presume 
that the school is a cultural milieu into which the participants are continuously 
and precariously socialized. Second, they identify classroom management and 
lessons as closely ^interdependent processes. Third, they presuppose that 
classroom management is intentional. The classroom management aspects of 
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this cultural system will be described in Chapter V- The remainder of this 
chapter examines how the cultural milieu typical lessons evolves and how it 
expresses basic teacher work orientations* 

In specifying the context in which lessons and ciassroom management 
processes occurj Cazden m Mehan (1979ix) states that, 

None of the participants in the lesson knew the structure 
explicitly, the dnildren had to learn it as they learn 
language, without explicit tuition^ As with language, they 
learned more than anyone could have explicitly taught* This 
is the kind of subtle progress during the year that a teacher 
can rarely hear for herself* 

There is another reason why lessons have special significance to 
teachers* Lessons are the vehicle through which the teaching role is enacted. 
Lesson structures, therefore^ determine whether teachers will perceive their 
work presenting opportunities for self-fulfillment or demands for self-denial or 
even self-destruction^ 

What does a lesson structure consist of? First, it provides for the 
sequential organization of teacher and student behavior. That is, the flow of 
the lesson unfolds through time from a beginning to an ending. Second, there is 
a hierarchical organization within which the lesson is assembled from its 
component parts — from the most important to the least important elements. 
Third, interaction sequences are tied together by reflexive structures (Mehan, 
1979*75-76) in such a way that the actions of one member of the class call 
forth responses from the others. For example, typical teacher elicitations and 
student responses are reflexively structured. They are tied together by teacher 
evaluation processes to form one complete unit of interaction, 

^ Mehan, looking at teacher-led lessonSj suggested that lessons have five 
basic structural components. They begin with a set of unique interaction 
activities aimed at separating the lesson proper from other ciassroom events. 
This "demarcation" activity is required to "set up" the lesson. Once the lesson 
is set up it is organized sequentially into an opening phase, an instructional 
phase, and a closing phase. Activities within each of these phases are given 
formal and frequently symbolic meanings^ thus there are distinctive ritual 
components within each of these phases. 

The ritualistic character of the early phases of the lesson clarifies the 
meaning and intended sequence of events within the lesson proper so that 
students are able to focus their attention on the central instructional phase. 
Not only are the demarcations which set lessons apart from other classroom 
activities generally ritualized, to a lesser extent so are the opening and 
closing phases of the lesson itself. 

The demarcation rituals LBually involve obvious physical movements or 
specific teacher remarks. The function of these demarcations is to indicate the 
end of one lesson or activity or the start of another. The opening and closing 
phases of the lesson are directive and/or informative. That is, during these 
phases, the teacher either directs the students (to open their books, for 



example) or provides tham with information (about main topics covered in the 
iesson, for example, or procedures to be tjsed in formulating their responses)* 
These phases serve to prepare students lor the instructional phase, and to 
bring it to a close. 

Once the opening is completed, the instructional phase tegins* This 
phase involves an interaction sequence tetween the teacher and the student. 
The lesson closes with a similar directive or informative rituaU Finally^ an 
ending demarcation ritually separates the lesson from subsequent classroom 
activity* Figure IV-1, graphically depicts the flow of these events* 



Figure IV- 1 
LESSON STRUCTURES ACROSS TIME 



Time 1 Time 2 Time 3 Time 4 Time 5 

Demarcation Opening Instruction Closing Demarcation 



Mehan's (1979) work was devoted entirely to teacher-led verbal lessons* 
The fifteen teachers in our study L^ed three additional types of lessonsi 1) 
activity lessons^ 2) drill and practice lessons and 3) test lessons. As described 
more fully below, all four of these lesson types embody the same five part 
structure* That is^ each consists of a core seqi^nce of instructional activities 
surrounded by an opening and closing and set apart from other classroom 
activities by beginning and ending demarcation rltuais. 

Before examining in detail each structural element of a typical lesson, it 
might be well to look at a few examples in which all of the structural 
components appear as an integrated whole* 

THE TEACHER LED VERBAL LESSON 

The following sequence^ taken from our field notes of Decemter 3^ 1980, 
contains ail of the elements of a teacher-led lesson in nearly ideal^typical 
form. We pick up the observation protocol as the teacher, Mr, E, is out of the 
room escorting a group of students to the math labi 

LESSON ELEMENT ^ OBSERVATIONAL DATA 

8:55 a*m,^i 

Observers The aide is in the room and walks from 
the back of the room^ stopping at the left side 
of the room to observe for a moment and thpn 
walks to the front. She does not need to say 



anything. She just observes. The students, in a 
fairly orderly manner have gotten out their work 
TIME i. STARTING and get to work. It is quiet in here, Mr, E 
DEMARCATION returns, 

TIME 2. OPENING Mr. Ei "You need to open to page 3^,'* 

DIRECTIVE 

Observer* They are going to be working in their 
speliing workbooks, 

Mr. yi want everyone to put their finger on 
the first word, look at it* and then look away. 
Make your mind work just like a camera and 
make a mental picture of the word, 

TIME 3. INSTRUCTION 

BEGINS Let^s begin," 

Observers The first word is "less-'. They go 
through the group of words and spell them out in 
unison. Mr. E talks in terms of consonant 
clLeters and diagraphs* They are on the word 
*Vush", . 

Mr, El 'This has a consonant diagraph. What is 



Observers The class responds,, "SHJ' Mr, E turns 
to the blackboard, 

Mr, El "Remember, there are three main 
diagraphs, 'sh% 'th% and *ch^" 

Observers He writes thern on the board* 

Mr, El "Okay, let*s go on*" 



ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTION 
FOLLOWS FOR SEVERAL 
MINUTES (it will be 
examined below). 

TIME 4. CLOSING Mr, Ei "I want you to write an original sentence 

DIRECTIVE for each word on your dictation sheet. You need 

to take them home tonight and study. You also 
need to do your handwriting assignment on page 
???, Some of you are having a problem with the 
letter 'a*. It is looking like a 'u'," 

Oteerveri He shows them how io make it and 
says what he is doing as he does It, 
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9i25 a,m. 



TIME 5, ENDING Observer* Mr, E turns to the 5th graders, 

DEMARCATION 

Mr* El "Fifth graders you need to take y^ur 
speiiing books out, please," 

In this classroom, the starting demarcation ritual is very well 
established. The aide had only to make her presence obvious for students to 
know that lessons were about to begin. As Soon as Mr. E returned from 
escorting a group of children to the math lab, everyone in the classroom knew 
that a lesson was about to tegin. The ritualized opening phase of the lesson 
was also easily recognized by all participants. In this well organized classroom 
opening rituals were frequently reduced to a single sentence, Lfiing such widely 
recognized phrases as, "Open to page 34". 

Once lessons are under way, the primary activity is the exchange of 
academic information* The instructional phase is structured into three 
recurring parts: elicitation, response, and evaluation. The teacher initiates, the 
student responds, and the teacher evaluates. 

Returning to- the lesson presented above, the following excerpt is taken 
from the mid-section of the instructional phasei 

TIME 3, INSTRUCTIONAL PHASE 

Elicitation Mr. E% "These words have a long 

vowel sound* What is it?" 

Response "EA. The E is long," 

Evaluation Mr. Ei "Right," 

This sequence— elicitation, response, evaluation— is repeated again and 
again as the lesson moves through various materials. The student's replies are 
evaluated as "Right" only if they are properly timed and correct in both form 
and content, 

THE ACTIVITY LESSON 

Before presenting an example of an activity lessonj two additional 
analytic concepts — disruption and extension — must bm introduced. One of the 
ways in which our work differs significantly from Mehan (1979) is the 
frequency with which our teachers were forced to deal with substantial 
disruptions of their intended lesson structures, Mehan studied the work of 
highly trained, specially competent teachers engaged in time-bounded 
experimental teaching activities. Our teachers represent a broad range of 
skills, training, and experience levels and were not asked to alter their daily 
routine in any way for our tonefit. We were especially impressed by the 
vulnerability of our teachers to both internal and external disruptions by 
events which were unpredictabie and difficult to control* Wt) found remarkably 
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few lessons which proceeded as smdothiy as Mr, E*s presentation of diagraphs 
to fourth and fifth graders. 

The second new concept, extension, refers to the fact that teachers 
frequently extend the directions or the information provided to students at the 
beginning of the lesson ^ altering either the focus of the lesson or the basis on 
which students are expected to respond when elicited, (Mehan treats this 
notion of extension, but he does not seem to recognize that extensions are — 
in both form and function — extensions of the opening phase of the lesson,) 

The folJowing lesson, an activity involving getting and reading library 
books in iMr* D's second grade classroom, iliCatrates how disruptions and 
extensions complicate typical elementary school classroom processes. Mr. D's 
beginning demarcation, as is so often the case, involves physical movement. We 
pick up the observational protocol at 10i3S a.m,, just as morning recess is 
ending! 

TIME 1* BEGINNING 

DEMARCATION The children line up and walk Into the room, "Is 
Miss Claire here today?", a student asks, "Yes," 
Mr, D, responds. 



TIME 2, OPENING 



Disruption 



"When we go in put your library books on the top 
of your desks and then go sit on the rug," 

"Richie, you chose not to be able to sit there on 
the rug because you moved. . . Where is 
Sandra?" A student, "She just left." Mr. D, "Was 
that she who ji^t went out the door?" The child 
nods "ves," 



TIME 3, THE LESSON 



Elicitation 
Response 

Disruption 

Elicitation 

Response 

EUcltation 

Response 



"Let's start with that table over there*" 

The children at that table get their books and go 
to the library, 

"Do you have any reason for hitting Sarah? Are 
you Sorry?" Student, "I am sorry* I was Just 
playing," 

Mr, D reads one of the library books that is 
going to be returned. He also shows them the 
picture 1* "What is Gordon?" 

"Ha looks like a bear," 

The story is read. 

A student asks, "Would you read my book, Mr* 
D?" 
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Extension 

Elicitation 
Response 



Elicitation 

Responsfi 

Elicitation 

Raspon.ie 

Elicitation 

Evaluation 

Elicitation 

Elicitation 
Response 



"This is a Walt Disney story* This is a section of 
a bigger story." 

"OKj let^s try this table, quietly.*' 
They go to the library. 

The children are coming back from the library 
and they have put their new books on the tables 
and then sit down on the rug again. When they 
sit Etewnj they make sure they do not block 
someone else's view. 

Mr. D finishes reading the Bambi book, 

A child gives him his new book. 

"How many children are left in the library?" 

"Three," * ' 

"OK, you may go now," 

To the student with the new book, "I will not 
read any Christmas ones yet." 

Mr* D takes up another book, "This one ^esn*t 
have very many words in it so you will have to 
look at the pictures very carefully, <He hands to 
book to our observer to look at>, 

.Mr*, D reads another book* "Can you see?", he 
asks the class* 

They say they can see it OKf 



EUcitation 
Evaluation 
Response 

TIME 4. CLOSING 



and he reads and shows it to them* A student 
asks, "Will you read my book?" 

"Is it a Christmas book?" "Yes*" "I will read 
Christmas books after Thanksgiving." 



"How about GREGORY?" 

"OK, but it is long and we may not have time to 
finish it*" The rtildren enjoy the reading of 
GREGORY, 



TIME 5, ENDING , « 

DEMARCATION "Veronica, take the math rards around please." 
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Activity lesso/is are particularly vulnefable to ^the disruptions 
e countered by Mr* D in the above exarripje. Children are much mbfa likclMo 
break with behavioral norms during an activity than when participating lii a 
verbal lesson. They frequently develop their own goals for participation and 
attach their own meaninp to them* 

Nevertheless, Mr, D's use d the library activity follows the sarrie Mc 
structure as Mr* E's diigraph lesson. First, a demarcation ritual iigh^Iilhit 
it's time to "get to work". Th^n^ the activity opens with directions talllnglhe 
students what is going to happen and how they are expected to behave* During 
the lesson proper the teacher elicits student aiigagement and expression^ tee 
elicitations are foUowad biy student responses and, ordinarily, by teadier 
evaluation of those response's* In the case of activity lessons the ^licitallons 
generally call for non-verbal student responses. 

Activities are differentiated from teacher led verbal lessons in the 
frequancy with which they require e)ctensions of the opening in the form of 
new directions or new information* Activity lessons, like their vtrbil 
counterparts, have a closing which lignals the end of the lesson and tomts 
the students' attention on its meaning and/or purpose* An ending demarcation 
ritual releases students from an obligation to participate in the sctlvit^and 
signals a transition to a new lesson* 

DRILL AND PRACTICE LESSONS 

The third type of lesson enacted by teachers in our sample is the rffill 
and practice lesson* Lessons of this type differ from teacher'-led verbal lesion 
in that students are presumed to know what responses are required itam 
and the proper form to use in order to obtain positive teacher evaluatlonSi 
Drill and practice lesioni are aimed at improving the speed and accuracy of 
student responses ^ not at formulating original behaviors* 

In the following example^ Mrs* N demonstrates that even^a stylia^difill 
and practice session, paced by means of a phonograph, m^t fincorpor^t^ lhe 
basic strucvural elements of all leisons* It Is 10i33 a*m* dn a niorinlrig In 
Noyember, ar:d the protocol tor Mrs. N*s observation readsi 

TIME 1* BEGINNING 

DEMARCATION The children have come in from recess and sit 
down at their tables* They have pancils in ihoir 
hands and paper In front of them. 

TIME 2. OPENING Mrs, N says, "Number your papers from 1 to 25," 

Disruption "Lixy, don't you go to reading now? Jitnic^, M> 

Travis will work with you*" 

TIME 3* THE LESSON 



Eli citation 



Mrs, N has put a math record on which Is giving 
the diildren math addition problems (6+8^| hU^ 



etc.). 



Disruption 



Elicitation 

Extension 

Elicitation 

Extension 

Elicitation 

Response 
Evaluation 

Elicitation 

Response 
Extension 

Response 
Elicitation 

Evaluation 



<Mrs, N says to our obsec"ver> "They have to pass 
adding and subtracting c^n a timed basis to get 
out af the their grade^ so we use records. They 
are dictated ^ 1/2 secon^3 apart, Daisy has been, 
hera only two weeks so ^he is having to get used 
to this*" 

She repeats the record amd saysy "You can check 
and see if you got them aill righti and fill in any 
you did not get. 

Then we will check them»" The record tells them 
to stop and put th. " pencils down* There are 2,^ 
problems. 

Thi record mys^ "Get se'^ for the answers. Here 
we go, . * tf'^ is lis #5 is 18^ etc," 

Mrs. N puts addition problems on the board while 
they are correcting (56+^39, 76+37| 62+78, etc.), 

"Now count the right answ^ers and put the number 
on the top of the page*" 

"I got them all the first time," 

"That's good. That's much better than you used 
to do*" ' - 

"Now wo will have a thr«a second drlih I will 
give you three tjmes on ttie record*" 

■*Ohf Ohy" comes from th& class* 

"When wa finish the addition then we will do the 
subtraction*" 

"Ohp Oh, Oh*" , ^ 

"Number 1 to 25 on the other side of the paper. 



Elicitation 



Mrii N waite around to -^mc how they are doing* 
Working at this speed ha^ confused many of them 
and they are ^Ing less v^^ll this time* They are 
being allowed three diar^ces, however, and for 
some it makes a poiitive difference* 

"Get sat for the answers* ^' 
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R— asponse 
TSME 



^ them ^^11 right!" "I missed only one wrong." 

P - the papser in your desk. Put your crayons in 
vv: desks" 



ii ferring t^a^ the work Mrs.^N has put on tha 
biiard, one ^^tudent askS| "Are we going to . have 
,o write it " ^ ^" ' - - 

new work ba^s* 



accurac^!^^ ^ire ^ii 
thay fcL -lo%- jro ' 
answers crr^^ ^ ^ ■ 
These st^udenl' ^ n 



r actice lesion ^ 
/Ug^p Students are 



all down?" <The cliss then begins 
sed on Mrs, N's ^ard alsignment,> 

is in most such lessonsj speed and 
lIso closely monitored to insura that 



forrni - starting and estopping as directed, numbering^^eir 
^'frors and recordin^B the results at the top of the patge. 
practicing the^ir maths they are also practicing tft^e 
ity of their N^work evaluated and recorded. Such^v 



process o£ Uayn-g t^ie quality 

practice pr^parei V.iem for the fourth typ^^ of lesson ^ the test 



TSST5 AS LESSONS* 

G^snerally speakln|j the observat^ 
episodes are brief and iparse in detaiU 
taking i^m easily recognhtd as a lesson str 
on# of ^the basic elembnU found in otha^ 
evaluati^^n of student responses. This acti 
end o( ^;=he lesson^ and miy be delayed for 
evaluatie^n is more than offset, howeverj ~ 
genera 11^^ recognize that evaluation of th 
during t^sst lessons. 



ion protocols written during test 
Despite this brevity, however, test 
ructure, regularly embodying all but 
tr lessons* The exception is in the 
ivity is typically postponed until the 
a much longer period. The delay in 
y its heightened saliency* Students 
ur responses is specially important 



Tf~na following test taking episode^ observed in 
grade cl^assroom is typicilof this type of l-lasson, 

TE ME 1, BEGINNING 

DEMARCATION "Fifth gradet— 



Mrs, A»s fourth-fifth 



TE . ME 2, OPENING 



Tr^ME 3* THE LESSON 



we are goin^g to do your spelling test, Charles, 
pass out the papers, please. Num^r your papers 
from 1 to 20^^ Fourth graders, I'll get to you in a 
moment*" 



ELn citation 



Mrs, A dict^s^tes the words, , .Number 6 is 
•fetch*' a^sked his dog to fetch the bone," She 
dictates the spelling in that fashion* Gives the 
word and thw^n gives a 4entence which contains 
the word. 



Pi^^ruption 



X child ent^^rs the room and hands Mrs, A a 
note, "OK, gat your stuff," she responds. The 



child gets her things and leaves the ro^^m* 



Response After the last word a child raises his I— land^ 

EUcitation '^Charles?" 

Response Charles asks Mrsi A, "May I collect thmm papyri?" 



Extension Mrs. A respondsi "Not yet* Let's see IgdE th^re 

any questions*^' , ' 

EUcitation She allows for questions 

TIME 4. CLOSING and thfen says, "OK, Charles^ you cati - collMt the 

papers now*" 

TIME J. ENDING 

DEMARCATION She then turns to say to the foMft^h graders, 
"Fourth graderSfgat your papers feady^^'* 

The example,^ presented a^ve illifitrate the four basic leisar— i struct Ure 
types (teacher-led verbal, activityi drill and practice, and tests)* As thfeie 
examples suggest^ the typical lesson in each t^pe involves a geqi^rrace of fi^a 
structural elements. The five elements ^ kginning demarcatiorM^ openir^g, 
lesson propeft closing, and ending demarcation ^ define the cl%s^ro»^m ^uiture 
and provide meaningful ways for students and tiichers to interact ^^.thin it* In 
this way, lessons create classroom incentive systems* At the org^sni^atloriil 
level they embody the purposive character of classroom partlcipatio *n* And Jt 
the group process level they provide the basic vehicles for cr^a^^ting grOijp 
membership or solidarityp 

In addition to identifying the basic structural components of ^all lessons, 
the samples presented above indicate that liissn structures ar^ frequently 
complicated by the presence of disruptions and extensions, InttrnaL ext^fhi 
disruptions threaten the integrity of the leisoni while extensions aiabor^ta, 
enhance, re-direct or re-organize its core sequence of t^^acher-pupil 
interactions* 

Of course, in asserting that the archetypidal lesson contains e^ach of the 
five basic structural eiements (often modified by distruption and/or •^xtansionlj 
we do not mean to suggest that all teacheri always succeed In inc^^orpor^tlni 
each element, .To the contrary, we found that lissons are frequentl>^ daficiert 
in one or more structural element. By looking at the ^ta from QUf"^ to^ch^ti^ 
however, it can easily be seen that these deviations^ from the ar— chetypicjl 
form threaten the integrity 'of the lesson and thus weaken th# clasiro^^m 
culture. Generally this weakness encouragas student disruption^ an£^B cortfronii 
teachers with disciplinary problems which otherwise would not bHs%, 

BASIC ELEMENTS OF THE LESSON STRUCTURE 

In the next few pages we examine In greater detail the form and 
function of each element in the lesson structufe, By looking at both succasstul 
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a»id unsuccessful examples it is possible to see what contribution each element 
n^akes to the classroom culture and to recognize the alternative forms of each. 

BEGINNING DEMARCATIONS 

One nearly universal characteristic of the school which is often 
f^smarked upon by visitors Is the tolling or ringing of bells. In order to signal 
start of the school day a bell is rung across the campus. Hearing the bell 
aSerts everyone that the school day has begun* ReguUr participants in the 
5C:hoql rarely remark on it. Their usual response is simply to move to the 
^appropriate work place. If they ignore the sound of the bell, however, the 
5^^hooi routine is generally disrupted. If groups fail to respond to the bell it 
si .gnals a serious breakdown in the social system of the school. If individual 
cHnildren fail to respond they are viewed as being personally deviant and in 
n^sed of correction. 

The bell is the ultimate example of a demarcation ritual — signaling the 
fteart of something different. It says, "We are now in school," or "It's time to 
ci^t^ange activities*" Demarcation takes many other forms beside the ringing of 
brails. Physical movement from one location to another by either the teacher or 
thr^e students is often uf*ed to ^parate lessons. Changing books (e*g» from a 
rn^^^th book to a speller) serves a similar function* In Mrs, testing lesson, 
d^sscribed above, demarcation was reduced to two words. When she said "Fifth 
gr^aders" she signaled the onset of the lesson and focused their attention on 
u^scoming activities. 

Normally, demarcation periods are short. They serve only as transitional 
pl~iases. Since demarcations produce m Instruction they are more effective 
wBien they are highly ritualized and non-verbal. The following are examples of 
eSfective demarcation rituals. 

In Mr. D's second grade class, following the Pledge to the Flagi 

"Don't get any books. We are going to get into 
our groups* 

In Mrs* B's if if th -sixth grade room: 

Mrs, 8 writes an the blackboards "If you are 
reading this ^ the foUowingi 1, Tidy Up! 2. Get 
things out for U,S.S,R, 3, Heads down!" Those 
who look to see what she Is writing follow the 
directions immediately* Those still deeply 
Immersed In their work do riot but they are soon 
nudged by their classmates* 

In Mrs, G*s kindergarten classi 

"Now let's see who is sitting up nice and straight 
before we have the musical | instruments," 
<Oteerveri You could hear a pin drop now,> 

■ i = . 
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In Mrs. Ve fifth grade roomi 



A student passed out work sheets to the class 
while Mrs, I talked, Mrs. I is now writing on the 
" board and the children have moved around to 

vafious parts of the room* They are moving into 
work and reading groups. 

As these examples suggest, a beginning demarcation serves two basic 
functions. It synchronizes students' behavior and focuses their attention on the 
upcoming lesson. 

Not all demarcation rituals succeed in performing these two functions. 
Every teacher occasionally fails to get some students to attend to the 
demarcation ritual, . When that happens the missed students genarally do r»t 
fully engage in the lesson and tend to tecome disruptive* A good example of 
this was seen in Mrs, L's classrooms 

Attempted Lunch is over* The children return to the room. 

Demarcation Mrs, L stands in the front of the room* She has 

written material on the board. 

Attempted "All rights children, we have one of our states on 

Opening the board* We will read it and then copy it. We 

will have jmt enough time to do it before we go 
home.*' Some children are still outside eating 
their ice cream, Mrs, L herds them into the 
room* 

New Demarcation "Everyone sit down," 

<Two further disruptions occur. > 

<After several minutes> The class begins to 
' ' discuss the information that Mrs, L has written 

on the board* 

Sometimes^ teachers succeed in synchronizing children's behavior but are 
not able to direct their attention to the lesson because the demarcation ritual 
is flawed, Mrs* N, Illustrates this in the following episode. 

The children are returning to the classroom from recess 
period* "Lay your heads down*" Mrs* N turns off the lights. 
There's a bit of small talk going on* '^Barton, is that your 
voice I hear?" Another student responds, "Barton is crying, 
teacher," Duane, another student, was hurt at recess* His 
classmates are concerned and curious, Mrs, N* says: "Mr* Q 
is taking care of it. We don't need to be concerned*" She 
did not try to find out why Barton was crying* "Shh," The 
childran haven't quite quieted down and she says "Shh" a 
numter of times. She is talking about ordinal ^numbers today. 
''I want ten good dtizens at the board," 
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' ' When starting demarcations are unsuccessful lessons are postponed or 
abandoned altogether* When ritualization is inadequate teachers must spend 
valuable time gaining students- attention - with elaborate, self-conscious but 
non-instructional activities, 

LESSON OPENINGS 

The second structural element in a lesson is .the opening. As noted 
earlierj openings orient students to the lesson proper by providing needed 
information or giving directions. The information and directions provided serve 
any or all of three distinct functions* First, they can orient students to the 
subject matter to covered and procedures to be used in presenting the 
lesson. For example, when Mrs N sayS| ' 

Let's look up here at the board. We are going to do some 
alphabetizing* 

she is both directing and Informing the students about the lesson procedures- 

A second function often served by the opening Is to Inform the students 
about how they are to respond during the lesson proper, Mrs, 3 illustrates this 
when she opens an activity lesson with* 

Center 2, you have been working on your squirrels and some 
of the work Is really pretty. You have extra time to get It 
done today. Use your heads and think. Don't do Just as your 
neighbor does. 

So does Mrs* L when she says. 

All right ^ildren, we have one of our states on the board. 
We read It and then copy it* 

The third function served by the information and directions provided In 
the opening Is to let the students know the basis on which their responses will 
be evaluated once the" lesson is under way. This was being done, for example, 
when Mrs, B opens a math lesson with^ 

-f - Not only will you be graded on the right answers ^ but you 
will be graded on getting right letters^ in this rame. 
.<Sometimes> you get the right answers but you don't get the 
letters in the right place. 

If both the starting demarcation and the lesson opening have been 
successful, children disappear as individuals wiih unique needs, meaning 
systems and ways of acting. They then reappear Ih the teacher's perceptual 
field as students — playing a prescribed role in which their every action can 
be Interpreted as an indication of whether or not they are successfully 
learning the lesson which Is being taught. Once the lesson proper begins, 
teachers find individual student needs or demands for attention to. be 
disruptive* They look upon any failure of the student to understand what is 
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called for or to respond correctly in both form and content to be either a sign 
of non-learning or of disengagement from the lesson. 

THE LESSON PROPER 

As suggested earlier the lesson proper consists of one or more complete 
interaction sequences involving teacher elicitation, student response, and 
teacher evaluation of that response* Each of the three elements in this 
sequence appears in a variety of forms, 

-The Elicitation- 

Mehan (1979) identifies four types of elicitations in the teacher-led 
lessonsi choice, product, process and meta-process* Our data reveal that 
teachers regularly elicit at least two additional types of students rasponsasi 
curiosity and confirmation of the tehavior of other students* The fQllowing are 
examples of each of thfse six types of teacher elicitations. 

First, there Is the choice elicitation — a request by the teacher for 
students to agree or disagree with a statement, or pick the right answer from 
among several options presented to them. This was exemplified in Mr* E's 
pro toco li 

Choice 

EUcitations Mr, Ei "In the first ten words you are looking for 

^ words with the 'ch* sound. What is this sound 

called? We had it this morning in spelling. It is a 
diagraph*" 

Student Choice 

Rapiyi Observers Mr* E reads the words out loud. They 

say "Yes" or *'No" to each word* Some do have 
' the «ch* and some do not* 

Mr, E's evaluation in this instance took a novel turns 

Teacher Evaluation-. Observers He goes over words #11 to 20, At //17, 

he gave theitl^ a. nonsense word. They said "No" 
and then looked at him as if he was crazy. Mr, E 
said, "No, you are right* That is not a word and 
it is not there in the list," 

Mehan *s second type of elicitation is a "product" elicitation. This is 
when a factual response (such as a name, place, date, color or other 
information item) is sought from the student. For example, in Mr* E's morning 
lesson: ' 

Product 

EUeitationi Mr. E; "If you want to show real emphasis, what 

mark do you use?" 

Students Respondi "An exclamation point." 
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In this case, Mr. E*s evaluation was non-verbal 
with the lesson while mdding approval of the response* 



he merely went on 



A process elicitation, as described by Mehan, asks for respondents' 
opinions or interpretations about the form of the lessons 

Process . » ' 

Eiicitations Mr, E: "How many people think they understand 

what we have been doing?" 

Student Responsei Otoerveri Most think they do. 

Teacher 

Evaluations Mr. Ei "I will give you the assignment and will 

let you see if you do. If you have any problem, 
come running up and I will give you help* 

Mehan gave the name "meta-process" to those elicitations which ask for^ 
the students to describe the basis for previous responses or the grounds of 
their reasoning* For examplei 

Product 

Elicitations Mr. Lr "Do no^ look at your book. What does this 

word sound like? 

Response: Observen The students respond, "Peak**' 

4. 

Meta-process 

Elicitation: Mr, E: "How do you know that?" 

Responsei Observer i A student answers, "It has a long 

vowel sound*" 

Teacher 

Evaluationi Mr, E: "You guys did very well on that. Very 

well." * 

Arftong the teachers we observed, we found frequent use of elicitations 
aimed at getting students fully engaged in the lesson* These elicitations, 
frequently non-verbal, arise through activities or events within the classroom. 
We came to call these "curiosity elicitations". In Mrs, G's ^oom, for example, 
one child, whose father works in a dental lab, is encouraged, to share a set of 
laboratory teeth with the class* The other children, intrigued by the realism 
and variety of the teeth, asks "Where did you get them?", "Are they real?", 
and "Do we only get one?". Another example comes from Mr, E's class where 
children are encouraged to express and explore their, curiosity about election 
processes and meanings as they undertake to hold a mock election coinciding 
with the national election*^ 

The last of the six basic types of elicitations found in our ^ta arises 
when teachers ask ^ildren to judge each other's activities or previoiis 
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responses, Mrs. for examplej elicits confirmation in' a reading lesson when, 
after asking a child to take a word from a word chart*, she saySy 



Product 
Eiicitationi 



Student Responses 

Confirmation 
Elicitationi 



Confirming 
Student Response^ 

Teacher Evaluations 

Product 
Elicitationt 



Student Response: 

Confirmation 
EUcitationi 

Confirming 
Student Responsei 

Product 
Elicitationi 



Student Responses 

Confirmation 
Eiicitationi 

Conflrnping 
Student Responsei 

Teacher Evaluatloni 

Confirmation 
Eli citations 

Corrective 
Student Responsei 



"You look at it and tell us what you think it is. 
Then you put it back into the chart. You may 
choose any word you likeJ' Observeri The first 
child takes a word and tells the class what it is. 

"It is' fiecl." 



Mrs* H says, -'See if everyone agrees," To a 
particular child, "Do you agree with her?" 



"Yes," 

"Alrighty you can put it back in the chart." 

To another child, who has taken a second word, 
"You tell us what you think it " 

The child responds, 
Mrs. H, "Is she right?" 
"Yes," 



To another student ^ "It is now your turn to 
choose." 

"Duck." 



"You show it and see if they agree." 

The child does so. The class indicates agreement* 
"That's right? No, I don4 think it is," 



"Look at it again." 
Students say, "Look." 
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Teacher Evaluations "That's right, I get to hold that word," 

Teachers differ substantially in the frequency and clarity with which 
they use the six different types of elicitations. Our data confirm Mehan's 
finding that there is a correspondence between the types of elicitations used 
and the types of responses made. This means that, as Mehan puts it, 
"Particular replies follow particular kinds of initiation with great regularity*" 
In the conduct of lessons this is important tecause the responses of students 
must remain faithful to the teacher's elicitations in order for the lesson 
presentation to move forward, 

Mr. E used a large number of product elicitations during our observation 
of his classs 

"What is it?" 

"I want you to give me a sentence using the words*" 
"What dodS that end m?" 

"If you want to show real emphasiSs what mark do you use?" 
are typical examples of this eiicitation style* 

Mr* E also used a fairly large number of meta-process elicitationsj such 

"How do you find out what it means?" 

"How do you know that?" 

The tehavior between students and teachers is reciprocal and 
unidirectional* That is, teachers and students exchange elicitations and 
responses on a relatively equal tasis aind the sequence of their exchanges 
moves forward from its starting point toward a conclusion. Any failure, by^ 
either the teacher or the student^ to adhere to the reciprocal sequence and 
the unidirectional flow jeopardizes the quality of the relationship and the 
conduct of the lesson* Note, for example, the following entry in Mr* E's 
protocols 

Observen Mr* E is standing at the blackboard * * . he 
turns and writes a name on his "uncool" list* Mr* Et "It is 
very important when we are doing math that It is ail you 
are doing. When I am explaining a concept, J need your 
complete attention or you will miss something* Then it fouls 
you Lp and I have to spend extra time trying to straighten 
you out. And that takes away from everybody." 

-Responses- 

As with teacher elicitations, student responses fall into distinct 
categories. Some times teachers elicit responses from the whole class, 
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sometimes Ehey pick out particular children. When the whole; class is elicited, 
the teachers may be satisfied with a response from a single child who 
'Yepresents" the clasj in responding or they may expect every student to make 
the required response. When individual children are being elicited, the teachers 
may let any child who is ready respond^ they may identify a specific child by 
by name (nomination) or they may invite all children to "bid" for an 
opportunity to respond (usualiy by raising their hands), 

Mehan (1979) refers to the response system as the "turn-allocation" 
machinery of the classroom. By this he means that the interaction is sequential 
— the teacher elicits, students respond, the teacher evaluates^ and the process 
begins again with the teacher eiiciting. The sequence specifies both, the nature 
of the responses which teachers are seeking and the population of students 
who are to reply to any particular ellcitation, 

Mr. E*s protocols provide examples of virtually all of the important 
variations in the allocation of student responses. He begins with an elicitation 
aimed at the whole classi 

AH Students 

Elicited^ Mr, E: "I want everyone to put their finger on 

the first word. Look at it and then look away. , , 
What is it?" 

All responds Observen The class responds^ "SH", 

In the same lesson, Mr. E aiso utilizes elicitations in which students are 
identified by nomination (names)^ by an invitations to bid^ and by invitations to 
reply without first being recognized: 

Invitation to 

Replyf Mr. E: "These have a long vowel sound. What is 

it?" 

individual Replies^ Observen A child answers, "EA^ the E is long." 

Invitation to Bid^ Mr. Ei "What is the first sound in elephant'? 

Let*s see some raised hands— bunches and 
bunches" 

Observer! The children smiled when he said that. 



Mr. E: "Okayj everybody." 
Oteerven They respond in unison. 



Mr. El "Would you like to read the directions^ 
Cordeli?" 



Shift to 
Group Turnsi 



Nomination 
for a Turns 



Observer: Cordeli reads them. 



Students gradually learn to master this process. When students first 
attend school their skills in lesson participation are absent or very minimally 
deyeloped. Through time and practice their skills develop so that their 
classroom participation is expected to increase in both quality and quantity. 

Students learn the process by having their infractions corrected. The 
most common infractions which occur in classrooms are content with out form 
and form without content responses to teacher elicitations. When stydents 
present content without form, they are giving correct responses at the wrong 
time or in the wrong way. Form without content means giving erroneous 
responses to teacher elicitatlons, but giving them within the expected form and 
at the proper time (Mehan, 1979^136-7). 

Student contributions are incorporated into the course of the lesson in 
three different ways. First, students may "get the floor." That is, they may 
complete an interaction sequence already in progress within the lesson* This 
usually involves an immediate response to the instructional topic* As ill^trated 
above, students help fulfill the intent of an on-going lesson by this mode of 
participation. 

The second way in which students contribute is by "holding the floor*" In 
this instancej students pick up on the on-going lesson, but extend it by adding 
something new to the discussion* The timing in this case is critical. An 
example from Mr* E's protocol (coming right after the "first sound in elephant" 

interaction sequence)^ 

Observers Jim brings up his dictionary and shows 
Mr. E a page. 

Mr, E: "Remember yesterday we talked about the 
pronunciation key at the front of the dictionary. 
Weil, in aim's dictionary it is at the tottom of 
each page," 

Observeri Jim returns to his seat. 

The third way in which students contribute is by "introducing news*" 
This is when students make original contributions. This type of contribution is 
most likely in more advanced classrooms. A critical component of this is that 
the original contribution acknowledged by the class* This serves to 
reinforce the contributor^ and also to facilitate further class discussion* 
Indirectly, this would also contribute to motivating other membars of the class 
to make their own original contributions. Our data indicate that this type of 
student contribution is rare. The factors which inhibit it includes limited 
teacher competence, student maturity^ student body composition, and topic, 

-Evaluation- 

The third element in the lesson proper is the teacher's evaiuations of 
student responses. These evaluations serve to reflexlvely link student responses 
to the teachers^ original elicltations by declaring them to be appropriate or 



inappropriate to the lesson. tvaiuations may be either procedural or 
substantive in content and they may be either rational or moral in tone. 

Procedural evaluations focus on whether student responses are given at 
the proper time and in the proper form. Substantive evaluations declare 
. whether the content of student responses fits the teacher's expectations. 

Generally speaking, teacher evaiuations are very brief and frequently 
non^verbah A smile, a nod, "Right", "OK", "Beautiful", "Great", these are the 
basic tools of positive evaluation* Frowns, "Are you sure?", "Look at that 
again", "Someone help her/him?" are the most frequent negative evaluation 
tools. Activity lessons tend to call for more eiatK>rate evaluations,, like Mrs, 
G's, "You have cut too much. I will get you another one,", to a kindergartener 
making a Santa Claos figure. 

Moral evaluations are generally used to reinforce the propriety of the 
lesson structure or the rule structure of the schooK Hence moral evaluations 
tend to be focused on children's procedural compliance. Children easily attach 
moral overtones to their substantive work as well, however. Notice, for 
example, how moral self-evaluation by one child is handled by Mrs, G. 

Nina begins to cry, "I just messed up'\ she says. Mrs, G says 
to her, "I don't want you to worry about that, that is what 
you have an eraser fer. I am glad you can see your 
mistakes," 

Teachers sometimes capitalize on this tendency for students to respond 
to moral evaluation of the content of their work. For example, at one point 
Mrs, O, 

looks at the work of the girl sitting near her desk, "That is 
beautiful, Uttle girl. Really beautiful," Mrs, 0*s voice 
changes as she says this ^ she is really pleased with what 
she sees. 

Sometime later, however, we see that, 

a child has spent a great deal of work on a drawing. She 
shows it to Mrs. O, "That would have been beautiful If you 
had not put that scrawly printing at the top of it," The 
child sits ^wn and her smile is no longer on her face. 

The use of moral evaluations to control student behavior is described in 
more detail in Chapter V* The point being made here is tha£ moral evaluations 
can be effectively dlrectad toward either procedural or substantive student 
responses, 

CLOSING THE LESSON 

Unless the classroom is disrupted, or the teacher is deficient, lessons do 
not just end. They are brought to a close by snacific forms of teacher behavior 
(loyally a fairly brief soliloquy), Mehan (197? suggests that the closing of a 
lesson is "a mirror image of its opening." His conclusion is supported in our 
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data in the sense that closings, like opanings, are either directive or 
informative in character. The closings serve a different function, however* 
They typicaliy refer to the content and procedures of the lesson proper in 
order to eiiher summarize the work which has been done or assign future work 
on some, lesson objectives. 

iMrs, A executes a typical closing wheny following a test lesson in which 
students exchange papers^ she ^ys, 

"Stewart, have you got your score? Will you coJlect the 
papers?" Mrs* A then »ys, "Starting tomorrow you are going 
to get a mixed drill with your times tables — a five minute 
drilL^* 

Mrs. G closes an activity lesson with, 

: "When you are finished please come up to the rug and sit 

down so I can give you your jobs." She sits down in a little 
chair at the front of the room* "Good", she says to two boys 
and six girls ready for their Jobs. 

And Mrs, I gives the following closing soliloquy at the end of a drill and 
practice lesson — she has just finished writing on the board, begins walking 
around the room and says, 

"Study your multiplication tables. Remember, we are going 
to take a test on themt It is going to be a timed test. Your 
knowledge has to be all up here <pointing to her head>. It is 
going to be a five minute timed test. And as long as you are 
with me you are going to be at the top." 

These lesson closings serve two basic functions. They underscore the 
role of the lesson in moving children toward the goals of schooling (i.e* toward 
achievement or development) and they bring to consciousness the activities and 
behavioral norms viewed by the teacher as leading to these goals. Thus, 
closings serve a vital function in articulating and legitimating the classroom 
culture* 

ENDING DEMARCATIONS 

After the teacher doses the lesson, it is still necessary for students to 
be ritualiy released from their obligation to follow the behavioral rules implicit 
in the lesson prefer. These ending demarcation rituals, like the stafting onesj 
very often involve physical movement* In a typical form of this controlled 
release from the lesson, Mrs, G ends a craft activity lesson when she, 

.sounds a chord on the piano. "Will you all stop please* Stand 
still* The boys and girls in Mrs, N. . , . **s class have to 
leave us r^w* Put your things away and line up at the ^or," 
They do, and then Mrs* G Miysj "Thank you for coming." and 
they leave. 
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Mr. K ^monstrates the vulnerability of these ending rituals to 
disruption when he executes the following lesson closing and ending 
demarcationi 

"Put your papers away, we're going to try to get ready for 
lunchp" A student walks over with lunch tickets. The 
students start to walk around, talk and slam their desk tops* 
Mr* K asks them to look around their desks in order to clean 
up* The students pick up their lunches. Some talkj others 
walk around and the room gets noisy again* "We'll see who's 
going to be ready to go for lunch. Maybe, no one will go, . • 
David^s row can go now*" The bell rings, "Manuers row* , 
Th^ walk out as they're called, 

WORK ORIENTATIONS AND LESSON STRUCTURE 

The foregoing discussion has examined the basic structural elements in 
all successful lessons. We turn now to a brief exploration of the ways in which 
the teacher work orientations described in Chapter III serve to shape the 
utilization of these universal lesson structures. As indicated in Chapter III^ the 
fifteen teachers in our sample fali into four distinct groups (master teachers, 
instructors, coaches^ and helpers) based on their organization-level (purposive) 
and group»levei (solidary) incentive oflentations* 

Individual teachers enact work roles consistent with the incentive 
orientations they have adopted* As they enact these roles they tend to give 
greater attention to certain structural features of their lessons and to 
emphasize particuLar forms of each structural elements Analysis of a typical 
lesson found in the data from each teacher group will help to clarify the 
linkages between work orientations and lesson structures* 

THE MASTER TEACHERS 

The two most prominent features of the lessons taught by the master 
teachers (Mrs. A, Mrs B, and Mrs* C) are their elaborate complexity and their 
emphasis on procedural evaluation of students* The lessons found in Mrs* B's 
protocols illustrate this quite clearly* The following example of a math lesson 
occupied approximately W minutes (form 10i4^5 to lli30 a.m*). She begins with 
her typically terse and precise demarcation and launches immediately into an 
opening soliloquy aimed at reinforcing procedural expectatlonsi 

"We have the Black American Puzzles* I will work a coupie 
with you and then we will work them after lunch. What is 
the first thing we do in this classroom?" Students respond^ 
"Put your first and last nafne on your paper," 

Since the demarcation is successful and complete with the uttering of 
her first sentence, Mrs, B has no need to me the physical process of passing 
out the puzzles to synchronic student behavior or focus their attention. 
Consequently, she has time for a mini-lesson on body language which takes 
place entirely within the time required to pass out the math puzzles. With 
students already geared for a lesson, she needs no demarcation ritual and thus 
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goes directly to the lesson proper, eliciting jtudent responses with the 
questions 

*-Why is body language so important?** A student responds, 
"It could make a difference when we are trying to get a job, 
or you can teii what we are thinking,** Mrs, **Your ' jdy 
language communicates to me your attitude. In this 
ciassroom we strive to be flexible and positive and your 
body language tells me what you are thinking.*' 

As typical of the master teachers, Mrs. B has reversed the opening and 
the eiicitation phases of this lesson. She elicits a response first and then adds 
the lesson opening to her evaluative response. Her homily on body language 
instructs, but only after students have already ^en invited to respond, 

A major part of the opening phase of the main lesson has been postponed 
until the end of this mini-lesson on body language. The protocol reports^ 

Having completed passing out the papers, Mrs, B says^ "Not 
only will you be graded on the right answers but you will be 
graded on the right letters in each name. You sometimes get 
the right math answers but you don't get the letters in the 
right place.** 

**I will work with you on letter *A', Pencils down, I really 
need your attention now." 

Note that Mrs. B has recognized that the physical activity of passing out 
papers and the mini-lesson on body language have endangered the success of 
her opening demarcation. Hence she reinforces with, "I really need your 
attention now." 

Her next step was to engage one student as her partner in eliciting 
other student responses, Shoj 

asks Carlton to go to the board and she ^es the problem 
with Carlton* She has Carlton explain everything he is 
doing. *^Cariton, you did a beautiful job explaining that*" 

Typical of the master teacherSj Mrs* B publicly evaluates Carlton 
procedurally rather than subitantively. She is most intensely concerned tha^ 
the other students learn the form of expected responses. She extends this 
immediately by saying, 

**Boys and girls, I want you to your best work* I want you 
to show your work the way Carlton did," 

10:55 a,m, "You should work at your own speed. If you get 
finished I have some more at this table here for you to do. 
Some of you will only do onej some will do three or four. 
We will be sure to correct puzzle #25 after silent reading 
this afternoon," 
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Now Mrs* B is ready for all students to begin responding; confident that 
they will be trying to produce in exactly the right form. Hence the protocol 
reportSj 

Mrs, B then begins to walk around the room, checking to see 
how the students are doing, "You know this breaks my heart* 
Your first set of instructions was to put you name on your 
paper and I am afraid to look. And what about talking?" "We 
are to whisper J' "And if I can hear you, is that whispering?" 
"No," 

She is immediately disappointed ^ not by wrong answers, but by wrong 
procedures. And she evaluates the students immediateiyj eiiciting confirmation 
that they now know what is required. Having done this, Mrs, B retires to her 
desk and, 

lli05 a.m. Some of the students come up to Mrs, B and ask 
questions, Mrs, B is diecking math packets while they are 
working on the math puzzles. Then she gets up and asks^ "Is 
there anyone who is stuck on one and would like me to work 
it out?" A student wants help with letter *M% She and the 
student do it on the board, 

^he recognizes that retiring from the lesson has endangered group 
solidarity and the dedication to mission needed to keep the lesson intact* Thus, 
she returns to elicit active responses from students once again. 

The lesson is then disrupted by the return of some children from a 
special "pulUout" program, Mrs, B is faced with the task of integrating these 
r^wcomers into an ongoing lesson. The protocol reports^ 

liti? a,m. The children return from the E.S,A,A, lab, Mrs. 
Bj who has been working on the math packets at her deskj 
stands up* "You know I really like the way Dwight rame 
back from the E.S.A,A* lab, sat right down^ and started to 
work," 

"Puzzle #25 we will be doing after silent reading this 
afternoon^ and the others we will do later on* , . Js there 
anyone besides Laura who did not get puzzle #25?" 

A second dUruption occurs three minutes later when students wlfo work 
in the cafeteria must k^ave to perform their duties. Mrs, B handles this with, 

1U20 a*m, "Cafeteria workers, get your silent reading things 
out and get ready to go to work," They do and then line up. 
Mrs,. B goes to the door, opens it, and they leave. 

Finally, the lesson period draws to a close as Mrs, B needs to take a 
few minutes before the lunch hour to deal with non-instructional matter?* 
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Ih25 a,m, Mrs, B surveys the room* The aide is helping one 
child with her math, '-OKs boys and girls, we only have a 
few minutes left before lunch time and we have a very 
important matter. Leave your math and silent reading on the 
corner of your desk and put everything else away* Have your 
silent reading ready for after lunch* Pencils put away. Math 
papers to the corner of your desk," "Mrs* B will talk about 
the next item on the agenda when everyone has followed 
directions*" 

From beginning to end^ Mrs* B insists on strict adherence to procedural 
expectations. The substantive content of the lesson Is generally embodied in 
the materials and in responses to student queries — not in information Mrs* B 
presents directly* Mrs* B, Uke the other master teachers^ clearly beiieves that 
the best way for children to learn is for them to engage curricular materials 
and to ask for help wlien they need it. Her concentration is on getting this 
engagement organized in such a way that she can quickly and easily tell which 
students need her help, 

THE INSTRUCTORS 

Mr, D, Mr* and Ms* F constitute the group we have called 

"instructors." They are strongly oriented toward the production of achievement 
through the teaching of lessons* Their work orientation leads them to elaborate 
the opening phase of most lessons and to focus their evaluations on the 
substantive content rather than the procedurai propriety of student responses* 
Mr* E provides the following example of a typical instructor's lesson. Like the 
master teachers^ the instructors tend to have short, precise starting 
demarcation rituals* Mr. E begins with: 

"I will take 'Inside Out' back here and the 'Lizards' will go 
outside," 

As soon as the group is assembled, Mr* E gives a very brief opening and 
plunges into a long ellcitation and response sequence, during which most of the 
student responses were inaudible to our observer who was seated across the 
room from the student group. 

To the reading group that Mr* E is working with, "I have a 
list of words we need to go over*" 

1* Island, "What does it mean? How do you spell it? What 
two words make this word?" 

2* Dragon* "Where do dragons usually live? We were talking 
about dragons in history the other ^y ^ where were they 
then? Who was the sailor who was not afraid of dragons? 
How do you spell it? What are the two words in dragon?" 
Students respond to these qL^stions, but it is difficult to 
hear their answers distinctly. 



3* Neither* "The long 'e* and silent vowel partner coming 



behind it.'» 



^. Minute. 

5, Fierce. "Let's all speil it together*** 

6* Creature* "What is a creature? Name some creatures for 
me, I saw dozens of creatures the other day (Halloween), 
Think about Halloween." A student tells what happened on 
Halloween. "We went trick or treating and then we went to 
Long 3ohn Silver's to get something to eat, A guy rame in 
dressed like the K.K.K* with a shot gun. Everyone got a 
little r^rvous and my aunt did not want to stay there, but 
the manager came over and told her they were going to get 
him out of there. And they did." 

7, Moment. 

S. Giraffe. "That is a tricky one and I will spell it and then 
we will spell it together." 

bAr. E extends the lesson — moving from discussion to oral reading, 
sayingj 

"Now we will read. If some one has trouble with a word, 
don't help them out. Let them work it out by themselves so 
they can learn the word*" 

Typical of the instructors, Mr. E vigorously pursues the class after each 
reading segment, eliciting information and meta-process reflections from 
numerous students. The protocol reports, 

"What kind of job did Maria's father have?" "He was a 
fisherman," "Where did they Uve?" "On an island," "Does 
anyone know where the West Indies are?" No one did, and 
Mr* E gave them a short geography lesson so they would 
know* 

The next child reads* "How many of you lay in bed and 
listen to the sounds? What do you hear? When you are home 
alone, you always hear all kinds of weird sounds. Why do 
people always run to bed and pull the covers up over their 
heads? Does it make you feel Mfe?" There was a "yes" 
response in unison, "It makes me feel safe too," 

The next child reads. ''How does the ocean sing? What is the 
title of this story? Everybody, Why do you think she is 
lonely?" "No brothers or sisters*" "She Uvea on an island*" 
"No friends on the island," 

The next child reads* "Why was she growing tired of the 
game she was playing? With other people you can diange 
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the game a little." Benton tells the group that he plays 
'poison* differently when ha plays with some of his friends. 

The next child reads. A boy began to help Theresas realized 
it and CO veered his mouths 

The next child reads* She got stuck* No one said anything 
and she figured the word out by herself, "What is Maria 
using?" "Her imagination," 

The next child reads, "That is a hard word* It is Spanish, 
'blancaJ They pronounce their vowels differently." 

As indicated in this extended sequence, Mr* E tends to mm open-ended 
elicitationSy seeking whole group or bidding responses from students* If no 
responses are fofthcoming, he tends to extend the lesson with brief homilies on 
the subject at hand* Mr, like the other instfuctors^ appears to believe that 
lessons are group events — if any student respondsj he is able to move on 
without becoming overly concerned that each individual student is getting all 
of the information being presented. 

Instructors tend to have very brief closings, such ass 

"We will start here tomorrow* Get out your Skilpaks and 
finish up*" One child says, "We did get it finished up*" "OK 
then^ you can work on your homework for the last 10 
minutes." 

One reason for this brevity is that the instructors tend to be successful 
in setting a businesslike tone in the classroom and, therefore, tend not to feel 
the need to either justify or elaborate on their classroom norms and 
fequirements* 

There is no clear ending demarcation for this lesson. As the protocol 
i'Sr.orts, children tend to remain within the framework of the instructor's 
lesson structure even after it has formally ended* 

There are very few children in the room right now. Some 
are still with Mrs* Martin Ca specialist), some are with the 
aide outside, and some are at music, Mr E's reading group 
has gone to work on either their homework or their Skilpaks 
(a few did not have them finished). They are all working, 
some together, some separately. 

THE COACHES 

Our third group of teachers — the coaches « view the school as an 
agency of child nurture rathar than achievement, yet view the teaching of 
lessons as the primary means of pursuing this goal. This leads the coaches to 
be much more concerned about the attitudes students display toward their 
school work than either the master teachers or the instructors. As a result, 
the coaches tend to open and close their lessons differently, to elicit a 



broader array of student responses, and to offer moral as well as substantive 
evaluation responses^ 

Mrs. I is representative of this group. The following lesson is taken from 
her pro toco U 

Typical of the coaches (and the helpers described telow), Mrs. I opens 
her lesson by asking to look at students* homework assignments. The 
demarcation for this lesson is quite unusuaU Mrs. I has two students who have 
gotten into a fight* They have gone outside the classroom to try to talk out 
their' differences with the aide. Mrs, I asks the class to get out their 
homework "while you wait" for the trio to return. Thus when the two students 
return to class, indirect entry to the lesson has already occurred. We pick up 
the protocol ]mt after the aide has explained that the warring parties have 
declared a truce. Looking at homework papers, Mrs. I says to one student, 

"Is that an incomplete paper?" She asks the same question of 
some others. They speak to her quietly. "Did you make an 
attempt to take this book out, or did you just play?" 

"1 forgot to bring my violin^ guys. Most of us associate a 
violin with smoothj slow music. But I could play sad little 
tunes on it for your sad excuses." (She mimics the motions 
of a violin player.) Some of the students have just not done 
the assigned work. "Mayte you two just gave up. You are 
not being fair to yourselves. I will just close the book and 
play all weekend and come in on Monday and give Mrs. I an 
excuse." 

Mrs. Ts moral extensions are actually more important to her than 
whether the students have achieved mathematically. She goes on, 

"What was the solution I told you last weak? I tried 
explaining why homework was important* I feel a little bit 
of homework is not going to hurt anyone. I give you only 20 
minutes and I even give you some time in class. You are now 
5th graders. I push and pull and with some of you, you are 
doing it. You people that put in the effort, you will excel 
and get ahead." 

Typical of the coaches, Mrs. I sees that the real lesson of homework lies 
in its contributions to character and self -discipline. 

Next, Mrs. I extends the lesson by giving what might have been the 
originally intended directive opening. She begins by giving answers to the 
problems. Then, 

She explains that 'N» or *X» is a symtol for the answer, 

"If you have the incorrect answer, don't erase, just put the 
correct answer alongside it* You don't have time to erase," 
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Mrs. rs lesson suffers an internal disruption tecause a child who 
normaiiy is out of the room for special instruction at IhOO a.m. is back in the 
class this day* She takes time out of the lesson to assign this child to the aide 
for special attention. Within a few minutes she is back to the lesson. Now 
reinforcing the substantive opening and refocusing the class's attention she, 

writes two words on the board. '^When you see this word 
•sum', what do they want you to do?" The class responds, 
"AddJ* "When you see this word 'differences what do you 
do?" "Subtract" "To find the difference, you subtract. To 
make it a challenge, they put the 'N' in there," 

Note that she uses emotional, rather than cognitive, language to describe 
the substitution of letters for numbers in this pre-algebra exercise. She calls 
the process a "challenge" rather than a new way of formulating numerical 
operations* This is typical of the coaches, who want students to feel 
excitement and opportunity in school, not jtet to know facts. She gees on, 

"Remember, i told you we were jumping from here to there, 
to go through the 5th grade test materials. What Is this 
section?" "Graph.^." 

"Where you find graphs?" Various students respond, "The 
Church of Scientology has a bunch of graphs on the wall*" 
"The blood bank," "The spelling diart," Mrs, I responds to 
that answer, "Not exactly, but we could graph it," And she 
shows them how, 

"We could also graph the hair colors, the numter of boys 
and girls in the class*" "Look at page ??, Oh, I should have 
you look at the easier ones first." "Yes, let's do the easy 
ones first* Turn to page ?? first," 

"When you look at a graph you have to look at the key firjt 
so you know what the graph is telling you* Remember, I will 
not always get to give you the directions* You will have to 
read the directions for yourself/' The class then goes 
through a problem about snowmobiles. 

Here again, the coach tries to make an oxperiential linkage and to do 
"the easy ones^first" so as to give students an easier access to the alien world 
of graphs. 

Shortly, however, the flow of this lesson is disrupted when Mrs* I 
becomes upset with one student wno has not been following directions. The 
protocol reports; 

"Now turn to page 348, This time the key has changed * * . 
200 times." "Wayne? Are you with us on page 348? * * . I 
don't need to see that sassy face. I could track up a ten in 
comparison with you." 



Balancing her frustration, she tries to restore the lesson flow with, 

"I Uka the way you guys are raising your hands," 

The disruption ends as quickly as it began, as the elicitation, response, 
evaluation cycle continues with, 

"Let's go on to page 3^9* They have taken away all the 
pictures. What does this graph work with?" "The subjects of 
5th grade students*" 

"The numbers are going from left to right in a row. The 
numbers going across indicate what? Pedro?" 

"The green bars stand for what?" 

"The subject with the greatest number of students?" 
Everyone wanted to answer that question* 

Other disruptions occur, however, as Mrs, I finds herself telling the 
children they can get sweaters if they wish because it's cold, moving a child 
who is talking loudly and distracting others, and stopping another child from 
making a disruptive thumping sound* 

Despite elaborate cQneern with attitudes and social processes, the 
coaches retain a vital interest in children's learning. Mrs. I concludes this 
lesson with a test, patterned after the district proficiency test which all her 
children must pass before being promoted to the sixth grade. Thirty-seven 
minutes after starting the lesson, Mrs. I starts the closing process by saying, 

"Put your math books away. As soon as you get your paper, 
put your name and the date on it and go immediately to 
work. This Is not a timed test, so don't rush* Read carefully 
and work carefully." Mrs, I hands out the papers and they 
set to work immediately. 

Three minutes later, she says, 

"When you finish your math, work on your spelling on p. 29* 
r will write your homework assignment on the toard while 
you are doing this." 

Ili35 a,m. The children are quickly finishing the math paper 
and they are taking theirs up to Mrs, Ts desk. "I see that 
Dean's ready and so Is Tanla, They are following directions. 
Some of LB f are still taking the test, so let's be considerate 
and not get noisy," 

She finally offers her cldsing soliloquy as she, 

finishes writing on the board and then tegins walking around 
the room, "Study your multiplication tables, Rememter, we 
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are going to take a test on them. It is going to a timed 
test; Your knowledge has to be all up here (pointing to her 
head). It is going to be a 5 minute timed test and as long as 
you are with me you are going to be at the top." 

THE HELPERS 

Those teachers . who are see the school as an agency for nurturing 
children (while maintaining a classroom process orientation that emphasizes 
keeping school) enact their work roles as **helpers»" The five teachers in this 
group — Mr. Mrs. L, Mrs, M, Mrs, Nj and Mrs. O — displayed the least well 
structured lessons in the sample. It should be notedj however, that they do 
attempt to preserve some structure in order to maintain classroom order — an 
objective which is prominent in their thinking. The classroom cultures created 
by these teachers are quite different from those found in the other classrooms. 

We have called this group of teachers the "helpers'* because they view 
themselves as facilitating child nurturance by assisting students in coping with 
school program and curriculum demands. The helpers tend to be less well 
organized in their approach to teaching than the other three groups. This is 
due, in part at least, to the fact that they feel less competent and less in 
command of their work roles. 

The following lesson, taken from Mrs. N^s protocol illustrates the typical 
pattern of teaching behavior by the helpers. Mrs. N starts with a brief 
demarcation between the departure of a classroom visitor and the opening of a 
language arts lesson. She saySj 

"Let's look here at the board. 

Note thatj typical of the helpers, she speaks in the first person plural, "let's'S 
in an effort to strengthen a social bond with her students. 

The opening phase of her lesson is very brief, given the complexity of 
the events which will be unfolding over the next 25 minutes. She says only, 

"We are going to do some alphatetizing. Let's look at these 
words and try it." 

The lesson proper begins with a series of nominated responses. Mrs. Ny typical 
of the helpers, calls on many different children by namei 

"Are there any 'A' words, Gina?" "Air*" "When you put it on 
your paper you put .a if I by it* Are there any *B* wordsi 
Carlos?" "Boat."' "And what do you put beside it on your 
paper?" "#2." "What about wordSj Betty?" "There are 
two words*" "What are they?" "Clean and cream*" "What cto 
we do then? Jamey?" "We look at the second letter," Mrs* N 
continued through the list* "When you are finished you 
should have 1^ words on your list. If you do not have 14 
words, you need to check and see what happened." 
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At this point the lesson is exTended and reorganized* The students are 
broken up into groups and there is a transition period while Mrs, N passes out 
papers and directs children to their groups. We pick up the protocol as, 

Mrs, N is working at the blackboard with her group. They 
are going over some words on the board* "What kinds of 
shoes do we have?" Children give a list of various kinds of 
shoes, "What kind of leather do we have? Does all leather 
feel soft?" One child says, "Some leather feels hard*" 

A brief disruption is handled and the lesson Is extended to include oral 
reading, 

A childj not in the group says^ "Teacher^ Raul is taiking to 
me*'- "Raul* You know better." 

"Now we will read the sentences on the board. Arnold?" He 
reads the sentence. Another boy reads the second sentence. 
"Which one could really happen? Frank?" "The second one*" 
They do the same thing with another set of sentences, "We 
could imagine the first sentence^ hup we could not do it." 

Again, individual nomination is the prevalent turn allocation mechanism — 
typical of the personalistic style of the helpers. 

A brief period of total group elicitatlon foliows, and the lesson is again 
extended as children are asked to turn to prepared "Skiipak" curriculum 
materials, 

"What about the test I took?"^ a child asks, "I did not pass 
it*" Mrs* N responds^ "Mrs* n. , * (the aide) will work with 
you on Monday." 

Notice, again^ the ease with which this lesson is interrupted by children 
expressing special needs, Mrs. N tries to give attention to individual children 
while simultaneously directing the activities of the entire group. She is not 
always successful, however* 

Mrs. N ends her active involvement with this small-group lesson by 
saying, 

"When you finish this you will begin your alphabetizing." 

She returns to the group after briefly attending to the needs of another 
child* She checks on their progress and then executes an ending demarcation 
for them and a starting demarcation for another group by asking, 

"Those of you in 'The Dog Next Door*, would you come up 
quietly?" 

The most prominent features of the helpers' lesson structures are their 
lack of clarity and precision in the openings, closings, and demarcation rituals. 
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These teachers apparently feel that classroom cultural norms are 
seif-generating and do not need ritualization or explicit articulation* The 
result is high vuiner ability to disruption as children do not segment their 
personal needs and interests from the lessons and do not "get down to 
business," The heipers respond to this vulnerability and consequent high noise 
level in two ways. First, they personalize interactions with the children, trying 
to engage them one-by-one in the lesson process* Secondly, they rely on 
curriculum packages, workbooks, and other structured learning activities to 
give continuity and direction to the lesson, rather than imposing their own 
demands and directions on the students* The typical result is a low level of 
student engagement and high rates of ciassroom disruption* 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

In this chapter we have examined how teachers engage in their 
fundamental work responsibility ^ teaching lessons. We have noted that there 
are five basic structural elements in all successful lessons and that the lesson 
proper is characterized by a reflexive sequence of teacher elicitationt student 
response, and teacher evaluation. This sequential structure can expand beyond 
the original lesson objectives or re=direct the focus of the lesson through the 
incorporation of teacher "extensions" which are in form and function like the 
original lesson opening* 

We examined typical lessons from our fifteen teachers and concluded 
that each of the four sub-groups in our sample (the master teachers, 
instructors, coaches, and helpers) emphasize specific aspects of the lesson 
structure and tend to rely more on some forms than others within each 
structural element* In this way classroom cultures come to reflect the work 
orientations and incentive systems of the teachers who organize them. 
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CHAPTER V 
MANAGING CLASSROOMSi 
A CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE ON RULES AND THEIR ENFORCEMENT 



Whereas lessons embody the essential purpo'jes tov'^a'd which classroom 
cultures are directed, classroom management defines the operational character 
of these cultures by structuring social relationships among teachers and students 
ard by assigning meanings and values to various classroom activities. Teachers 
manage their classrooms through the creation^ interpretation and enforcement of 
moral and behavioral rules* 

While the fifteen teachers in this study can be classified into four 
distinct groups with regard to their lesson structures and teaching activities, 
their divergent approaches to rule formation are best described in terms of a 
single broad continuum. At one extreme^ we found tension laden and ^aotic 
classrooms with unclear and unenforced rules. At the other end of the spectrum 
were classrooms with well defined and broadly acepted rules — rules so well 
understood , and internalized that overt enforcement was mnecessary. Most 
classrooms^ most of the time^ lay somawhere tetween these extremes. Rules 
were obvious^ reasonably explicit, but support for them was limited and 
enforcement was problematic. 

Problems of ciassroom management confront teachers the moment they 
enter the school. Students are initially assigned to them as disparate individuals 
— representating a wide variety of backgrounds and subcultures". In order to 
undertake the task of instruction teachers must transform these ihdividuais into 
a unified groups a cultural unit. They must bind individual students together, 
organize their behavior and establish a shared frame af reference or common 
point of view. The capacity to do this depends, primarily, on establishing 
effective rules which students come to accept as natural, necessary^ and 
meaningful. As Benn and Peters (1959ili) note, 

What we call human society is a number of individuals bound 
together by , , . an order of normative rules. They behave 
predictably in relation to one another tecause of this 
normative system. These rules define the rights and duties 
which they have toward one another, the ends which they 
may pursuej and the ways in which it is legitimate to pursue 
them. 

Social order is possible tecause human beings have an inherent potential 
for rule-foilowing* They perform predictably in relation to one another and form 
what is ailed a social system, to a large extent, because they accept systems 
of tehavioral rules which are binding on all, yet alterable by human decision* 

At the beginning of each school year teachers create ciassroom order by 
developing and articulating enforceable rules, rules which seem natural and do 
not have to be explicitly remembered, rules that specify legitimate activities 
define both social and academic responsibilities for all students* While the rules 
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in any given classroom may virtually identical from one year to the next, 
they must established anew for each class so that each new group of 
individual students can be integrated into a cohesive social group. 

Data from the teachers in our study show that teachers are not equally 
successful in creating and maintaining a classroom culture or incorporating 
students into it. Life in the classrooms we observed ranged from virtual chaos 
in one room, to rooms with highly visible rules and overt systems of 
enforcement, to ones which were culturally directed by social norms that 
needed little interpretation and almost no enforcement* 

Interview and observation data obtained from twelve of our fifteen 
teachers clarify the nature and importance of rule formation and enforcement. 
The classroom environment of one teacher, Mrs, O, is examined first. It reveals 
just how fragile the establishment of a classroom culture can be. Her failure to 
establish and enforce rules or insure regularity in student tehavior led to the 
most diaotic classroom in our sample. Dissatisfied with her classroom 
experience, and encouraged by her principal tc do so, this teacher retired at 
the end of the year. 

Against the background of Mrs, 0*s extremely weak classroom 
management, other teachers' efforts tecome more understandabie. Life In most 
of the other teachers' classrooms includes substantial periods of effective social 
organization, but some of them do not fully comprehend how classroom cultures 
are established. In these rases, classrooms are orderly at some times while 
verging on chaos at others. 

Most teachers do understand the necessity of rules and readily articulate 
them for the students. Frequently, however, their stur^. do not "own" these 
rules and thus tend to either misunderstand them or oh^y :hem only to avoid 
punishment. When this happens, the students tend to vie^v n - rules as arbitrary, 
capricious or without fundamental purpose. 

Even when teachers are successful ir^ formulating rules which are, on the 
whole, seen as legitimate, there are times when it is necessary for them to use 
overt power strategies to maintain order. 

Kindergarten teachers aplay a special tile in the development of 
ciassroom subK:ultures. Among our respondents, Mrs. G illt^trates how teachers 
of the youngest students introduce them to the universal rules of the school and 
prepare them for the years to come. 

Our discussion of classroom management^ concludes with a look at 
teachers* responses to the Intrusion of the schooUwide rule structures into the 
ciassroom* 

Data from three teachers in our sample are not included In this analysis 
The resource specialist (Mrs* C) has been omitted becai^e her work was witi 
individual students rather than with groups during the various observations, Ms 
F, the aphaslc teacher, had a class that was so small (five students, the teacher 
and the aide) that a true tutorial relationship was possible. In a third class, 
composed entirely of teiow grade level students with behavior problems, there 
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were multiple authority figures, including a totally inexperienced teacher (Mrs, 
M), Attempts at rule formation in this classroom relied heavily on a somewhat 
confused form of Skinnerian behavior modification — the hoped for results were 
constantly in doubt, however, 

THE FRAGILE CHARACTER OF CLASSROOM ORDER 

In the most chaotic of our classrooms, ostensibly being directed by Mrs, 
O, it was virtually impossible to discern through either observation or interview 
^ta what rules were suppesed to exist. If they did exist, it was equally 
difficult to see how they were teing enforced* Shouting, threats, repetition of 
requests and sending students to the principal appeared to he the most common 
methods used by this teacher in trying to maintain order* 

For example, while Mrs, O's class, like every other class, lined ^p and 
waited for her to meet them at the playground, they were often noisy as they 
walked to the classroom. On one particular nnorning, as they entered the room 
and went to their seats, Mrs, O stood at the rear of the room and saidi 

"Boys and girls, will you take your seats^ please?" A moment 
passes* " Boys and girls, will you take your seats, please? 
Boys and girls, will you take your seats, please? ! sound like 
a broken record". 

Despite her repeated requests the class was slow to quiet down and get 
their things organized to begin the day* Over five minutes passed before there 
was sufficient order to say the Pledge to the Flag* 

No ^roup teaching was cbne during this observation* The teacher spent 
time searching for pencils for students and telling various ones to stop talking* 
She actually worked with only two ^ildren before the morning recess period* 
Comments such as these were heard during the morningi 

"Tom, I am going to have to send you out of the room If you 
don^t stop talking. Is that the biggest pencil you have? I will 
get you a bigger one, 

"Nancy, you just get here! Now sit ^quietly and get to 
work," Nancy stopped talking with her girl friend and began 
talking to one of the boys at the table instead, 

"We can't have all these people walking around," the aide 
shouts* Mrs, O responds, "I ji^t told Lynn to sit down a 
minute ago," 

During this period the aide worked with a large reading group. Their 
work was interrupted when two memters of the group started kicking each 
other* The aide turned to them and said, 

"3im and Bob, you won't be able to sit back here," Mrs, O 
then said, "Go teck to your ^ats, please." The boys stayed 
put, the aide again told them to leave and Mrs, O added. 
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"You are to go back to your seats.-' Jim returned to his 
regular seat at this point but Bob remained at the table. 
The aide resumed working with the group but ignored Bob's 
desire to participate* He did not like this and became 
annoying again. This caused the aide to "Bob, go back 

to your seat right now. Mrs. O told you to go back to your 
seat," Bob still did not leave, "Will you get your work done? 
We have given you another chance." His response was not 
audible but he remained with the reading group and did the 
material in his workbook with the rest of the group* 

There was only one direct mention of a common classroom rule during 
the various observations in this classroom ^ and this was by the aide. Two boys 
left their seats and walked to the aide to speak to her. 

You are going to have to stay in your seat and raise your 
hand. If one more person gets out of your seat to tell me 
you are not sharing the eraser you will have to stay in at 
recess on a nice ^y. (Due to Inclement weather recess on 
this particular day would be indoors for everyone). 

These boys returned to their seats but other dnildren got 145 without 
raising their hands, walked around and no further effort was made to enforce 
the hand raising rule. 

One afternoon Mrs. O decided to read to the class. She announced her 
intention to do this and asked them to quiet down. However she began reading 
before she had their complete attention. A number of children continued talking 
and after a while she stopped reading to say^ sarcastically, 

I expect you to disrupt me* Bob. I don't expect you to do 
anything but disrupt me. 

The situation did not get better and Mrs. O finally acknowledged that 
the class was not involved In the story. She stopped reading, looked at them and 
angrily stated^ 

OKj get your spelling books out please. Get your spelling 
books out, Vm finished trying to read to you. Come up here* 
Lynn, to where I told you to sit. 

Mrs, O then walked to her desk, got her thermos and returned to the 
front of the room. She opened it and poured a cup of coffee. She looked around, 
saw Bob's back and said* 

"Tirn around. Bob. I will wait until I see you people are 
ready to work and then I will go on with your lesson. I will 
put the page numter on the chalki^ard." 

While the children got out their spelling materials Mrs O 
wrote "Sailing. Begin on page on the board. Many of 
them, however, were rather noisy as they got ready. Bob 
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among them* 



"AH right, Bobj You have to go to Mrs, S (the principai)* 
Come here, I am going to write a note. All right. Bob, go to 
Mrs, S, Leave your pencil, BobJ' "It is my pencil." "Give it 
to me, Bob, GIVE IT TO. ME , BOB," 

Bob left the room but returned a few minutes later with a note from the 
principal, Mrs, O walked to her desk, got out note paper and returned to the 
front of the room. She wrote another note and sent Bob back to the office. Bob 
returned about seven minutes later, went directly to his seat and sat down. He 
was very quiet and did not misbehave in any observable way. As soon as he got 
seated, however, Mrs, O said, 

"Come on Bob, you have to go back to Mri. S," Bob, very 
bewildered, responded, "Why? I didn*t do nothing," "Come 
on," Mrs, O began writing another note and suddenly 
stopped. "I will talk to Mrs. S after I get out of class so go 
sit dDwn," Bob, who had been standing near Mrs, O, returned 
to his seat, "i will talk to Mrs. S after class," 

Observations in Mrs. O's classroom remind that classrooms do not 
necessarily get organized at all. Even children who are ordinarily well behaved 
can become disoriented and non-cooperative in this classroom. Mrs, 0*s failure 
to establish orderly social relationships demonstrates that no teacher an 
depend entirely upon the work of previous teachers to establish class rules. 
Without a rule making and enforcement strategy of her own, Mrs. O spends 
much of her time struggling for control. 

USING REWARDS TO ENFORCE RULES ^ 

Even when teachers are aware of the importance of classroom 
organization they may not understand the internal dynamics necessary for 
success, Mrs, L's class^ for example, was orderly and oontrolled on some 
occasions but verged on dKaos at other times. Although there was evidence of 
the existence of some rules, Mrs, L relied primarily on a token economy of "red 
marks" and "green marks" (as well as actual material rewards) as her primary 
tool for maintaining order. Little effort was made to produce a satisfactory 
classroom subculture. 

When asked how she arrived at her way of doing things she stated it was 
"strictly hit or miss, I have never been taught," She had initiated the use of her 
token economy strategy several years previously while teaching in an isolated^ 
^ atypical rural school as a way to motivate her students and because she had 
found the results personally satisfying ^e decided it might ^Ive her problem of 
maintaining order in this urban classroom. 

On a particular day her classroom began in an organized, orderly 
fashion. The ^ildren entered, put away their things and mt down. The opening 
exercises included group instruction which involved the entire class followed by 
the Pledge to the Flag* The birthday of a rfilld was acknowledged, the class 
wished Mark "Happy Birthday" and Mrs. L presented him with a special birthday 
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The sense of groupness end order were soon shattered, however, when 
Mrs, L went to the "Red and Green marks" chart to reward or sanction students 
for doing, or not doing, various assignments. Between ten and fifteen minutes 
were spent at this task. Meanwhile the students were toldj 

"While I am checking spelling you can ^ your other work*" 
And the aide stating, to a child who had gotten out of his 
seat, "Everyone should be doing their reading or something," 

The children's names were called and some responded by bringing 
their spelling work while others gave her excuses for why they did not yet have 
it in. Others simply did not respond at alU The conversation during that episode 
included such statements asi 

Rose gets green marks for spelling. 

Carl, you get two green marks. 

Joanne, your writing is getting so good I am going to give 
you an extra gieen mark for that. 

Chuck^ you forgot your spelling* If you do r^t bring your 
spelling tomorrow you will have to get a red mark. I will 
trust you to bring it tomorrow* 

Tina, you did your work very welL I really like the way you 
are doing your work. And you did it so well you will get an 
extra green mark, 

Paul, I hope you are working becaLae you only got five 
points last week, PauU do you see where you are? You do 
not have any this week, (no red marks either) 

Sally, you get a treat and two green marks for (completing 
your reading book). Do you want a treat now or later? 
»*Now." You people who passed to a new book get a treat. 
(Lollipops are given to the ^ildren who passed into a new 
reading book in the last few days.) 

With the exception of the opening exercises there were no large or small 
group instructional activities until after 10 a.m, 3imt before morning recess Mrs, 
L met with a small reading group for about 15 minutes. She told them she would 
meet with them again after recess. Although they reassembled as instructed, 
she never got back to them. Instead, Mrs, L spent the remainder of the morning 
with individual students, caillng them in informal groups to her desk to check 
their math folders, assign them further work, and answer individual questions. 
Some c^iildren did not even have tutorial contact with her. And not all of those 
who were Summoned heeded her call, Andy, for one, did not get out his math 
folder when he was told. He juit Mt doing nothing. As a result Mrs. L stated, 
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Andy, what did I ask you to do? Andyj if you do not get to 
work you will be in real trouble* 

To Tim, she mid^ 

OK, Tinij move yourself to the back table^ Get your things* 
Are you working? I would never know ir, 

Carl, who had earlier received two green . marks for his spelling 
homeworky became disengaged from the classroom activities once he was left to 
his own devices and ignored orders to become involved. Sitting at his desk doing 
nothing he was toldy 

Carl, come here* Bring some of your books and cone back 
here (to the work table by Mrs* L*s desk)* 

He slowly arrived^ was assigned work to do and then told to return to 
his seat to get to work* He returned to his seat but didn't get to work* Shortly 
thereafter he began wandering around the room, erasing the birthday toy's name 
from the blackboard as he passed by* 

"Mrs* L, Carl erased Mark's name," "Carl that is IT for 
youJ' 

Mrs. L then went and put a red mark by Carl's name* That, however, did 
not faze him in the least* He finally went back to his seat, turned the pages in 
one of his books but still did r^ work* Instead he got up again and wandered 
over to Peter's desk to observe an older child working with Peter, When Mrs* L 
noticed where he was she called, 

"Carl, come here and bring your math book. Where is your 

math floor plan? Didn't you get one yesterday?" "No*" "Carl %^ 

\\jBt didn't go up and gat one'* (said another studei t). "Carl, 

you have got to come in from outer space and get your mind 

working. You can't go wandering around like a little lost 

boy." 

Mrs* L went to get him a math floor plan and while ^e was doing that 
Carl wandered off again* "Carl, where are you?", she said when she returned to 
her desk, Carl then ame back to her desk, listened as she assigned him his 
math work and once more returned to his seat* Four diildren had lined at 
Mrs* L*s desk while she was directing Carl and they carried on a social 
conversation while they waited, 

Carl glanced at the work assignment but did not do it. Instead he got 
joined Peter, who had also left his seatj and the two of them strolled 
around the front of the room, Mrs, L looked Ljp from her work with a student, 
noticed them and said to Carl, "Carl, you take your book and go outside and 
work at the table," He left the room and stayed outside until it was lunch time* 
Then he returned to the room to get his Iwffich ticket arid went to 
lunch-recess. 
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Following lunch Mrs* L conducted a geography lesson with the whole 
class and during that period of time the class was orderly. When the day ended 
Mrs, L went to one child and gave her enough money to buy an ice cream cone* 
She ^id to her^ 

You have been very well behaved all day and did good work. 
This is your reward, 

Mrs* L* doesn't understand the difference between rewards and 
incentives. She telieves that material rewards rather than cultural incentives 
control behavior. Her pubUc display of distributing red marks, green marks, 
lollipops and ice cream money is made in thej often vain, hope that students 
will not only comply with her present expectations but will also achieve a 
deeper commitment to orderly participation in the ^ys to come* She really 
believes that today's ice cream money will buy tomorrow's good behavior* 

Another classroomt Mr, K*s, displayed organizational problems similar to 
Mrs, L's, In his case however, he used personal appeal rather than monetary or 
toker^ rewards in an effort to maintain order. He, too, had been largely 
unsuccessful in the development of a satisfactory classroom subculture. Part of 
his difficulty sprang from a sense on the part of some students that their whole 
group was without legitimate meaning. One student confided to an observer 
that^ 

We're the 'leftovers,' The best students are in Mrs* X*s 
room, the ^cond best in Mr, Y*s room and the leftovers in 
our room, A tout five or six of us are good students but the 
rest are not* This is a weird class. 

Even Mr, K, had some doubts about the authenticity of this group. He 

said, 

, , *it is a very lonely group. They don't take directions very 
well* 

His strategy for coping with this problem reflects, however, an 
essentially rational (rather than a cultural) perspective. He says, 

I try to change everything every ^y so they -11 follow 
directions. 

As a result of trying to change things rather than unifying his students 
into a system of shared meanings and purposes, Mr, K further weakened their 
already deficient culture — exacerbating the very problems of loneliness and 
alienation he sought to cure* 

Mr, K did attempt more group instruction and teacher directed activity 
than either Mrs* O or Mrs* L* And he worked to gain complete student attention 
before conducting a lesson. He also provided ronsiderably more teacher 
elicltation and secured more student responses* He displayed an understanding of 
the tenuousness of classroom social order during one lesson — when the dass 
shouted out an answer, Mr, K responded withj 
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5h. Sh, Don't let me lose you. YouVe doing fine. 

On another occasion when students were restive, Mr* K stated^ 

I'm not going any further unless you get yourselves under 
controi, , * . In order to pull this off everyone will have to 
do their part* 

And because some students still didn't respond he saidj 

We are not going to go on until everyone quiets ^wn. Bill, 
turn around, I am somewhat ashamed of you. Maybe you 
can*t handle activities. Maybe we shouldn't have them, I've 
spent a lot of time preparing this. Sit down in your seat, 
Joan, I did not say anything about running for anything* 
First thing we are going to do is read this sheet. It makes 
sense to fdilow along, Candy^ you can't do it by talking with 
Wendy, Follow along fellows. 

The class finally did quiet down and the students read the material 
aloud. Some of the students raised their hands so that they could get a chance 
to read, 

RULE-BASED ORDERi OVERT POWER STRATEGIES 

The majority of our teachers did recognize the importance of 
estabUshing rules. They generally managed rule-bound classrooms* Of these 
teachers only two tended to rely primarily on overt power=based enforcement 
strategies rather than on rule encuituration to maintain order. 

One of these teachers^ Mrs, Nj mixed the use of legal and moral rulesy 
not only to control behavior but also to control the rewards and/or honors she 
had to bestow- She was prone to begin teaching mmm lessons without having the 
complete attention of all her students. 

On one occasion, after recess, she began the math lesson before 
everyone was quiet and also failed to give explicit directions about the work 
assignment. This resulted in confLfiion and talking. Hoping to reduce the talkingi 
she stated|. 

I like the way Luke Is workings so nice and quiet. 

Donald^ however^ was not quietj did not take the hintj and was told, 

You are making too much trouble up there. Go sit in the 
back of the room in that chair, 

Donald dianged his seat as he was told but instead of participating in 
the learning activity he rocked tack and forth in his chair, played with paper 
and then with his hands* Being moved to the back of the room quieted Donald 
but he never became engaged in the math lesson and it did not quiet some of 
the other children. There was a good deal of "Sh Sh" going on, 
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The chair to which Donald had been moved actually telonged to another 
child, Davy, who was in the lab. When he returned to class another disturbance 
occurred. Seeing Donald in his seat, Davy went to him and said, 

Why are you sitting in my seat? You don-t belong there* Get 
out of my seat* 

Mrs. N, who heard Davy's comment, responded, 

Davy, I told Donald to sit there* You may sit in the chair 
next to him. 

Davy grudgingly complied with Mrs. N but vented his displeasure on 
Donald by giving him a shove in the side with his elbow. He remained annoyed 
with Donald the rest of the morning* By this time, however, Donald was 
jnterested in the lesson that was underway and^ after glaring at Davy^ jist 
ignored him* 

The most pervasive concept behind the rules in Mrs, classroom was 
"good citizenship." — a concept which she developed in an attempt to control 
attitu" _s as well as behavior* Mrs. N would say such things as, 

Susie is teing a good citizen. She is sitting in her chair nice 
and quietly* 

I want ten good citizens at the blackboard. 

Let's see which good citizens go to lunch first* Table 2, you 
are all very good citizens* You may go to iunch* 

Since I do not have enough (math problems) on the board I 
will choose who goes up on the basis of good citizenship — 
how well you are sitting and watching* 

Identifying the good dtizeni was not a class decision, it belonged 
exclLgiveiy to Mrs. N. And it was not always clear what behavior constituted 
good citizenship* For example^ 

Mrs. N was preparing to show a film and sBid to a student, 
"Andy, you have your head down. You are being a good 
citizen. Would you like to pull the screen down?" However^ 
when (the film ended) another childs who had been sitting 
quietly and paying attention, raised his hand and asked, 
"Can I take the projector to the office?" Mrs, N told him, 
"No, becai^e you asked, I pick good citizens that DON'T 
ask," 

The inability of the second student to ^do the right thing was the result 
of (a) Mrs. N's inconsistent use of the notion of good citizenship to establish 
classroom control and (b) her view that students threatened her control if they 
tried to lay claim to rewards, no matter how well behaved they were* On »me 
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occasions, raising one's hand when Mrs. N asked for "good citizens" to go to the 
board, etc*, was accepted as appropriate tehavior. Thus her claim that "good 
citizens don*t ask" violated a rule wnich the student had good reason to l3elieve 
would govern the classroom* This episode also reveals that Mrs^ N had no 
intention of sharing her right to distribute special privileges or honors. Indeed, 
Mrs. N frequently invented new rules when she felt her ability to maintain 
control over the distribution of rewards was being threatened. 

Mr, the other power oriented rule enforcer, strongly supported the 
use of rules and the development of a classroom culture. In addition to seeking 
control over their behavior, however^ he tried to utilize rules to control 
children's attitudes and goals. His classroom reveals the difficulties teachers 
encounter when trying to use rules for these purposes. When disruptions 
occurred or children disobeyed a rule, they were often charged with disloyalty 
to the class (culture). The charge was articulated through his special use of the 
word "choice". For example, 

Julie j are people back there (at table 1) choosing to put 
their heads down? "No," Then you need to choose to be 
quiet, 

Julie, you have chosen to move to the closet because you 
are talking too loud, I am very torry she has chosen to do 
that, but when you talk too loud, you don't let other people 
do their work. 

On another occasion, 

Richard, you chose not to be able to sit there on the rug 
because you moved. 

Or again, 

Thcje of you who passed out books, please collect them. 
Arnold, you chose not to collect any more books. Collectors^ 
have to be very quiet. 

So that he could provide small group instruction iMr, D would assign two 
groL^s of children to independent work projects and work with the third group. 
(A fourth group would always be working with a tutor assigned to his room,) 
Sometimes diildren working independently would have some problems .which they 
could not solve working alone. On one occasion, the following interchange 
occurred, 

Tania had a problem with her independent assignment and 
went to Mr* D. "1 need ^me help," "I am working with this 
group. You may find someone in your group to help you." 
She returned to her seat and asked for help but no one was 
able to provide satisfactory assistance. As a result she 
returned to Mr. D, who responded^ "I can not do anything 
for you. You may not interrupt the group," She returned tc-j 
her seat but was unable to complete her assignment, 
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On another occasion when Mr. D walked by the two groups working 
independently^ making sure they were doing their workj a i^tudent at Table 2 
said, "Mr, D?" He responded, ''Noj I am ]ust passing by. I am not answering any 
questions.'^ 

Mr* D clearly wanted to encourage students to work independently as 
well as not interrupt his working with a particular group. However, he did not 
provide sufficient alternatives for students to solve problem- when they arose* 
Not all children were willing to sit quietly and wait for his attention when they 
got "stuck". 

During a teaching ^ssion involving teacher elicitation and student 
response Mr* D rearticulated a coi.imon classroom rule. 

Remember you raise your hands to answer* 

Later in the lesson this rule was referred to again, this time with the 
threat to punish, 

I see that Erick has his hand up quietly* I am not going to 

listen to anyone speaking out of turn* 

At other times during the observations the following comments were 
made to ^einforce appropriate behavior* 

Laura is working so quietly* That is so helpful* She does not 
bother other people who are working* 

I see Chachi is sitting very quietly and so is Pedro* 

MaryJane has her pencil ready and is sitting quietly* 

Ross is sitting very quietly waiting for directions* He knows 
if he listens he will know exactly what to do* 

Occasionally Mr, D employed an exchange mechanism which at first 
giance looked something like that employed by Mrs, L* In reality , however, he 
unilaterally set the terms of what he calls a "bargain" with the children. They 
were given no ay in the matter. For example^ 

During a teaching lesson that involved the i^e of brand new 
books Mr* D said to one studentp "If you do not want to 
participate^ maybe you don't need a ^ok* You should be on 
this page and not looking through the took* Remember at 
the beginning (of the year) I said you could look through the 
book all you wanted so when we are working in the book we 
could stay at the same page, I kept my part of th^^ bargain^ 
what about you?" 

There were substantial costs associated with Mr, D's power-based rule 
enforcement strategy* Although this room was generally quiet and considerable 
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teaching went on^ there were often tears and a sense of frustration on the part 
of various students, Mr* D had rules but he had not moved from enforcement to 
enculturation. 

RULE-BASED ORDERi NORMATIVE STRATEGIES 

The majority of our teachers developed normative, explicit ruiesj rules 
which could be understood and obeyed without the continuous threat of 
enforcement, 

A second year teacher, Mrs, 3, demonstrates one typical mechanism for 
the development of classroom cultures* Gathering her class at the rug she led 
them in singingj "You Are My Sunshine," She interpreted this activity to her 
first graders by saying. 

We have gotten to sing that two days in a row because 
there are no names on the board* 

Such celebration of cooperative behavior is a common occurrence among 
our teachers. This teacher adds verbal reinforcement to this ritual ceiebration 
when she says such things as^ 

Center 2 looks super. Center 3 does too. Center ^ is ready. 

If children still had trouble with self control, however^ Mrs, 3 was 
willing to use public shame as an enforcement mechanism. For example, 

Two children working on their number sheets got each other 
into trouble. Bernard takes Jennifer's eraser from her and 
she tries to get it back. Mrs, J, seeing the struggle^ says, 
"Dennifer and Bernard^ put your names on the board," 

Mrs, J sometimes added personal appeal to her repertoire of devices for 
getting student compliance. She was going to be out of the classroom one 
afternoon to attend a meeting and informed the class they were going to have a 
substitute* She said that when she came back she did not want to find any 
names written on the board, "It makes me sad and I don't want to be sad," She 
also told them that she always came back to school after her meetings so that 
she would know what was going on. 

Specific class rules were not posted in this room but their presence was 
felt and the children knew what they were. 

In Mrs* B-s 5th-6th grade class, a list of rules was posted on the bulletin 
board. This class had a number of students with serious problems including two 
who had been expelled from other elementary schools. But as she said, 

I can't dwell too much on their problems at home. I can 
empathize . . . but when it comes time that they are in this 
classroom, then by gosh, at that time I must insist we get on 
w*th the lessons* 
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One strategy she L^ed to facilitate "getting on" with the lessons was to 
begin her class by^ 



leading her students in a discussion concerning why they are 
in school and why they should do their best work* Following 
that they also reviewed the class rules* These rules are 1) 
no inappropriate talking^ 2) keep hand^, feet^ objects, etc. 
to him or her salf^ 3) remain seated unless ^rmlssion is 
given to do otherwise, ^) follow directions the first time, 
and 5) no cussing or teasing. 

According to the class discussion, the purpose of these rules is to 
provide a safes orderly environment in which conversation^ time and energy are 
directed toward getting an education* 

Positive social and academic behavior in Mrs B's class was often publicly 
reinforced through praise^ having one's name put on the COOL list or, 
occasionaliy, with rewards like posters. Negative behavior was usually dealt 
with privately or with a minimum of fanfare* Sometimes it was necessary to put 
names on the UNCOOL list* The following are examples of both events* 

The students come into the roonu "I like the way Reggie 
came in^ sat down, and knew right what to do, Karen knew 
right what to do. Jeremy looks good* Edward looks good*" 
Mrs. B put their names on the board under COOL and put a 
star teside each name. 

During a reading session she said^ when the first reader finished, 

That*s a real good job. You can be proud* 

When the second reader finished, 

I like the way you are really using periods to help give good 
expression* 

To the group who was listening to cassettes at another table, 

I want to compliment the Octogons for the nice way you 
were at the listening table. 

On another occasion, as it was drawing close to recess time and students were 
busy working at their desks, Mrs, B went to the blackboard and wrote the 
foilowingi 

If you are reading this, do the foilowingi 

1. Tidy up I 

2, Get things out for U* S, S, R. 
3* Heads down! 
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Thpse who looked up to see what she was writing followed the directions 
immediately. Those still deeply immersed in their work did not, but they soon 
were nudged by their classmates. Then they too iooked upj read the message 
and did the same* There was absolute silence in the room, and Mrs* B said. 

Thank you for doing that so promptly. 

They are dismissed for recess a few minutes thereafter. 

There were students, of course^ who forgot the rules occasionally, who 
didn't get to work as quickly as they should, who got to talking when they 
shouldn*t, or whose whispering became too loud. One day, 

A group of children was supposed to be ^ing an assignment 
Osted on the board and one them hadn't yet gotten to work, 
Mrs* B mticed that and wrote him a n te, which another 
child delivered, stating "Get to work," A short time later 
when she noticed he was working she sent a ^cond note 
which read, "Much better, Damien, XO, Mrs* B," When 
Damien's reading grcup met with Mrs- B he returned her 
second note, with a note written on the back stating, 
"Thank you Mrs. B* XO," 

Some time later, she stopped working with a reading group, rang a bell 
and said, 

"Freezel I can see you are all doing good work but the noise 
level is getting too high. If you are working together what 
are you supposed to ^?" The students respond, "Whisper*" 
"If I can hear you, you are not whispering," With the 
exception of two students the voice level drops immediately, 
Mrs, B gets up and says to them, "I resent having to get out 
\ of my seat*" She speaks quietly to them and gets them back 

to work. 

Sandy, another student, misbehaved one morning and, 

got her name put on the UNCOOL list. As time went on and 
Sandy had been working along quietly, Mrs. B said, "Sandy, 
keep up the good work" and erased her name from the 
UNCOOL list. 

On only one occasion during our observations did Mrs. B use an overt 
power enforcement strategy. During a math lesson a large group of students 
were sent to the board to do some of, the problems given in PuKle 25, The 
others remained at their seats. One of the students at the board had trouble 
solving his problem and became a bit roisy trying to get help from his 
classmates. And some of those in their ^ats began working on other classwork 
while they waited for those at the toard to finish writing. One toy took out a 
comic took to read. This student disengagement angered Mrs. B. She stopped 
everyone and stated, 
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"I win wait till everyone has pencils down and eyes up here* 
Tommy, why don't you join us? Spelling books away. Comic 
books away* Rick, the only thing we are working on is math, 
I should see Puzzle 23 right in front of you,'* Having said 
this {Mrs, B walks around the room and checks to see if her 
directions are being foUowed, 

To further emphasize her dispieasure with such conduct Mrs, B said to 
the class monitor for the day, 

"Luci^, will you get that suspension form from my desk and 
bring it to m,e? Also will you go to the office and get me 
one more?" Lucius follows her dicections* There is dead 
silence in the room. The math lesson is resumed, the 
students doing the problems and completing the assignment. 

No student was actually suspended but Mrs* B's implied threat was 
understood by her class and there were no further problems that afternoon. 

In another fifth grade classroom the rules reflected the teacher's belief 
in the importance of relationship and respect. This teacher believed that 
students who respect themselves and others function better in the classroom. 
Her reminders and/or enforcement stategies for her students who "forgot'' or 
lost their self-control reflected this belief. Three of the rules in this class were 
i) no rocking in your chair ^ 2) no name calling, and 3) no hitting. The students 
understood and accepted the need for these rules and sometimes participated in 
deciding how a rule offender would be disciplined. Oft times, however^ only a 
reminder was necessary. For example, 

While working on a problem ^ Jeff leaned back in his chair 
and began rocking. Mrs. I said, "Rememter you are not to 
lean back in your diair and ause It to rock. What will 
happen if you keep that tp?" Jeff responded sheepishly, "1 
could fall over and get hurt." He stopped doing it 
immediately and than continued with his work. 

Later that day a name-calling and hitting incident occurred on the 
playground between two members of this class. Mrs. I was informed of the 
incident and, when class reconvened^ the episode was discussed and dealt with 
immediately. Members of the class contributed to the discL^sion and agreed with 
Mrs. I's proposed means of wiving it without formal disciplinary action. (On 
other occasions the studantsr had sugges^^ ways of dealing with 

classmates who had broken the rules,) 

During the diicussion Mrs, I said, "3ill, you have been calling 
people names. You called Ronny a black nigger and Vicky a 
white honkay. These kids do not like it when you call 
someone a name, especially if it refers to OTlor. Do you 
understand?" 

Indeed^ the ovarwhelming majority of the students In that class believed 
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in the "no name calling" rule and h .d, on other occasions, verbalized their sense 
of outrage whan name calling had occurred. Even Jill, harself a relative 
newcomer to the class, had teen working on controlling her tendency toward 
name calling. 

Andy had done the hitting and Mrs. I said to ^ him, "Andy^ 
hitting is rot good* You may have been taught to hit at 
home but we ji^t can't have hitting at schooip" She then 
commented that Andy was sorry for what he had ^ne. 

Just tefore lunch that morning Mrs, I publicly awarded imaginative 
certificates to various students for improved academic and/or ^cial behavior* 
She gave BONED UP awards to two students wying, 

"I am proud that Tamika has BONED. UP on her spelling," 
And^ "Shirley and Tamika have really done welU I 
congratulate you. That is what really counts, trying." 

^ When Mrs. I finished presenting those certificates she theii gave the 
HANG IN THERE awards to various students. 

"You have not made as much progress but we are aware that 
you have been doing tetter. And you are doing better," The 
students clap for the vkinners* "That's what /I like about you 
guys, you always clap for people who get awards*" - 

Mrs, I then presents a certificate which she Yeadsi 

"A fecial award is presented to 3111 for outstanding 
improvement in her attitude and behavior at N, . , , Schooi, 
She has shown a terrific attitude for the past two weeks." 
The class applauds with vigor when Jill receives her 
certificate. 

The hand raising rule was frequently reinforced An this classroom by 
positively evaluating such behavior* Dicing a math question and answer session 
for example, Mrs. I says, 

I like the way you guys are raising your hands. 

As students get older, teachers find that they must insist that attention 
be focused on the subject at hand and that students not work on any other 
materials or assignments. Mrs. A, a fourth-fifth grade teacher, forced such 
attention in the following episode, 

'The math lesson Is going on and students are doing work at 
the blackboard* Mario is asked to go to the board to do a 
problem and while he Is there Mrs* A picks Lp a book that 
he WBS working with and sits on it. The teok related to 
another assignment and not to math. When he finished at the 
board he returned to his seat and found his book missing. He 
began looking for It. Saying nothing, Mrs, A watched him 
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hunt. She then asked^ "What is the matter?" "I can't find my 
book." She ddesn*t teii him she has the book but says 
instead, "You don't have to worry about your book now. We 
are right In the middle of this lesson. YouMi find your book 
when the time comes and you need it*" 

During this math lesson Mrs* A also makes explicit the generally invisible 
5 ructure surrounding the teacher elicitation, student response and teacher 
e il lation process described in Chapter IV, As the observation protocol reports, 

Mrs. A selects one of the boys in the class to be "teacher" 
and he calls on another student to come to the toard. The 
person he assigned cbes the work correctly, Mrs, A says to 
the "teacher", "Aren't you going to tall him what a 
wonderful job he did?" Some of the children laugh. Mrs, A 
saysj however^ "Seriously, if you do a good job you should be 
told so." Another "teacher" is elected, he c^Us some 
students to the toard, gives them problems to solve and 
when they 60 them correctly^ he compliments them. 

As was true of the other effective teachers Mrs. A regularly reinforced 

and evaluated student behavior with such comments asi 

(after passing out papers to the class to begin a work 
session) You have five minutes, Tomas's ready, Jay's ready 
and has his pencil all sharpened. Peg's not making a sound, 
Joline's ready, she's looking at me. Penny's ready, she's 
sitting up. Hot dog! You are all doing a good job today* 

(when it is time to check .the spelling assignment) OK, 
exchange your papers. Dawn is ready, Juanita is ready. 
Penny's' ready, I know that Chad is ready because he has his 
pencil in his hand and he's not making a sound. 

(at the end of a small group reading session) Thank you for 
remembering to push your chair in, D*D, 

One morning the principal came into the room and spoke with Mrs. A* 
She also spoke with the class for a moment before she left the room. Mrs. A 
then said to the class, 

Vd like you to know that while Mrs, P was here there was 
one person in the back of the room that was really listening, 
yet continuing to do his work. I'm really pleased with you, 
P.T. You have done a complete turn around from last year 
and are really being a good student. Even his mother 
realizes and is so pleased. 

During all of the observations of Mrs. A's classroom there was only one 
explicit reference to a specific rule and that concerned hand raising. During 
most of the morning ^il^en raised their hands for permission to get materials 
they needed or to get help from Mrs, A*s aide. However, during one work 
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session^ while Mrs, A was busy with a reading group, Andrea and Penny got up 
from their seats without raising their hands, and walked back to the aide's desk, 

"You go and sit down* You didn't raise your hands," says the 
aide* Mrs* A adds, "I think maybe we need to have a talk at 
lunch time if you are not going to remember the rules." 

Whereas some of the teachers permitted students to help each other 
with decoding problems in reading this was not the case in Mr, E's class. During 
a reading sessiony Mr. E said, 

"Now we will read* If someone has trouble with a word don't 
help them out. Let them work it out by themselves so they 
can learn the word." Teresa begins to read and has a 
problem decoding a word* A boy starts to help her, realizes 
what he's ^ing and covers his mouth. Another child reads 
the next paragraph. She gets stuck, no one says anything 
and she figures out the word by herself. 

Students in this class were often publicly honored and rewarded for their 
good behavior as happened in the following episode, 

"What ever you are working on now, you have two or three 
minutes to finish up and then it will be time for lunch*" A 
small amount of socializing tegins and Mr* E says, "OK, 
listen Mp! Everybody back to their seats* Everybody back to 
their seats immediately. Excellent, Megin, excellent." 
Megin's name is written on the COOL list on the board, Mr* 
E writes some other names also, "OK^ everyone's head 
down*" Some more names are added to the COOL list and 
get stars put beside them, "Looking good. This afternoon I 
will teach you play 'Steal the Bacon'. Remind me*" It is 
now time for lunch. The rmmes of the students who are on 
the COOL list are called first and thus first in the room's 
lunch line. 

Mr* E also uses the "uncool" list when necessary. He is especially likely 
to t^e this rule enforcement strategy to secure complete student attention 
during a lesson, 

"Today we are starting double divisors* Turn to page 7S." 
Mr* E, who is standing at the blackboard when he says this, 
turns and writes a name on the UNCOOL list, "It is very 
important when we are doing math that it is all you are 
doing. When I am explaining a concept I need your complete 
attention or you will miss something. Then it fouls you 
and I have to spend extra time trying to straighten you out* 
And that takes away from everytedy," 

Mr* E used an exchange mechanism of control on another morning when 
members of his class failed to comply with the rules. 
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The class Is told to get ready for lunch and ^me of them 
get too noisy, Mr. E just stands in the front of the room and 
soon it is absolutely silent* "As you can tell, I am not real 
thrilled right now* I had to spend too much time talking 
about people who were not quiet. So it is lunch time now 
and I get to waste your time for a few minutes. So if you 
waste my time then I will waste yours," He lets that sink in. 
Then he walks around and hands out the lunch tickets. 
"There are no cuts in line. Some of you are doing that and 
it is not cute. You are to walk out Uke ladies and 
gentlemen. After recess there will te a Une, a neat line," 
He calls the names of the various students and they line \^ 
at the ^or. They are very subdued, "Now^ like ladies and 
gentlemen^ we will walk down to the lunch line," They leave 
the room and go to lunch, 

KINDERGARTEN^ WHERE THE SOCIALIZATION PROCESS BEGINS 

For most students socialization into the rule structure of the school 
begins in kindergarten. The typical kindergarten teacher spends a great deal of 
time preparing her students for entry into the culture of the many different 
classrooms they wiir encounter over the years, 

Mrs, G, the kindergarten teacher in our samplei utilized an intriguing 
array of techniques to develop her classroom culture. On the opening day of 
school Mrs, G had all of the children sit down together so that she could talk 
with them and explain what they were ^rmitted to do at the beginning of each 
day. She explained that there were various activities for them to work on until 
the bell rang to start the school ctay. She provided them with a large number of 
activities at first and then limited the number after a few days. She explained 
to them that some activities would no longer be available because "it takes too 
long to clean them up before school starts," Unlike the older children^ 
kindergarteners go directly to their classrooms whfen they arrive at school and 
Mrs, G would greet each of them as they entered the room and direct them, to 
the extracurricular activities until the bell rang. She called each of them by 
name and insisted they call her "Mrs, G", not "teacher," She also checked to 
make sure they put away their personal belongings before becoming involved in 
an activity of their dioice* 

An episode which occurred one morning, shortly before Halloween, 
illt^trates Mrs* G*s most powerful socializing tool — the ratlonalizatlori of 
rules, 

Mrs, G brought a pumpkin into class and placed it on the 
table. When the children arrived they spotted it immediately 
and went to the table to handle it* feel it and move it 
around, Mrs, G walked to the table and said to themj "I 
would not lift it i^, I would hate to have it fall and land on 
a foot and squish some toes." The children continued to 
enjoy the pumpkin but no one attempted to lift it. 

By offering a meaningful rationale for the rule "don't pick Lp the 
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pumpkin", Mrs, G was able not only to get compliance with this specific 
requirement, but also to make rules appear natural, reasonable, and an 
appropriate part of school life* 

On another occasion, Mrs* G demonstrated that rules can be made to 
seem morr reasonable if teachers anticipate their effects and help children cope 
With any p. oblems they encounter when trying to comply. Just tefore the bell 
was to ring Mrs, G said to the students who were busy playing in various 
sections of the room, 

I think it is time for you to put things away now- I think the 
bell is going to ring* 

The children heeded the warning and started putting their things away. 
The bell rang and Mrs. G said, 

AH right boys and girls, the bell has rung. Come and sit 
down please. 

Only three children did not immediately respond as they were 
reassembling the puzzles so they could put them away, the task was taking a 
bit longer then expected so Mrs, G called to them, 

Earl, Jose, Barry, put the pieces down. You can finish 
putting them away later, 

Mrs, G routinely expected "ne children to sit 14D straight with their 
hands in their laps and legs crossed when she assembled them for group 
instruction. On one particular morning she reminds them of thatj saying. 

Now, let's cross your legs and put your hands in your laps. 
Good morningy Megin Mitchell. "Good morning, Mrs, C" 

Each child in the class was greeted in the above fashion and only one 
needed correction because he said "teacher" instead of her name. Each time 
they gathered at the rug Mrs* G ^ed her second most powerful socialization 
tool — positive attention — to reinforce their compliance with the sitting rule 
with comments such aS| 

r 

I Uke the way Amy sits, I like the way Kerry sits, Kir by has 
his hands folcted and is sitting straight, Donald's sitting 
so nicely. You make me feel so good* 

She was also quick to act if behavior outside the bounds of her simple 
rule structure was in evidence, Wh^n, for example j she was discussing the math 
work to be done and two boys weren't completely attentive she stopped and 
said^ 

Donald, I would like Bob to sit someplace else bq you two 
won't talk so much. You can bQ friends on the playground. 

There were times when personal conversation was accept, able in the 
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classroom but Mrs, G expected the children to be quiet when she was teaching 
or giving directions and took immediate action when she did not have their 
complete attention. In the following example, she points to the coliective 
purpose or mission of the classroom as the justification for her demands^ 

Mrs, G is working with phonic sounds with the children and 
some are still a bit too wiggley, "I think we are going to 
have M Utfle talk. I am having to spend too much time 
talking to you about what we are doing. Will you not talk 
unless I ask you to? I think this lesson is the most important 
thing you are going to 60 today." 

When they are supposed to be doing follow-up work^ Mrs. G publicly 
rewards as well as reinforces appropriate social and academic behavior by 
saying, 

OK, let's ^e who is going to be the first one to get their 
name on the toard, Carlotta is busyj she gets a smiling face. 
Gina gets a smiling face. Cassia, Ginny, (The name of each 
child mentioned is written on the board arid a smiling face is 
drawn next to it,) 

The children were quiet and busy at work almost immediately. 

As was mentioned earlier, a nearly universal rule requiring students to 
write their names on all papers ^ first thing, so they won't forget — is usually 
introduced in kindergarten. At one pointy when the children in this class were 
at their seats doing a math assignment, one boy vividly portrayed the 
socialiEation process at work when he said aloud to himself, "I have got to 
write my name first," 

Mrs, G relied on a less universal but still widespread rule for 
determining when children have completed their seatwork materials s© that she 
could begin checking it. She did not require chiidren to come to her to tell her 
they were finished or to raise their hands and possibly distract others still 
working. Rather^ she had them turn their papers over and place them on their 
desks. ^One morning she noticed one boy who had finished but failed to comply 
with this rulei 

"WaJter, when you are finished, what do you As Waiter 

demonstrates what he's supposed to do, Mrs* G says, "You 
turn your page to the back and then I can ^e you are done 
and can come and check your work," 

As other children finished their work they followed the directions given 
in Mrs, G's reminder. 
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SUCCESSFUL ENCULTURATIONs 
DIRECTION GIVING RATHER THAN RULE ENFORCEMENT 



When a teacher successfully enculturates the rules for ail students their 
idiosyncratic behaviors blend Into the classroom sub-culture to tecome 
unobtrusive ^ almost invisible* As this happens^ student behavior can be viewed 
as a part of that culture and the teacher can rely on "giving directions" rather 
than "making rules" in order to control student actions* Moreover, when this 
happens, virtually all student behavior, tecause it is guided by the classroom 
culture, becomes an occasion for teaching* 

The observations of Mrs. H's first grade classroom revealed such a 
culturally directed order* She had tehavioral rules, they were disclosed during a 
parent in-service when Mrs, H told the parents, 

It takes me atout six weeks to get to know your child* What 
they can do and what *hey ran't, whether they will settle 
down or won't settle oown* First we have ^me classroom 
rules and the children are expected to follow them. We have 
gone over them since the first day of school and if I call 
you, it is probably because they are not following these 
rules. The rules are posted there on the bulletin board. 

And she indicated that they are important to her when she stated that 
an important consideration in teaching was, 

* . .maintaining good discipline in the classroom ^ that 
everybody is functioning and ^ing and having a good time, 
but still learning without a whole lot of haphazard activities 
going on. And I don't think a classroom has to be absolutely 
quiet but I think it has to be meaningful talk* 

When we observed her classroom we found it quiet — her students 
worked with the aide, independently, on assigned materials, or with Mrs, H 
herself* There were almost no references to requirements or rules in evidence. 

Mrs. H's ability to give directions rather than make rules is illustrated in 
the way she worked with a reading group one morning* She told the reading 
groi^ that they could choose any word from the chart that they wanted and 
then tell the rest of the group what it is* If someone ^es not get the word 
right Mrs* H gets to hold it so that they can do it again after they have gone 
through all the words once. 

"You may look at it and tell us what it is. Then you can put 
it back into the chart," To the first child, "See if everybody 
agrees*" The child answers, "It is TIED*" "Do you agree with 
her?" "Yes*" "Alright, you can put it back on the chart," To 
another child, "You tell us what you think it is." "Is she 
right?" "Yes*" "It is, your turn to dioose." The child 
responds, "DUCK*" "You show it and see if they agree* 
That's right? No, I don't think it is* Look at it again," 
"LOOK*" "That's right* I get to hold the word," The child 
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hands her the word. Mrs, H then points to the chart. "Oh! 
Oh! You see something wrong that A?" One of the children 
answers^ "Oh^ I see, I put it upside down" and she goes and 
turns it right side up." 

This lesson requires the students to cooperate with highly deveioped 
social rules, but Mrs* H has so successfully wciaiized these children that they 
no longer see her as forming rules. She only directs their activities within a 
framework of fully accepted but virtualiy invisible rules, 

A little later Mrs, H directs these first graders* attention to a bathroom 
use rule as she dismisses them for recess. She says. 

Let's put your things down. Now stand up and then line up. 
Remember you are to use the bathroom first. (It is time for 
recess and the class is teing dismissed,) 

Even this explicit rule, however, is not articuiated as a requirement, 
only as a reminder to follow what is culturally defined at the natural order of 
things. 

Following^ recess the children tegin their math. One child has a problem 

and Mrs, H again Invokes classroom rules in a natural way. She says, 

"You coma up here and rU work with you. It looks like you 
are having a problem with take away. Read your number 
sentence again. What does it ^y,?" Desmond follows her 
directions and while he works on his paper Mrs, H checks 
the work of another child. Then Mrs. H looks at Desmond's 
paper again and says^ "Hurrah! You have gotten it all right. 
Not let's do the next page. But you check the signs. They 
are all mixed up now. Look at all the pictures very 
carefully." "Tyrle. Tyrie," Tyrie has been busy working 
away but he has been talking to himself about his work and 
his voice has gotten a bit too loud. He lowers his voice and 
continues working. 

Clearly the most important element in Mrs, H's ability to transform rules 
into directions is her ability to continuously monitor all of the children and 
quickly spot any trouble they have complying with expectations. She displays 
this skill repeatedly. For example, one day as she watched the class at work she 
called various ones up to the front table to check their work or to give them 
help if she believed they looked puMled. She also checked Desmond's work 
again and said^ 

"We have gotten three oops! here," She erases the three 
answers and he goes right to work on them. 

Patsy got most of her work done but then had trouble with the money 
section. She stopped working and looked out of the window, Mrs. H saw her and 
said$ 
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"Patsy, what are you doing?'- "I don^t know how to count 
money J' "You had better come here*-' "How much is a 
nickel?" "Five cents,"" "How much is a penny?" "One cent." 
Patsy then works on her math sheet right in front of Mrs, H 
and gets it completed, Mrs* H checks it and marks it, "What 
is that?" "A C for correct." Patsy proudly returns to her 
seat and says "Now I can work on sets." 

Though the observations in Mrs. H's classroom^ as with all of the 
teachers in this study, were limited in scope we were impressed by the 
effectiveness and consistency with which she was able to rely on culturally 
supported directions rather than rule enforcement to guide student tehavior. We 
were also impressed by the extent to which this shift from rules to directions 
turns all classroom activities into learning experiences for children. 

THE INTRUSION OF THE SCHOOL'S RULE STRUCTURE 

In addition to classroom rules there are also school-wide rules ^ and the 
schooi's rule structure sometimes intrudes into the classroom. When this occurs 
teachers sometimes direct their disapproval at^hreaking a school rule both to 
the particular offender(s) and to the entire class so that they are informed of 
the unacceptability of such behavior in hopes that it will not be repeated in the 
future. For example, 

Mrs. I's class returns from recess. There has been a problem 
during recess and Mrs, I says^ "Before we can get to work 
again we have to talk about some things, I have gotten a 
referral slip. What grade are you in?" This question is 
directed toward a specific student who responds, "Fifth 
Grade4" "This referral says you were writing on the 
bathroom stall. Do you have to clean it off or does the 
custodian have to clean it off? If you need to write during 
recess I have plenty of scratch paper. That's ]mt not done. 
That belongs to everyone. What would happen if you weren't 
caught? The third graders could see it and add to it, I don't 
think it is very funny. This is the second referral slip. Are 
you trying for one next week?" Mrs, I is really annoyed. 
"Remember, I read the rules, I think instead of giving up my 
lunch time you will stay after school with me. You will lose 
your lunch recess and spend it with (the aide). After school, 
you and I will discuss the Cdnseqi^nces, Mrs, I is not going 
to let you get away with it, I am going to deal with it." 

While only the offender is going to be kept after school the whole class is 
being informed and warned of the unacceptability of such behavior. 

In another instance a notice had been given to the teaching staff by one 
of the principals concerning student behavior on the playground, &me of the 
older students had been involved in a throwing incident and a child had been 
injured. Earlier in the year the t^gchers had taken class time to discuss 
appropriate playground behavior and ^^Hm none of this class' students were 
actually involved, Mrs, 3 views the offending students' conduct as teing 
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potentiaiiy contagious and wants to make sure her students do not fc^come 
infected, 

Mrs, 3 takes attendance and then says to the class, "Look at 
the clock. We are supposed to be reading now but we have 
to take time for scolding. Do we have to make a long list of 
what we can't throw? We can*t throw sticks. We can't 
throw anything. An upper grader was saying that Mr, R (the 
principal) didn^ say anything about throwing sand. He knew 
better* You know you shouldn't throw sand? don't you?" The 
class responds, "Yes," "Good*" The teacher then tegins 
discussing what the groups will be ^ing during the first 
work period this morning* 

Oncasionally J however, teachers will intercede on tehalf of their 
students. The following Ls an example of teacher intercession* 

"OK^ boys and girlSj freeze* Every part of your body 
including your mouthSt" Mrs* B then reads a note from Mrs, 
S (the principal) about the new sand and the rules about 
sand play* The note said that yesterday Mrs, S was stopping 
them from playing in the sand. However, because Mrs, B and 
Mr, E said, "Please, our kids know how to play in the sand* 
Please let us play in the sand." Mrs, S was willing to give 
them^ "One last chance,'" 

Mrs, B, having read Mrs, S*s note, had the class pledge they 
would use the sand in a safe way. They had to raise their 
hands and repeat after her^ "I will use the sand In a safe 
manner"^ then "cross my heart*" "What will happen if Mrs* 
B gets a yellow slip about you?" "You will have a fit*" Yes, 
and what kind of fit?" "A hissy fit*" They chuckle but they 
know that she means business* 

Having interceded with the principal this teacher wants her students to 
know that she is at risk and that she expects them to act responsibly in return. 

CONCLUSION 

We have examined rule formation and enforcement by twelve of the 
fifteen teachers in our sample. Mrs, O's highly chaotic classroom lacks clear 
behavioral rules and consistent rule enforcement mechanisms. At the other end 
of the spectrum^ Mrs. H*s culturally directed first grade classroom also lacks 
visible rules and identifiable enforcement mechanisms* Thus, we find that well 
organized and highly disorganized classrooms show Uttle evidence of explicit 
rule making or enforcement. We conclude that overt behavioral rules form a 
bridge between chaos and cultural order. Teachers with less well developed 
classroom cultures are required to spend more time and energy declaring and 
enforcing rules. As the classroom culture becomes more fully developed, rules 
come to be seen by the students as a natural outgrowth of the shared meanings 
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and overali purposes of the classroom group and thus serve as the basis for 
teacher direction giving rather than the occasions for power struggles or 
psychological manipulations. 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE PRINCIPALS^ 
ADMINISTR XTIVE WORK IN CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE 



Cultu. 1 meanings — the development of a shared interpretation of 
social activities and a common definition of coilective social projects are 
just as important to principals as to teachers* As Ouchi (1980) suggests, the 
articulation and interpretation of cultural symtols is a powerful mechanism for 
social control in any organization* More importantly, principals, like teachers, 
can only understand and execute their work responsibilities within the 
framework of a comprehensive (though largely unconscious) cultural meaning 
system. Before principals can utilize available cultural symbols to influence 
others they must first acquire for themselves a comprehensive and vivid way of 
typifying school events and defining the educational mission of the school. 
Observation and interview data collected from the five principals in our study 
reveal how principals ctevelop and utilize specific cultural orientations. The 
most important cultural meanings embed^^d in these principals' work 
orientations and interprets the relationship between these personal cultures 
and the most prominent features of their work habits or administrative styles. 

It is important to note at the outset that our principals* work 
orientations do not generally include either clear conceptions of their own role 
responsibilities or explicit attention to their influence over the teachers' 
incentive system, (In tlus respect our dtta echo those of Biumberg & 
Greenfield, 1981). This does not mean, however, that the principals' work 
bebBvior is ohaotic or unpredictable. To the contrary, by combining observation 
and interview data, it is fairly easy to identify a consistent pattern (we will 
call it a "work style**) for most principals. It is much more difficult, however, 
to discern the basis for that consistenny. Thus the primary problem in our 
analysis of the principal data was to ^velop a set of concepts capable of 
capturing the overall character of each principal's style. The concepts needed 
to be specific enough to address the most salient features of ^the work done by 
the particular principals participating in this study* At the same time, 
however, our analysis needed to be broad enough to provide an overall 
description of the organizational and governance responsibilities of all 
elementary school principals. The desired balance between abstract theory and 
concrete data was achieved by concentrating on the application of four terms 
commonly teed to describe the work of principals and other middle-levei 
executives: administration, leadership, supervision, and management. 

In the literature on ramplex organizations these four terms are used in 
many different, overlapping, and sometimes contradictory . ways. Recently, 
however, some scholars have begun to distinguish more precisely among them 
and to describe more fully the behaviors associated with each (see, for 
example, Owens, i970i Zaleznick, 1977^ Krajewski, Martin and Walden, 19S0; 
Sergiovanni, Burlingame, Coombs and Thurston, 1981). These efforts have not 
yet produced either uniform definitions for the four terms or a common set of 
criteria for distinguishing among them. They have, however, demonstrated that 
these concepts do highlight rather different aspects of middle-level executive 
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job responsibilities and work orieniations* 

As described more fully below, four of the five elementary schooi 
principals in our ^mple can be meaningfully classified as organizing their work 
primarily in terms of one of these four terms. That is, the most important 
differences in the work styles of our sample principals are highlighted by 
saying that one is primarily an administrator, one a leader, one a supervisor, 
and one a manager. By moving dialectically back and forth tetween the data 
and the literature, we can toth refine the meaning of each of these different 
conceptions of the principalship and provide a rich textured interpretation of 
the work orientations of our principals. 

Figure VI-^l presents the conceptual framework that best classifies the 
important differences among the principals we studied. As suggested by the 
figure, our data are more easily understood if we ctescribe briefly how the 
principals differ in their approaches to defining and executing their job 
responsibilities* 

The overall work orientations of the principals are shaped primarily by 
the ways in which theyi a) typify teaching work behavior and b) define the 
overall mission or purposes of schooling. As shown in ^e rows of Figure VI-l, 
when thinking about the work of teachers, some principals concentrate on the 
level of EFFORT teachers put into their work while others focus more on the 
character and quality of their teaching task PERFORMANCE, When adopting 
the teaching' effort perspective, principals tend to feel that teachers 
themselves know best what and how to teach, and that the job of the principal 
is largely to stimulate, motivate, and support them* This orientation toward 
teaching work assumes that improved teaching depends on the development of 
a more fully dedicated staff who will give their utmost effort to the task- 
Principals who concentrate on the diaracter and adequacy of teachers* 
task performance feel that teaching can be improved by prescribing more 
precisely the tasks to be performed and the techniques to be used by teachers. 
Principals holding this view emphasize the importance of taking steps to insure 
that appropriate techniques are utilized in the classrooms. 

As indicated by the headings over the 'mns of Figure VI-1, principals 
generally orient to the mission or enterpr of schooiing by concentrating 
either on the adequacy and efficiency of its ORGANIZATION or by 
concentrating on the EXECUTION of its various program eiements. Principals 
who concentrate on program organization tend to feel that educational quality 
depends primarily on planning and coordination ^ that is, on whether tasks are 
properly defined and assigned to various memters of the staff and the efforts 
of various staff members fully integrated and adequately supported. Those who 
concentrate on program execution tend to feel that educational outcomes 
depend more on the care or diligence with which relatively autonomous 
teachers discharge their work responsibilities. 

As suggested in the cells of the figure, the four primary concepts for 
describing Ihe principalship are ^fined by the intersection of the alternative 
teacher work and educational mission orientations described above, 
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FIGURE VI'-l* PRINCIPAL WORK STYLES AS A FUNCTION OF 
THEIR ORIENTATIONS TOWARD TEACHING WORK AND 
THE OVERALL MISSION OF THE SCHOOL 
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Administraimn (upper left cell) is the proper label for principal work 
orientations when they are primarily concerned with: a) encouraging teachers 
to be diligent and ^dicated, and b) planning and organizing program elements. 
Principals adopting this style believe that their primary duty lies in 
SUPPORTING both the activities of their teachers and the program of the 
school district* Like hospital administrators or university deansj these 
principals tend to believe that the people with whom they work are 
professionals who need to be provided with encouragement and adequate 
support services^ but who are themselves best able to define and execute their 
primary work responsibilities. 

Leadership (upper right cell) is the central concept when principals see 
teaching as dependent upon dedication and intensity of effort while seeing 
schooling as a matter of individual excellence rather than collective 
organization. Such principals concentrate on stimulating and motivating 
teachers to execute their responsibiiities energetically and eflectively* These 
principals see their own jobs primarily in terms of Inspiring teachers with a 
vision of the purposes of education and the possibilities of children. They view 
teaching as an art form requiring spontaneity^ dedication^ and sensitivity 
rather than elabDrate organization or intense technical training. 

Supervision (lower left cell) is the central term for decribing the work 
of principals who combine an organizational view of school programs with a 
level-of -ef fort concern regarding teacher performance. These principals 
concentrate on controlling and directing teacher work efforts by ^th a) giving 
immediate guidance in the tasks to be performed and b) insisting that the 
planning and organization of these tasks is the prerogative and responsibility 
of school executives. Supervision oriented principals tend to display relatively 
little trust in the motives and competence of teachers, and to believe that 
schools cannot function without strong and direct intervention by principals. 

Management (lower right cell) is the concept which highlights the work 
of principals who see schooling as dependent upon organization while teaching 
quality is a matter of technical performance. These prlncipali concentrate on 
the execution of programs and the task performance of teachers. They tend to 
believe that quality education depends upon having a highiy trained stSff 
whose efforts are carefully coordinated and integrated into specific program 
goals. 

As the data presented in the following sections shoWj while classroom 
teaching and learning involve elements drawn from all four of the principalship 
styles, principals tend to give primary emphasis to jiBt one of the four work 
styles shown in Figure VI=1* As a result, the data reveal, our principals display 
certain cQntradictions in their work — contradictions which they intuitively 
recognize as limitations on their ability to fully implement their favored work 
style. These contradictions are best identified and interpreted in the context 
of concrete case data, hence we turn now to a discussion of the ^ta from the 
principals. 

THE PRINCIPAL AS MANAGER^ THE CASE OF MRS, P 
It's 2i^0 p.m. I Mrs. P. sits in her office where she has ji^t finished 
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talking with her daughter by phone. The observation protocol at this point 

She tegins sorting out the paper work. She decides what she 
needs to take home and what she can do here now. 

2i43 p,m* Mrs* P: '»5chool is over already. How time flies 
when you're having fun*" 

She goes on to sayi 

keep three fiies, one for Ed* Services (the central office 
division where she works 1/2 time), one for (the elementary 
school where she is principal), and one for my home stuff* I 
hold that because I can never get the concentration eoing 
until I get home," 

suui H^^^^f^^^^-l'^-M^^/^'^'^P ^" ^^y- During this nine-hour day she 
will have dealt individually (in person or by phone) with co-workers, students 
parents, and others on at least 7^ distinct occasions (including 11 different 
encounters with her secretary). She will have shifted her worl location at 
least times (not counting two moves when no work was involved). And she 
will have worked with students and/or co-workers in six different group 
settings* Beyond the more than nine hours of observation (lasting from 7'5S 
a.m* to 5i2Q p*m.), she will spend at least an additional two hours at the 
district office and will have her hair cut at 7t^5 that night* 

The most striking feature of the observation protocols on this principal 
IS the picture they paint of intense and rapid-fire interactions. During our two 
days or observation, Mrs. P was never alone for more than five minutes at a 
time without being interrupted by a phone call or visit* She frequently was 
interrupted in the course of a conversation with one person by the telephone 
or by another person needing immediate attention* 

At one point, talking about another principal, she voices feelings which 
undoubtedly refer as much to herself as to him when she says. 

He is getting burned out by too much work. The central 
office is rewarding good principals by giving them too much 
work* 

She illustrates her point with reference to a third principal, 

Mrs. W got E school, but they increased the student 
population to 600 people. She now has the bilingual program 
for the district too, and she has no assistant principal. When 
we worked on the Futures Project it was Fridays from 4 to 
7 and then on Saturdays too* Teachers all get paid for that, 
but we are "management". 

rn addition to the rapidity with which Mrs* P moves from place to place 
and from person to person, three other features of her work are prominent in 
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i. Program Planning and Personnel Problems. 

First, Mrs, P gives greatest attention to program planning and 
development but finds herself plagued by personnel problems* Her commitment 
to the programmatic features of her job is revealed clearly in a statement she 
made about how to evaluate a principars job performance* To evaluate a 
principal, she said^ one should look toi 

L Identify what kind of expectancy there is; is there a 
major thrust, or is everybody doing their own thing. 

2, What*s going on for improvement? 

3. How is student discipline handled? 

^- How is parent involvement handled? 

Notice that there are no references to the feelings or attitudes of staff, 
students, parents^ or even higher level administrators in this list* Principal 
evaluation, in Mrs* P-s mind, is rooted in program evaluation if the program 
is going wellj the principal is ^ing well. 

In both interview statements and observed activities^ Mrs* P reveals a 
continuing interest in many different aspects of school and district level 
program planning* In fact, her workload as a program planner is so heavy that, 

2i^7 She says, "I write notes on everything^ because I just 
cannot rely on my memory anymdre* I have gotten a tetter 
sense about what things I can handle and what I cannot 
handle* . • .Anything I can do without thinkingj I respond to 
as quickly as I can,*^ She continues to go through papers* She 
readb fiies^ throws away, writes a note^ etc. 

While she complains about the workload, she also takes pride in how well 
she is able to, cope with the myriad of details and extensive paperwork 
invdlved. Describing the complexities and difficulties associated with working 
half-time as a principal and half-time as a curriculum coordinator in the 
central office, she says, 

"I think I can manage any school. And I think probably do it 
tetter th&n most, . • *I think that probably I am tetter 
informed about the total disti ^* than almost anybody else. I 
have been able to bring St^r- coordination and continuity 
tetween elementary and wcohdary (programs), » . But it's a 
real killer, , . J don't have time to talk with my teachers 
informally right after school and that kind of stuff. If you 
jL^t take my calendar and look at the time that is fixed by 
meetings ^ it's tough." 

It*s tough alright- In May of that year this principal experienced a 
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mini-rebeliion by key staff members. They formed a committee and complained 
to her superior atout a lack of attention to school problems resuiting from the 
fact that both the principal and assistant principal were away from the 
buUdmg frequently performing district level assignments* Reflecting on the 
dif ficuities, she commented^ 

"Probably more than anything that has surprised me is that I 
have never teen with a group that has returned as little as 
this group has* I reaily wonder If somebody would say^ you 
knoWj they have decided I am not going to be at (this 
school) next year^ I am going to be at Timbuktu — I wonder 
how the teachers would feel becat^e I don't get any 
reactions or 'vibes' or anything one way or the other* I have 
always had stroking frorr my staffs I have been here two 
years now. By the time somebody has teen with me for two 
yearSy L^ually they have learned how I stroke and they start 
doing it back* These people aren't and I don't know why," 

She links her staff difficulties with her managerial responsibilities when 
she saySp 

^-I think that the real crux (of the problem) Is that, as we 
continue to cut down on the real managers (due to budget 
cuts) there are not going to bm that many people available 
to deal with some real problems, * * *I know that for some 
time the small schools have wanted full-time principals* * , ,1 
do ail I can here, but I cannot do everything*" 

Despite tensions with her staff, however, Mrs* P continues to adhere 
closely to Levitt's (1976?73) description of the managerial work role. He says. 

Management consists of the rational assessm.ent of a 
situation and the systematic selection of goals and purposes 
(what is to be done?)| the systematic development of 
strategies to achieve these goalsf the marshalling of 
required resources; the rational design^ organization, 
direction, and control of the activities required to attain 
the selected purposesi and, finally, the motivating and 
rewarding of people to do the work* 

2* High Energy and Careful Work* 

A second notable feature of the data on Mrs* P is the level of energy 
and diligence which she brings to her work* For example, during a mid-day 
principals' meeting with a central office administrator responsible for the 
district's $600,000 ESAA grant to implement court-ordered desegregation, the 
subject of writing letters to parents of children who were being transferred to 
a new school canie ip. The observation protocol for that day contains the 
following entryi 

Letters need to go out and N, • • (the principal whose school 
the diildren will be leaving) wants someone else to send the 
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ie^'^rs. (Another principal) suggests that (the central office 
aarr.inistrator) do the letters, (The central office 
administrator) indicates, however, that the receiving schools 
should send the letters, (The second principal) says, *'I have 
a foui attitude about this.'* He says he doesn't want the 
additional responsibility, (The central office administrator) 
finally states that he could do it if they really want it that 
way, Mrs, P states, however^ that she would send the letters 
out and will type (the sanding school principars) signature 
on them. 

Thui, despite her complaint that sne and other good principals are 
unable to keep Lp with work demands placed on them by the central office, 
Mrs. P responds to the tension in this meeting by taking on a responsibility 
which she could have avoided* Of course, avoiding this respdnsibility would 
have meant that the central office administrator would be saddled with a task 
which he felt belonged to the principals, but he had grudgingly agreed to take 
it on before Mrs* P Vdlunteered, 

In another example of unusual work effort, Mrs, P tells the ESAA 
administrator that she would prefer to have the visitation by the transferring 
children occur some time after a day on which the children were to take a 
battery of district tests* She decides to hold off on a final decision, howeverj 
until after she has talked with her teachers about their preferences. Within 
ten minutes of returning to her school, she made the rounds of all the teachers 
in the building and discovered that a majority preferred to have the student 
visitation take place the day tefore the testing program was to begin* As a 
result, she re-schedules the visitation according to the majority's wishes* 

Repeatedly, Mrs* P was observed to extend herself beyond the minimal 
requirements of her job. She took work home^ she foUowed-up on phone callSj 
she wrote numerous inter-office memoranda, she kept abreast of the myriad of 
details of district and school site programs. Her busyness, though exhai^ting, 
did not saem to be neurotic or unrelated to specific aspects of district 
programs and policies. Rather, she appeared to be simply working very hard to 
fulfill both her own and sanior administrators' views of what the job required* 

3, Language Usage, 

The third striking feature of our data on Mrs* P is her use of language. 
Her conversations with our observer* with teachers* and especially with other 
administrators was frequently witty^ liberally peppered with slang expressions^ 
and a bit cynical in tone. As mentioned above, at the end of an arduous day, 
she says. 

How time flies when you*re having fun* 

A little later she is talking with her assistant principal, who says, 

"This has really been soaie d^y," Mrs, P responds* "Another 
day of excellence, right?!'* 
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Other examples includei 



(To her secretary carrying a stack of suppiies)i "It's not in 
your job description to hurt yourself.'* 

(On the phone to the central office)! "Okay, you'll be 
hearing from me, bate." 

(Tc the United Parcel man): "Have you got a million dollars 
for me in the tox?" The UPS man respondSj "I sure hope so." 
Mrs. P, "We can split it." 

(Responding to an interview question on teacher 
evaluations)! "(^metimes) you have got the one where you 
are just laying it on the line and saying, 'Baby, I'm 
documenting you*'" 

This language is clearly intended to create an atmosphere of informaiity 
an i good humor. And it conveys a sense of Mrs, P's authority and spontaneity 
in relation to the various staff members. 

In sum: Mrs. P is the only one of our principals ever to say, "I am a 
management person, and that is what determines my time*'* In both attitude and 
work style^ she fulfills the definition of management offered by Krajewski, 
Martin, and Walden (1980:9) who, define management as, 

working with and through people — both individually and in 
groups — to accomplish organizational goals. 
Management functions include planning^ organizing^ 
motivating and controiling, * . ^ 

When considering how to improve instruction, Mrs. P gives primary 
emphasis to in-service training for her staff, which she reports is "a real 
biggy" in her repertoire of principalship strategies* 

CONTRADICTIONS IN MRS. P's MANAGERIAL STYLE 

Two discontinuities or contradictions are espacially apparent in Mrs* P*s 
handiing of her principalship duties. Both concern her relationships with 
teachers. One is related to the ways in which ^e tries to influence the 
adoption of various instructional goals and techniques, the other is seen in her 
attempts to create bonds ol trust and mutual respect with individual teachers* 

1. Establishing a Presence versus Enforcing Standards, 

Despite expansive and detailed discussions of teaching techniques and 
repeated assertions that she has "pressured" some teachers to adopt specific 
program goals, teaching techniqi«s or performance standards^ when Mrs, P 
routinely encounters the teachers in her building she is primarily concerned to 
establish a "presence" and to communicate her interest and support for them 
rather than to interpret or enforce Job performance standards* A typical 
example of this tehavior pattern is shown in an observational protocol which 
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She indicated that it was rime for har to go and visit 
classes, sc we left her office and started toward the 
classrooms* ''Vm not here a lot, so I like to go through the 
classes so the kids get to sae me* It also lowers teachers' 
anxiety when you go in to to teacher evaluations.^' 

After visiting several classroonis, our observer notes^ 

None of the classroom visits were very long — they were 
just as long as necessary to establish that things were OK 
(or not OK), 

There are at least two reasons for this disconnection between her 
professed orientation and her actual behavior. The first is practical. The simple 
fact is that in the ordinary course of events Mrs. P is just not able to spend 
enough time with any one teacher to be able to clearly judge whether 
appropriate teaching techniques are being cdmpetently utilized and adequately 
adapted to the unique features of a particular classroom or lesson. Given the 
complexity and variety of the tasks teachers are required to perform j the 
teacher/principal ratio in the typical public school is entirely too large to 
permit effective implementation of the management approach to the 
principalship. Both Mrs. P and her teachers know that she cannot observe them 
often enough or under enough different circymstances to easily distinguish 
incompetent or inappropriate teaching techniques from temporary disruptions or 
the introduction of innovations in the classroom. 

The second reason for this contradiction in Mrs, P-s behavior is more 
theoretical* In order to effectively implement a managerial approach to the 
oversight of instruction a principal would need more than just the opportunity 
to dbsarve teachers coping with a wide variety of classroom circumstances and 
student needs. They would also need an adequate theory of teaching which 
could provide them with a template for explicitly assessing whether teachers 
are performing required tasks effectively and at appropriate times* Without such 
a theory for rationalizing expectations principals would be forced to rely on 
assessing teachers' intentions rather than their actual performances. No such 
theory of instruction can be found in the data collected from iv^rs, P, Although 
she has a better sense of instructional theory than any of the other principals 
in our sample ^ a theory ^rived in large measure from the work of UCLA 
professor Madeline Hunter — ^e is still compelled to acknowledgei 

As a principal I should be able to go into the classroom and 
see if the teacher is teaching a lesson — whether she's 
using the elements of good lesson design or not* * , •(but) we 
haven't really developed a standardized format for doing it* 
I worked with (the associate superintendent) and rame 
with different elements that I want to include in all of my 
evaluations. 

Thus, while Mrs. P knows that she needs a theory of instruction In order 
to evaluate teacher performance, she also knows that her current ideas about 
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good lesson elements are not yet adequately developed and ^ not make 
standardized, comprehensive evaluations of all teachers possible. 

2* *'5troking" an Alienated Staff, 

Mrs. P devotes a substantial amount of time and attention to what she 
calls "stroking'' her staff* She writes inter=^of fice memoranda to compiim.ent 
those with j/hom she is pleased, she stops by the teachers' lounge to socializej 
she talks over the feelings and attitudes of various staff members with her 
assistant principal in order to find better ways to establish adequate 
relationships with them. Her feelings in this area are perhaps test summarized 
in the following remarks (nade about her relationship to one of the teachers 
whom we studied: 

I think maybe part of it is developing ^me trust. A lot of 
the teachers here had no more confidence in me than a hole 
in the wall* N. . . (the teacher in qi^stion), I think, has 
begun to feel some element of confidence, or trust, or 
security, or whatever you want to call it, so far as my work 
IS concerned and how I will respond to things and back her 
up, 

Mrs. P goes on to describe, in some deraili how their joint efforts to 
cop- with one particularly difficult student helped to produce these feeiings of 
trust* 

As reported earlierj however, despite this apparent commitment to the 
development of trust, Mrs. P finds herself substantially estranged from most 
members of her faculty. The reasons for this estrangement provide important 
insights into why a managerial approach to the principalship has real limits. The 
lack of teaciier trust for Mrs. P springs from two basic sources. First, because 
she thinks of herself as a "management person" and spends at least half her 
time working for and with district level administrators, her teachers are a bit 
fearful that Mrs. P does not give them the unqualified loyalty and support 
which would jL^tify the trust and confidence which she expects them to give. 
Some are anxlQUS that she might be willing to impose arbitrary work standards 
or force the adoption of inappropriate instructional techniques if district 
adminisirators asked her to do so. This anxiety was exacerbated during the year 
of our study by several weeks of tense labor negotiations during which teachers 
were challenged by both managers and teacher organization leaders to think 
about which side they would be on if a strike were called. In fact, the teachers 
most active in the teachers union were also the ones least responsive to Mrs* 
P»s "stroking" efforts. 

A second, and more fundamental cause of this contradiction lies in Mrs- 
P*s failure to fully understand the differences between rewards and incentives 
in motivating teachers, Mrs. P has a tendency to "stroke" teachers by sending 
them notes, praising them publicly, giving them pleasant assignments, or 
allowing them to attend various in^^rvice training programs. She does not seem 
to recognize, however, that these rewards are rather weak when compared with 
those controlled by the students (i.e. student achievement and student warmth 
and ^operation). Nor does she appear to recognize that teachers are guided 
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TTiore by incentives embedded in the overall culture of the schaol than by those 
rooted ih personal relationships with individual managers or other co-workers. 
Thus Mrs* P mistakenly hopes to offset her frequent criticisms of school 
programs and teacher performances through the development of warm personal 
relationships of trust and understanding with individual teachers. Such a 
strategy carmot work because the teachers inevitably sense Mrs, P's respect for 
skilled teaching and her own suspicion of v/armth and cooperativeness which is 
not grounded on competence and^dedicatlon to effective task performance. 
Nowhere is her dedication to compe tehee more explicit than in her evaluation of 
a fellow principal of whom she said^ 

"You can't count on (him) at all* He used to ba a team 
leader, . . I had a purchase order that I needed him to sign; 
he saids 'No problem, I will have it done right away*'" Mrs. 
P said that it wasn't until 3 days later that she got the 
thing put through. She also seemed to indicate that this was 
just cne case of many*" 

THE ACM^NISTRATIVE WORK ORIENTATION^ THE CASE OF MR, Q 

Mr* Q sees his job as time structured* When asked to describe his typical 
work responsibilities, he begati with^ 

Maybe I ]ust should start with Monday and go from there* * * 

Through the course of the rest of his answer^ given from memory and 
covering his most recent week's work, he made 21 specific references to 
particular hours of the day during which events occurred. And he gave an 
additional 9 indirect references to equaliy specific times (such as^ "today I 
started out'*, "during the lunch period''^ etc*)* 

In responding to a question about whether he has control over his job, 
however, he replied^ 

That's a hard question* , * *I have some control there as to 
how I will spend my time, but the demands also control the 
time, so I feel that, ''Yes^" I do have some control in terms 
of my own time and my structure* But there are other 
events that happen jt^t throughout the course of the day 
that I have no control over and which then take over 
control of my time, and I am not very good at saying, "No*" 
I am very accessible and available* 

Mr, Q sees his work responsibilities much more in terms of the planning 

and organization of programs than of supervising or "role modeling'' appropriate 

teacher behavior. Asked how he makes a contribution to instruction at his 
school, he says: 

In this particular school it is through planning and through 
organization. In terms of delivering actual role modeling of 
instruction^ I do very little of that* . . A guess I think that 
the principalship has changed^ that you are more of a 



manager in terms of personnel. In terms of operaticn and 
instruction that is why we are here* But the dernancs that 
are on my time frequentiy leave little opportunity to be 
actually involved in modeling of instruction. 

The above passage contains Mr* Q's only reference to the term 
management. It is clear he sees mangagement as a personnel rather than a 
programatic concept* Mr. Q sees himself as planning and organizing programs, as 
facilitating smooth functioning of the schools and as securing the cooperation of 
teachers. He fits closely Owens' (19701126,7; description of the administrative 
role: 

Administration is concerned with the smooth operation of an 
organization, here, the school* In his role as administrator, 
the principal facilitates the use of estabiished procedures 
and structures to help the organization achieve its goals* 
Administrators are properly concerned with maintaining the 
organization, with keeping its interrelated parts functioning 
smoothly, and with monitoring the orderly processes that 
have been established to get things accomplished* 

Mr* Q talks about leadership only twice in his interviews* The first time 
is in reference to the basis of his own evaluation by central office superiors* Of 
hiS immediate supervisor, he says, 

He looks for leadership, responsibility, and program 
development/ (He looks at) what role I play in developing the 
A-127's (program planning documents), program articulation, 
communication with staff, students and community* Whether 
the instructional delivery system is designed to increase 
student performance and achievement in language arts, 
specifically in oral and written expression and spelling. The 
way I evaluate certificated personneK The methods i^ed to 
carry out district adopted proficiency requirements. 
Leadership in compensatory education to promote student 
support and community participation in district 
desegregation and integration programs* 

The other occasion on which Mr. Q talks about leadership is when he is 
discussing what teachers expect of him. He saysi 

I think they want leadership, I think they also want changes, 
at: times* when it Is impossible for me to deliver. 

\ / 

- Asked for examples, he continues, ^ 

I think that sometimes teachers would like to think that 
' principals could change extremely difficult kids into mpdel 
children and, of raurse, I can't do that. I can worfc with 
,fhem to bring about change, but it is not going to be over 
' ' night. It is probably not going to be all that dramatic either. 
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Indeed, in the next breath, Mr, Q expresses the view that teachers 
probably don*t really want this kind of leadership anyway* He says^ 

I think that they want someone to be caring and to be 
sociable with them, and I don't mean necessarily wclaiizing 
after hours, but be friendly, and I work at that. 

He is not even sure that these demands for friendly &5cializing are 
entirely justified, however* he puts it, 

I guess I would say ih at the commmunlcations are a two way 
matter. And there are some days that are really very 
rushed, a lot of dennands and wmetlmes I might r»t as 
relaxed at that particular moment as I would like to be. 

The tone of these remarks reflects Mr. Q*s belief that he is responsibla 
for ^veloping programs aimed at reaching district -wide goals and objectives* 
Generally speaking he sees program development in logistical rather than 
technical terms. His view of leadership does not Involve the "visionary" or 
"motivational" dimensions identified by Sergiovanni, et ah (1980) as fundamental 
to this concept. Nor does it carry overtones of developing innovative new 
approaches to teaching. His use of the term leadership connotes a responsibility 
for being the first one in his organization to get things done right ^ as might 
be implied if one talked about being a company's "leading sales representative", 
Mr, Q does not fit well into Owens' (1970^27) definition of leaders, Owens says 
thatj 

Leaders initiate change in the organizations changes in 
either its goals or the way the organization tries to achieve 
its goals. , . .In other words, leaders tend to be 'disruptive 
of the existing state of affairs,'* * * .the behavior of leaders 
is probably governed more by broader^ cosmopolitan personal 
goals than is the behavior of administratoYs* 

His departure from Owen*s description of leadership is nowhere more 
evident than in Mr. Q's discussion of how he gets cooperation from teachers* He 
says. 

Well, I think that*s a matter of^ if they feel that I am 
approachable, if I am available, accessible to them* And I > 
try to be that* I also try to listen and hear and to be 
amiable. But yet I feel that there are certain decisions that 
I have to make and I am sorry if not everyone agrees, but I 
will make those decisions* ^ 

Mr, Q sees his role as a passive, coping and supportive one aimed at 
facilitating rather than directing the work of teachers* He says of himself, for 
example, 

I guess that the thing that I feel that I have skills in is that 
I am a good listener and that once someone is really upsmt 
(and I had one yesterday) I listen but I hold firm with what I 
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have done, because I make my decisions recognizing that 
there might be differences of opinion on it. So I tend to 
remain calm, particularly when I am working with parents^ 
but if need be I will be firm, I try never to be abrasive. 

Not only does Mr. Q not like to be abrasive himselfs he reports that the 
part of his work which he finds most distastefui is wofking with a* 

difficult staff, where you feel that you really work at trying 
to communicate and you are sapped. Some kids getting 
treated unfairly, and you are caught, * , you try to help, * * 
in certain situations you have got to support that teacher, 
but you know that if she or he had used different tactics or 
better judgment* • , 

When discussing how he is able to offer rewards and incentives 
to teachers he again offers a fairly passive view of his rolei 

I tell them personally when I feel they have done a real 
good job, . , I try to stroke, . , , 

Somewhat more activelys he indicates that he sometimes uses more 
objective rewards^ 

I have had some control in terms of who goes to particular 
in-services and sometimes I use that^ because a person has 
really done an excellent job and is interested in growing 
professionally * • . teachers that I felt were really working 
hard and needed recognition and an opportunity to grow 
professionally, (I) provide the opportunity for them to visit 
other ""schools or to go to workshops, that sort of thing. We 
haven't had the money to do that this year^ but I have done 
that in the past. 

The emphasis, here, is clearly on maintaining a smooth functioning unit 
— not on re-tooling the personnel or redirecting the organization's operations. 

Although he views most responsibilities programatically, Mr, Q's view of 
the chiidren In his school is given a highly personaiistic tone. He says, 

I know this is going to sound like an old cliche, but I feel 
that working with students is a very definite part of my job 
that's important to me as a person, I realize that it's very 
significant and important in terms of working with staff, * , 
but it is important to me to be involved with kids, to be out 
where the action is, 

In observing Mr, we noted three important features of his work style 
whinh distinguish him from principals holding a less administrative view of their 
roles, 

i. Student Behavior Problems* 
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First, a disproportionate amount of Mr. Q's time is taken up with 
student behavior problems which arise almost constantly throughout his typical 
day. In part this is due to the size and make-up of his schodi — the largest in 
our sample* But it is also because Mr* Q views student discipline as a very 
important part of his job and is willing to interrupt other matters in order to 
respond immediately to requests for help with troubled or troublesome children* 

2. The Nature of his Presence, 

Like all principals, Mr* Q moves around the building and grounds of the 
school quite frequently. He displays his commitment to playing a supportive role, 
however, by the way he presents himself in various places. For examples Mr* Q 
typically eats his lunch early so that, 

When lunch begins he can go and help get trays out in the 
cafeteria* The design of the cafeteria is such that it is hard 
for many of the smaller children to reach the trays when 
they are pushed through, so Mr* Q stands there and keeps 
moving them through for the children* 

Thus, rather than develop a ^lution for this technical problem^ Mr* Q 
takes the occasion to make himself useful to the children and to visibly 
demonstrate his willingness to be supportive and responsive to their needs* 

3, Scheduling Problems* 

Mr* Q encounters a continuous stream of scheduling problems* These 
problems involve demands for his own time and attention, but they are also 
reflected In his need to make decisions about program actlvitieSj teacher 
conferences, and meetings with other administrators. He Is the only prlncipai 
whom we observed to move or cancel more than one appointment or who arrived 
late for more than one meeting in the course of his work day, 

CONTRADICT^IONS IN MR, Q's ADMINISTRATIVE STYLE 

We noted three important contradictions In Mr, Q*s administrative style. 
Two of them concern limitations on his ability to control events which he 
believes to be central to his work. The third concerns the contrast between his 
interest in programs and his interest in children* 

1* Responslblity without Power* 

The most obvious contradictidn in Mr, Q's prlnclpalship is his extremely 
limited rapacity^ to effectively structure programs and secure teacher 
cooperation. His was the only school In which a teacher whom he had asked to 
cooperate with our project refused to participate in order to demonstrate her 
low regard for his authority. He had the greatest dlfflcuity with teacher 
organization activists among our principals* ^And he reported the least direct 
impact on the ways in which teachers define or execute their work 
responsibilities. Thus, despite his apparent commitment to administrative 
program ctevelopment, Mr, Q found his power to secure cooperation from 
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teachers quite limited- 

To some extent this contradiction should be viewed as a matter of Mr. 
O's own personal weaknesses. To a much larger degree, however, it reflects a 
theoretical contradiction within the administrative approach to the 
prtncipalship* By assuming that teachers are professional workers — responsible 
for the organization of their own work — Mr. Q renders his own work relatively 
unimportant. If teaching activities were more specialized administration would 
be more important. Indeed, it is with he specialist Resource Teachers that Mr, 
Q spends most of his planning and organizing time. 

2. Leadership without Vision. 

A second obvious contradiction in Mr* Q*s administrative style 
IS his attempt to provide leadership without having an adequate vision 
of the mission of the school* His concern with problems of leadership 
are confined largely to meeting the expectations of central office 
executives^ yet he shows little evidence of having internalized these 
expectations. Thus he seems to be always trying to get his staff to 
meet goals and pursue projects which are not really his own. 

This contradiction springs largely from the fact that, as Charters (1965) 
has noted, schooling Is not a particularly specialized industry. The sort of 
leadership which .Mr. Q envisions for himself is important only when individual 
workers cannot know how their own efforts are expected to contribute to the 
overall productivity of an organization* Moreover, by assuming that teachers are 
professionals, responsible for defining and controlling their own work 
performances, Mr/ Q vitiates the Uttle administrative leadership that would 
otherwise appear to te needed in the unspecialized work of elementary school 
teaching, 

3, Personalistic Relationships and Planned Programs. 

The third important contradiction in Mr, Q^s administrative style is his 
desire for personaiizedj affectively warm relationships with teachers and 
students while insisting that rational planning and affectively neutral 
organization are the bases of effective educational programs. He sounds^ for 
example, like an executive decision maker in a classic bureaucracy when he 
saySj 

I would like very much to have 4-hour aides (for each 
teacher), but, curriculum wise, we need two resource 
teachers. Now their time is negotiable and we'll look and 
see, do we want them ^ing remedial work? We operate a 
math lab. * * (and) we may have to say (the lab teacher) 
needs to do more remediation and work more directly with 
children. That may be true of the reading reso^urce teacher 
also. But the two positions are not negotiable. That is a 
decision I am having to make. My parents support me in 
that, I think some teachers do — but some do not* 



When asked what he enjoys most about his job, however, he does not 
talk about taking pride m the effectiveness of this sort of tough decision. 
Rather, he says. 

The thing that I enjoy most. . . (is) working with teachers 
that reaily are enjoying what they are doing. And then I 
enjoy the kids too* 

Mr. Q was genuinely anguished by this' contradiction between what he 
enjoys and what he feels is necessary. He frequently felt impelled by district 
policy or budgetary necessity to make decisions which strained relationships 
with various members of the staff. And he was truly distressed by a running 
battle with several teacher organization activists on his faculty. 

This contradiction is^ we suspect^ fairly widespread among older and 
more experienced elementary school principals* It appears to reflect the 
disruptive impact of recent developments such as specialized teaching roleSf 
categorical programSj and innovative curricula which have substantially 
increased the organizational complexity of the traditionally patrimonial, 
extended--family atmosphere of many elementary schools. 

. Mr* Q*s administrative style requires the presumption that teachfcrs are 
capable of truly professional work roles. He can succeed in creating the warm^ 
communal ties with which he is comfortable only if he can a) trust the teachers 
to take full responsibility for the quality of their own work, and b) view himself 
as a supporter and facilitator rather than evaluator and director of their 
efforts. When innovations and program demands are being thrust upon the 
schools by public policy makers who are suspicious that educators have failed to 
produce either equity of opportunity or excellence of outcomes, administrators 
are forced to do more than offer organizational and moral support to a largely 
autonomous faculty, Mr, Q's angui^hj and the resulting contradiction in his work 
result from the collapse of the professional aspirations for teacher work roles 
which captivated the attention of many administrators during the 19^0-s and 
50's, 

THE PRINCIPAL AS LEADERi THE CASE OF MR, R 

Our third principal, Mr, Rp Is somewhat more difficult to interpret* He is 
the only Hispanic principal in our sample (one of two in the district), Mr. R 
serves two small* predominantly Hispanic elementary schools. The school in our 
sample has a visibly lower income clientele than his other school* We observed 
him at both schools as he tends to divide his time each day spending mornings 
at the more affluent school and afternoons at the ^mple school, 

Mr, R*s ^ta is a bit hard to interpret because he tended to turn 
observation time into a sort of "guided tour" of school life as he thought we 
ought to see it, and because his interview responses were frequently colored by 
a tendency to give little lectures about an idealized view of his work rather 
than open discussions of the actual issues and events which he confronted. For 
example, when asked about a typical work week, he repUedi 

With two schools it's about a 2^ hour job. It keeps you busy, 
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I probably average 10 to 12 hours a day. In a typical week I 
average those hours^ plus I probably have at least two night 
meetings of some kind, either school advisory committee, 
PTA, or something* That's a typical week* 

Trying to get a little closer to his daily routine^ we asked, "What duties 
are characteristic of the typical week?" which elicited the following reply? 

Everything, everything that goes on in a schooL From staff 
development^ dealing with teachers and aides to parent 
communications, to discipline problems, plm the normal 
reportingp The school principal is involved in everything that 
goes on in a school* 

Probing again for a clearer picture, we asked, **Does your job change at 
different times of the year, or is it just the same job all the time?'- to which he 
replied^ 

No* I am assigned for the full year. It doesn-t change* We 
norm.ally are assigned at the end of the year. Usually in the 
spring time* This year they held it up because of the school 
closure issue* 

Interview difficulties Uke this are compounded by Mr, R-s tendency to 
treat our observer as a guest who needs to given little homilies about 
everything that is taking place during the observation period. At 7i^5 one 
morning, for example, our observer reports going to the playground with Mr* R 
and then reports* 

He 5tood to greet the kids as they came on ^mpus* The kids 
were very glad to see Mr, R, not a single child walked by 
w>thout saying "good morning," Most of them came and 
gave him a hug. The kindergarteners gave Mr* R the special 
kindergarten handshake* For the males j grades 1-6, he would 
give them "high-five," Later, Mr, R played a clapping game 
with a song with four of the girls* Mr, R greeted kids 
everywhere and where he is the kids are. 



In typical form, the protocol then continues^ 

■ Mr, R told me that it is very helpful for him to be out on 

the grounds where the kids are, because he finds things out 
that could develop into problems tetween kids, Mr* R says a 
lot of problems are prevented this way. 

Some of our difficulty in gaining access to Mr, R's cultural meaning 
system might be the result of inexperience on the part of our field observers* 
(Unfortunately, we had a personnel change affecting continuity in observations 
and interviews with Mr. R), For the most part, however, these difficulties 
spring directly form Mr. R's views regarding schooling, teaching, and his role as 
a principal. 



1 / . , 



"Atmosphere" is the key term in Mr* R's approach to his work* When 
asked about how he could tell if he is being successful he put this key term in 
context* saying* 

You can feel it from the atmosphere at the school. You can 
feel It m different ways. You know you are being successful 
if there is discipline. You know you are being successful if 
there is a fair amount of parent participation, and you know 
you are being successful if your scores on students are on 
the move, or improving* You know you are being successful 
if these things are happening* * * The teachers tell you, 
teachers keep you posted if it^s going good or not. 

This theme recurs several times in his discussions of teachers and 
students* Of his teachers^ he saySi 

They appear to be very comfortable working under me, I 
guess you would say. They have a very, very relaxed feeiingj 
so I guess this is what a teacher really looks for, to work 
under a relaxed atmosphere. 

Or again, in talking about his role in providing teachers with rewards, he 

saysi 

I guess the best way is to constantly reinforce the teachers. 
You know, a pat on their back if they are doing a good job* 
I think that's the best way* Then, of course, teachers are 
ev.aluated every two years, so they look forward to this 
evaluation — sometimes as a fear type of thing — but then 
when they receive it, if this reinforcement has been going, 
it's a real happy feeling* 

And, in another interview several months earlier, he said of his school, 

N* . * * is an up and coming school where there are a lot of 
positive signs of academic achievement- This leads to a 
sense of enthusiasm by the staff. 

Or again, 

There is a high level of team spirit here, I think that my 
attitudes affect the staff very positively, 

Mr. R's commitment to providing students with what he views as an 
appropriate atmosphere shows through in his typicai opening remarks when 
counseling a student who has been referred to him for non-cooperation in a 
choral music classy 

"You're not in trouble. I am just worried about you. You 
know I think pretty highly of you* Now think for ]mt a 
minute* * , what kind of bad habits do you have. , , can 
you tell me?* * * (pause)* . * Well, you're stubborn aren't 
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you? Can you tell me anot\5r weakness you have?" The kid 
said: "Well, l^t me see." Mr, R then saidi "I may be wrong, 
but I think I know you pretty well — I think you always 
want to be first." 

Mr. R then went over the '-three things that are most important at this 
school," They are 1) "pride", 2) "hard work", and 3) "happiness," 

Throughout his dealing with this studentj as with everyone we observe 
he stressed the importance of social obligations — ending the session with^ 

"Now is the time to sat your habits — now there are people 
who depend on you and you can't be proud and happy if you 
let people ^wn* And I know you wouldn't let me down on 
purpose* My boss tells me to do things and I don't want to 
do them^ but I do them anyway tecause I don't want to let 
my boss downp Now after our talk I can't let you do this any 
more* If you don't think you can singj then just move your 
mouth, then everytody will bm able to participate without 
worrying why you're not singing, I only want to help you* 
Talk to your Mom about this, I know you can do it and you 
won't let me down," Mr* R gave the toy "high-five'' and he 
Left* 

After the boy was gone, Mr, R turned to our observer to interpret his 
actions with, 

"You have to leave them a way out — have to let them get 
out with dignity." 

This emphasis on atmosphere Is given formal expression in Mr* R's 
discussion of how his role is differentiated from that of his assistant principal* 
The assistant principal^ he says, 

is mostly in diarge of parent groups and instruction at the 
school. 

Whereas, Mr* R considers his own role to be concerned primarily with 
"staff management and counseling*" He elatorates, 

I let the staff take care of instruction the way they want, 
this is what works out best for the program* 

Mr. R's concentration on atmosphere also leads him to concentrate on 
keeping in touch with the feelings of staff and students* In addition to the 
playground surveillance described earlier, this concentration is revealed in the 
frequency with which he moves in and out of classrooms* He also says, 

In a large district like ours we have way too many meetings. 
You can't do a job if you are away from your building. You 
have got ^to be at your building. So in the last few years I 
guess I h#ve been selecting the meetings that I attend. I 
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can't attend them all and still do a good job, especially with 
two schools. I put a premium on being at the school site- 
He reports that. 

In my particular style I am in and out of ai! of the 
classrooms so I know what's going on and, from that sense, I 
can make a lot of referrals to teachers to either put 
program development or individual help in — so I'm on top 
of everything. 

And when asked aboui the most unpleasant aspects of his job, he 
continues to reveal a concern with the estabiishment of a relaxed atmosphere, 
saymg that, 

Usually the most unpleasant things are unsupportive parents, 
or parents that come in barking at the principal for things 
that kids have done, sort of defending wrong* * , 

He sums up his views, sayings 

I*m a humanist, and under that system, it's a very happy, 
relaxed atmosphere — so I-m pretty comfortable with that* 

And, 

I always operate on a team approach. Everyone is part of 
the ball team* 

Because atmosphere is so important to Mr, R it is easy for him to feel 

that. 

We have too many programs in this school* I am basically a 
readings writing and math type and I telieve that with a 
strong basic program you don't need any new programs. 
Because we have way too many, they ^n't give them a 
chance for success. If you are meeting success at a school^ 
why change? Keep doing what you are doing if you are 
meeting success. You don't need new programs* 

He clearly feels that, despite the fact that this is a low achieving 
schoolj success is present in the form of enthusiastic and dedicated staff 
efforts. 

This concentration on staff enthusiasm as the criterion for school 
success means that when he is doing teacher evaluation Mr* R should 
concentrate on positive rather than negative aspects of each teacher's work. As 
he puts it. 

Basically my evaluation is to write up the strength of that 
teacher. 
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Believing so firmly in the importance of atmosphere, iVIr, R treats every 
social contact with students and staff members as an occasion to build feelings 
of cooperation, loyalty, and enthusiasm. This, he believes, will result in an 
effective school program. He even treated our interviewers and observers as 
people to incorporated into this atmospheric system. 

There are, of course, some problems with this atmospheric strategy. 
First, It requires Mr* R to maintain a kind of energetic, enthusiastic, 
probiem^enying facade so that he can present himself as the originating source 
of what he hopes will be a set of contagious good feeiings. Consequently, he 
only praises the strengths of teachers — overlooking or denying the existence of 
weaknesses. And, while achievement scores in the school are in the bottom 2 or 
3 percent on national norms, he takes an upbeat view saying that these scores 
are "on the move" and "progressing inward*" While this attitude might be really 
helpful to staff and students, it leads Mr. R to respond to queries about 
problem areas with the vague assertion that, 

There are some problems, I couldn't name any at this point, 
but there are problems that never get solved, but I can't 
pinpoint any* 

One suspects that this is more than just an atmospheric manipulation to 
encourage our interviewer to concentrate cn positive aspects of the schooL This 
remark probably betrays Mr. R's own tendency to suppress any awareness of 
potential problems in order to keep them from dampening his enthusiasm and 
making him negative about atmospheric conditidns. But the result, no doubt, is 
that Mr* R finds himself always "putting out grass-fires*' at the school because. 

There's always a backlog of problems by the time he gets to 
<the sample schodl> from <his morning schoolX 

He rationalizes these problems, attributing them to the socio-economic 
conditions of the children, saying, 

A lot are from broken families and don't get nearly as much 
affection as they need. 

Additionally, the atmospheric thrust leads Mr. R to see district level 
management primarily as a major source of pressure on his principalship. 
Responding to a question about the most important sources of job pressures^ he 
says, 

From downtown^ all the reporting and time-lines that we 
have to meet, those are the pressures. You have to get in a 
report this Thursday and they let you know like Tuesday, 
that type of thing, so those are very unpleasant pressures, I 
guess • 

Mr* R recognizes that his style is *iut going to lead him to higher 
management positions. He sums up his feeling about his job with, 

I enjoy it. I tell everyone that the site principal is the only 
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way to go. You can't ^ what you want to do unless you 
become a principah I would never think of going to the 
central office, this is where the bail game is, 

Mr- R's emphasis on site level atmospheric conditions is not widely 
appreciated by central office managers* Mrs. O articulates^ rather harshly, 
feelings about Mr. R which we heard from others when she said, 

Mr, R*s people orientation F better viewed as ''here's a 
piece of candy, we'll talk about it later,'' 



Though Mr. R*s execution is not always sophisticated, his approach to 
the principalship represents an important option for school executives* He 
embodies the visionary and symbolic approach to organizational control which 
Sergiovanni, et ah (1980), Owens (1970)^ and Ouchi (1980) equate with 
leadership* His concentration on the "atmosphere" of the school, the 
'^enthusiasm" of staff, and the "pride", "hard work" and "happiness" of the 
students reflects a belief that intentions^ efforts, and feelings — rather than 
orogram structures or teaching techniques — are the key ingredients in school 
success. It would be easy to' criticize Mr* R's psychological manipulation of 
students, his tendency to ignore teacher shortcomings and programmatic 
inefficiencies, but it is more important to recognize that these are the most 
likely points of ineffectiveness for anyone who tries to stimulate and encourage 
rather than organize, supervise, or direct subordinates* Moreover, an individual 
with more expansive skills and a better sense of the specific requirements of 
good teaching could probably utilize Mr, R's style in ways that would yield a 
far more effective channelling of teacher and studenf energies* 

CONTRADICTIONS IN MR. R*s STYLE 

The most obvious and distressing contradiction in Mr* R*s approach to 
the principalship is the persistent tension between his professed interest in a 
relaxed, friendly^ open and cooperative atmosphere which contrasts with his 
tendency to manipulate the feelings of both students and teachers by appealing 
to their sense of social obligation and loyalty* He acts as if relaxation could be 
produced while maintaining social distance between himself and others. His 
physical pre^uence is intense, his verbal and physical contact with children 
expansive, and friendly dialogue with teachers quite evident^ but he attempts to 
impose his own enthusiasm and sense of commitment on others rather than 
allowing them to develop their own. This process is easily recognized in his way 
of relating to our research team* He interprets, but does not disclose, the 
interior space of his own cultural meaning system. In the ^me way, he 
concentrates on student ^nd teacher cooperation and overt attitudes rather than 
attending to their teaching and learning activities* 

This contradiction appears to be the direct result of Mr, R's belief that 
he personally must originate the good feelings which he belie%*es are the source 
of adequate motivation and rewards for teachers. By believing that the 
appearance of success is the starting point for high performance, he is forced 
into pretense and away from the analysis of issues and problems in his school. 
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THE PRINCIPAL AS SUPeRVISOR: THE CASE OF MRS. S 



Our fourth principal, Mrs. Sj is a black woman in her second year as 
principal of a predominately black elementary schooL In addition to her 
responsibilities as a principal, she is a team leader for the district's 
court-or dared desegregation (D4cl) program^ The combination of categdrical 
programs at this school and her D&I responsibilities means that she has three 
essentiaily full-time classified employees under her immediate supervisions the 
regular school secretary, a community aide, and the D<5cl program secreiary* She 
aJso has regular interaction with a teaching assistant principal and two resource 
teachers* The site also has the services of a counselor, speech and hearing 
specialist, a half-time learning disabilities teacher, two part-time music 
teachers and a part-time psychologist with whom Mrs, S works less closeiy. Her 
office is positioned in such a way that the regular school secretary and the D6ci 
secretary are accessible through different doors. 

A little time spent in her office quickly highlights differences between 
the work style of this principal and those of the others in our sample* There is 
more paper shuffling in this office as D&I projects compete for attention and 
decision making time with the usual flow of student, teacher and parent 
visitations to the school office* Unique among the i^rincipais we observed, Mrs, 
S keeps her calendar on a large chalk board prominantly displayed In her office* 
Meetings, deadlines, and other important events are noted on this chalkboard 
for anyone who enters the office to see. 

The general impression conveyed by this office is that of a job-shop in 
which projects are constantly being scheduled, worked--on, and completed, Mrs, 
S, who serves as the shop foreman, concerns herself with whether work is 
properly scheduled and whether the workers are attending to their 
responsibilities in ways that ^ keep the shop running smoothly* Her two 
secretaries are trusted lieutenants in this process — providing informatidn, 
pursuing details, and following up on projects in progress. The extent of her 
trust for the D&I secretary is revealed in the following exerpt from an 
observation protocoU 

Before she leaves the office Mrs. S checks in with the D&I 
secretary again and asksi "Do you have the letter all done?" 
"Yes," "Why don't you type it up then, so we can see what 
it will look Uke?" This is a letter that Mrs, S has been 
dictating to parents concerning the special programs. She 
dictates the main tody of information and then lets the 
secretary fill in accordingly. She and the D&I ^cretary 
work together off and on all day, and from an outsider's 
view, it appears they have an excelient relationship here* To 
a degree Mrs, S spends on this sacretary to ^e her own 
judgment in doing some of these things* She gives her the 
basic outline of what needs to go Into it and then the 
secretary is permitted to have some degree of creativity In 
writing such a letter. 

This same trusting relationship is revealed when she talks to the regular 
secretary about a substitute who will be taking over the teaching assignment of 
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her assistant principal for a couple of days. Early in the morning, before n^any 
staff members have arrived, the secretary comes into her office on another 
matter and che following exchange takes place: 

Mrs, S asks about the substitute scheduled to arrive that 
morning, ''Does he look strong or am I going to be in for a 
very rough day?" The secretary responds- "Well, he has 
subbed at the high school for the last three months," Mrs* S 
says, "I guess I had better make a trip down to the 
ciassruum* I think I had better see what ho looks like and 
get <the assistant principai*s> impression," 

A little later she says? 

We don't need any interruptions from that class today, 

Mrs* S's close working relationship with the secretarial staff extends to 
i^er community aide and her assistant principaL Her reiationships with several 
teachers and with numerous students stand in rather marked contrast to this 
close-knit office staff? however* The following remarks — sounding a bit strong 
^cause they are here taken out of context ~ reflect an underlying tone of 
social distance between Mrs* S the staff and student body of her school. In a 
general way? she says? 

Being a principal means that youWe gotta be the mommy 
most of the time — or the daddy — you've gotta be a 
know-it-allj you've gotta have the answer to everybody's 
problemj including teachers and anybody who comes through 
here* Most of the teachers are just like children, they tattle 
on each other. 

In more specific terms, she says of one teacher^ 

If I let her, * * will teach to the absolute minimum. So I 
have to know what she is planning to do* What kind of order 
they will be working en to obtain their goals* Some people 
seem to jump around from here to there and the learning 
process gets all mixed up* 

Of another she says, 

"Mrs, * * is sure to need help* She doesn't understand at 
all. She needs -help just to stoop* We are going to have to 
hold her hand and baby here through^ because she is going to 
have to do it." Mrs, S's voice and demeanor show her 
frustration and anger as shx talks about dealing with Mrs, N. 

Of substitute teachers she says. 

Substitutes have problems with most of the classes in the 
district — indeed, some of the substitutes that the schools 
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get are very poor specimens. 



And of a janitor who does not want to set up the furniture for a speciai 

program at the school, our observer reports, 

Mrs. S IS most unhappy with him* She informs me that he is 
being iazy. 

The directj almost belligerent^ manner reflected in these remarks should 
not be taken to mean that Mrs, 5 fails to respect the rights of employees. In 
factj as the following episode clearly demonstrateSj she has a very high regard 
for employee rights and is just as aggressive in defending those rights as she is 
in criticizing staff members who are lax or incompetent* She was trying to 
arrange a luncheon meeting with teachers from another school. The secretary 
from that school calls to say that the teachers are not permitted to leave the 
campus during the lunch hour* Our protocol picks up the storyi 

Mrs, S informs the secretary to tell them they certainly can 
get off* They have a duty free lunch and they are free to 
leave the school for that luncheon if they wish. The person 
at the other end of the phone implies that the principal of 
the other school will have a fit if they do this, Mrs* S's 
response about the other principal's attitude towards 
teacher lunches is that "He*s a , , , .janyway*" She feels as 
though <the other principal> is probably making those 
teachers* Uves miserable* She goes on to talk about the fact 
that those teachers have a right to a duty free, playground 
free, lunch, It*s part of the contract and he has no business' 
trying to give them a hard time about it* It is obvious that 
Mrs* S does not object to the idea that the teachers- lunch 
time is their own* 

This belief in the fundamental rights of teachers is accompanied^ in Mrs* 
S's mind, with a belief that they need to be given very explicit^ almost 
legalistic^ directives about what is expected of them in their jobs. In talking 
about what to send out in a bulletin to teachers regarding materials covered in 
a recent staff meeting, she says to her assistant principal^ 

"Put it in print so the teachers can't say, *We didn't hear 
about itj' or 'Did we talk about that?'" 

And the piece which she then dictates to go into the bulletin reflects 
the general tone of her relationship^ with many students* It said^ in effect. 

We've been working with a lot of kids lately who have been 
disrespectful of adults — they probably need to be counseled 
^ there might more than we're aware of, so be sure to 
let u$ know about any additional Instances so that we can 
support you* We can^t do anything about it if we ^n't know 
about it* - 

This tone is reflected in her playground surveillance tehavior* On one 
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occasion she remarks to our observer about her playground duiy^ 



One teacher and I usually come out to make sure thepa'sno 
pushing^ There are normally very few problems* 

Within a few minutes, however^ she. 

Chewed out a little girl for not coming in when the ^il 
rang. 

And, 

On the way back to the office she spoke to a couple fnore 
about "getting to class" and hurrying up with milk, 

* On another occasion^ she heads for the playground with the remar"l<liiats 

I think PIl go outside and supervi^^^ the troops. 

Once on the playgroundj our observer reports^ ^ 

Various children are walking far too fast for her and ^he 
tells them to slow down^ She calls to two children that ire 
running and also tells them to walk. 

In the class where the substitute teacher whom she discussed with the 
secretary is about to take overj she says that^ 

she expects them to behave and does not want to hav^^n)^ 
, of them sent to the office. She states that she knows tey 
can behave and she doesn*t see it necessary for thefn to try 
to give the substitute a hard time* 

To a group of children about to leave the campus to attend a play 
performance, she says that. 

If they cut up at the play she wiil come and get them^ 
does not expect them to misbehave in any way but she has 
her car and she'll be happy to take them from the scene« 

Back on the playground, on still another occasion^ she 

Takes a position close to the basketball area, Mrs, 5 states - 
that most often it is in the area of basketball playing tW a 
fight may arise during play* One student is apt to decide 
that someone else took his shot and that's where a fighiwn 
occur* 

As the bell rings, Mrs* S blows her whistle and says to the student^) 
"Come on^ let's go*'* She has to speak to a half dozen people 
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or so about moving aiong. She calls each of therT) by name. 
There's no "Hey you!", the children who are dawdling she 
knows and calls directly* The students Une up and the 
teachers come and get them to take them back to class* 

THiS extensive concern with orderly tehavior and student discipline 
certainly has some justification* We observed more than one student altercn^wion 
on the pla^yground of this school* And Mrs, S has at least one teacher wnose 
ability to maintain classroom order is exceedingly weak* In this classroom, our 
observation protocol for one early afternoon readsi 

At 12i51 Mrs* S stops in at Mrs. N* * * 's classrooni, Mrs* N* 
^ * IS having some problems getting the class to be orderly 
and attentive, Mrs* S stands there for a few minutosas Mrs, 
N, . . repeatedly tells them it is time to sit and be quiet, 
Mrs, 5 booms forth with "I don't hear anyone paying 
attention to me or Mrs, N, , , She shouldn't have to tell 
you that every afternoon," She's referring to tNf sitting 
down and getting in order. After Mrs, 5 speaks, the class is 
very quiet and attentive* We then leave^ 

iV^rs, S's firm, assertive manner is not always directed toward students 
and teacl^^rs. When one of her aides is taken home ill, Mrs* 5 arranges for Her 
sixth gra <de daughter to be sent home Jrom school to care (or her* She then 
calls the family doctor's office. At thii point, our protocol reportSs 

Mrs, S tells the doctor's nurse what has happened to <the 
aide>* Also that the daughter has teen called to go home 
and that Mrs* S has told the daughter to call the Dr's* 
office if necessary. She impresses tpon the doctor's office 
that this is a child who's been put In this situation and that 
she*s told the child that the Dr's^-'^Tfice would be most 
helpfuU Mrs* S is politej but she is rather firm about letting 
the office know that she expects them to be of help, in this 
situation* 

Ir^ sum, Mrs, S^s principalship is based on a fairly eKplicit embrace of 
Vi/hai McGregor (1960) calls "Theory X" management. Hoy trtMiskel (197Sa24) 
summarise this view: 



Theory X — the traditional view of the worker a.nd working 
— holds that people are lazy and dislike and avoid work and 
that administrators mmt use both the "carrot and stick" to 
motivate workers, McGregor maintains that cllier less 
explicit, but widespread, beliefs are held by management or 
administration* For example, the average man (educator, 
student) is by nature indolent, lacks ambitiofij dislikes 
responsibiiity, and prefers to led. ^ Moreover, tht worker 
(educator, student) is inherently salf-centered and 
indifferent to organizational needs unless they satisfy 
motives. The worker is by nature resistant to change. 
Finally, he is gullible^ not very brighti and a ready dupe for 
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crusaderSj charUfa : ns^ and demagogues, 

The notion that peoples are gullibiej rather than bad^ is embodied in Mrs, 
vR*~-.vs about the major pfo blems confronting the schools* She says, 

All educators arfi faced with the problem of fighting the 
tt While scho^l^s are being blamed for all of the evils of 
education^ the re^l culprit is T.V, 

Not only are the mind^s of children easily distracted and destroyed by the 
drivei Ciof T.V,, their parents a^re also gullible because. 

Every parent think i s their child is a perfect angeU until we 
prove it otherwise * So we sit and talk with parents and 
decide co il e c t i ve i>— ^ wh a t we 're go nna do with Johnny's 
behavior, 

Mrs* 5 even views h^r^seif as easily mistaken. She saySy 

About 2/3 of the time you're right and about 1/3 of the 
time you're wrongs but you don't sit around and brood about 
it, You say* well i^s that happens again Til know what to do. 
We learn every dB^y^ this is how we grow* As long as we 
treat each other human beings and treat our problems as 

individual problenfis . , a lot of the time you can deml with it 
much better* 

ThuSj for Mrs* 5^ the = world of human limitations j sloth and ineptitude 
lorceS the principal to be a strongs sometimes sternj director of the schools' 
alfalA™ 

CONTRADICTIONS iM MRS. S»s STYLE 

The contradictions in Mrs, S's style are less obvious than in the three 
prind&^sls described previou^li^* She seems to the hard=headed realist in the 
groupi with few illusions or romantic dreams and with even fewer 
mil.p^r — ceptions about her ^vw^n intentions or those of others. She has a real 
contrAfciiction, however* It i^s that her style leads her to concentrate almost 
antir#l>*g^ on the formal pfCtaejects and emergent problems of discipline or 
non<^rrnnpliance even though she knows full well that it is necessary for the 
school ^ indude in its "main thrust"? 

building student s^slf image as well as improving general 
academic performar^ce. 

She alio knows that vww^hen evaluating how well the school is performing 
Ofie f^^«ds to look at "tea^h^er morale" and "parent involvement^^ as well as 
disciplir T-ia* Moreover, 

The most important^r thing a -principal has to do is work well 
with people — to iDnterrelate with different types of people 
and to use this #b*^*ility to have people work as a cohesivci 
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What we ob^serve, however, is that Mrs. S spends a v^i^ylarge portion of 
her time working o n problem children, problem teachers, an^pfoblem prografTi 
components, Succe^ssful teachers, compliant children, and wQr^ki(i| programs get 
little attention, Th e result is that many of the people she NV^rbwith feel that 
any contact with \*^rs, 5 probably means that you are in trQ^#, Mrs. 5 w^s 
probably the only te^-ne really surprised to discover that the ajJowho had to go 
Fiome ill did not ^-^ant her to know about the prdblem for fear it might 
jeopardize her job* Although our observer could have predict^dllfi, S's diligent 
and sensitive pursu.= at of help for the aide including her #pssive contact 
with the aide*s physician ^ the aide was responding to the pr#Miling impression 
of Mrs. S as a no-n^^nsensej strictly by the book supervisor* 

THE MEJLTNSTYLE PRINCIPAL: THE CASE QF MB, T 

The work orSentation of the fifth principal in our stUdp'ite. T, is more 
difficult to classit^^ than the others. iMrs* T is a som^wh^t |9unger, white, 
female principal in her second year as an elementary school pcipaU She is 
highly regarded by senior central office administrators and ir^psed our field 
observers as bright^^ energetiCf and fairly comfortable with h^f relatively ne^ 
role as principal of a high achievingi largely white middle cias^Jyburban school. 

There are least three reasons why Mrs* T*s wor|^ style is hard to 

classify* First, sh^ is relatively new to this role and is still discovering what to 
emphasize and what to overlook among the demands and oppQ^tunities which are 
presented to her, :rShe is no newer to the role than Mrs^ S, tm superviSdry 
style is easily racog^nized, however* Thus inexperience in this ^ole cannot be th^ 
whole explanation^ 

A second fa t— ^ tnr contributing to the complexity of Mr^, ]h work style is 
the strength and cob^esiveness of the faculty at her schooh S<^)i teachers froni 
this school are key leaders in the district's teacher bargainJni unit and they 
take an active inter^est in seeing to it that teacher rights and inlerests are fully 
protected. These teachers are more than simply teacher-^fiilits advocate^j 
however. Senior fri^^mbers of this staff have well established pMal friendship 
ties with one anoti— ler and take an active interest in the Qy'mW climate and 
functioning of the ^^chooL This was the only school in our My at which ^ 
group of faculty nto^mbers initiated a meeting with our reSe^irch staff. At a 
rather informal mft^sting called by the most influential t^ach^fUt ^this school 
we were first caref-^uUy scrutinized regarding our motives an^ mothods and then 
expansively told abc»ut how good this school is. 

A third fact^^r which complicates Mrs* T's work role l^le middle class, 
suburbanized chara^^ter of this schools clientele. Mrs* T w^^^ contacted much 
more frequently thas^ any of the other principals by parents pf^islng explicitly 
educational rather ^^^han behavioral concerns. Families sending children to this 
school obviously car^e about the quality of their chiidren-s edt^callon — not just 
their test scores their grades, but the nature and Ql^ifacter of their 

educational eKperi4*r— ices. This concern for children's edUQa-tio wlaKperiences is 
given even greatQ^^ visibility because Mrs. T*s school t^m five special 
education classes children with problems ranging f fQr^ ^^vere aphasic 



disorders to mild learning handicaps. These special education classes encourage 
increased ^y-to^ay interest in educational achievement measures and 
diagnQstiC testing on the part of both parents and staff members* 

Mrs, T sorneiimes displays a leadership orientation of the type 
characteristicaUy seen in Mr. R*s work. That is, she sometimes concentrates 
primarily on deveioping a proper climate or atmosphere in the school. This 
shows up m her discussions of working relationships with teachersi 

I try to have established a working relationshipj a rapport, 
with teachers so that when I need something I can go to 
them and tell them I need for this to happen* And I try to 
do it on an informal basis, I try to do it one-to-onej if it's 
that kind of an issue. 

She elal^rateson this in describing how she can tell whether she's being 
successfuL She sayf, 

I think I can tell by climate. I can tell when I am out on the 
playground — if I am taking responsibiirty for student 
behavior on the playground at lunch time. If there's a lot of 
hostile behavior going on^ there's something wrong, there's 
something that I need to do to address that question, I can 
tell as I am talking to teachers — if there's a lot of 
hostility. If they are not congenial with mej if they are not 
free to talk to mef that usually is an indication that 
something is wrong. On the contrary^ if things are flowing 
smoothlyj then I faal that things are pretty successfuL If I 
get positive comments from parents. * . 

As indicated in the following exerpt from an interviewj her leadership 
concern is also evident when she talks about her participation in formal 
meetings with the teaching staff: 

There are times when we have staff= meetings and . I have 
things that I need to make teachers aware of* I need 
feedback from the 'teachers — and for me that's a good time 
to get it, . . I don't Uke the teachers doing other work 
when they are sitting in a staff meeting* I like for them to 
participate in it, and I am fairly assertive about that. 

In th^s conte^ctj Mrs, T is deeply committed to the belief that education 
requires intense communication and a shared vision of the school's purposes and 
programs. 

This is but one aspect of Mrs, T's complex style, however, and it Is 
difficult to be certain on the basis of our limited data whether Mrs* T's 
apparent effectivenesa is due to her skill in execution of this leadership style 
or to other elements in her overall work orientation* 

At other timai} Mrs* T sounds more like Mrs* O, the manager-principal in 
our ^mple. This ofientation is particularly evident when she is talking about 
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the importance of staff development and her role in staif evaluation. Her 
interview protocols offer the following example of this technical, managerial 
orientationi 

Teachers can be taught to be effective teachers by learning 
certain techniques and, as principals, we can help teachers 
become aware of those techniques* We can reinforce them 
when we see that good teaching is going on, * * We can 
reinforce that behavior by pointing it out to them and 
making them aware of why what they are doing is effective. 
SOf as part of the evaluation process, when I go in to do an 
observation on the teacharj I try to write a word picture of 
what is going on in that classroom* And I take down as many 
specific kinds of things as I can and then from that I draw 
out the elements that fit in to Madeline Hunter's concept of 
lessoM design. I am sure that you probably have heard about 
the seven different elements that are found in good teaching 
lessons — I identify those areas that I have actually seen 
and reinforce them by giving positive feedback on it* And 
when I find that there is an aspect of good teaching that's 
missing, I make suggestions in that area — realizing, of 
course, that simply because the teacher doesn't establish an 
"anticipatory set'' doesn't necessarily mean that she's not a 
good teacher* It doesn't even necessarily mean that it was 
needed* But if the students aren't motivated to learn and 
they are not paying attention, than maybe an anticipatory 
set might have bean called for, so I would make that 
recommendation* 

As clear as this technical basis for managing instruction appears to te, 
however, Mrs* T tells us that, 

I am not very comfortable evaluating teachers. As a new 
principal, it is for me the most stressful part of my job, 
Madeline Hunter has given me a handle on it. It is much 
easier becaL^e of the terminology she idantifies* It is easier 
for me to go in and feel like I am doing a competent job, 
picking out effective alements of good teaching and 
addressing myself to things than I find lacking* 

In addition to tha support for this technical management orientation 
provided by the Madeline Hunter training in teaching techniques and lesson 
structures, Mrs* T is strengthened in this orientation by her effective 
relationship with senior central of fice administrators. She calls the executive 
administration a "support group'' and reports that they have visibly attended to 
her efforts as a new principal and have warmly encouraged her in her work. 

On a few orcasion^ Mrs* T suj^nded like Mr. Q, our administratively 
oriented principal* This was particularlir evident when she was dealing with 
budget and reporting problems in her job, ) For example, when talking about how 
to plan her work for the coming week, she says, 

/ 
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The mam thing I am considering right now are some 
deadlines that I have in terms of budget. Budget cutoffs are 
coming up for the end of the year* As I mentioned earlierj 
my teacher evaluations are past due^ I need to complete 
those* I try and keep it ongoing* As I come to something 
that I need to folidw-up on, I try and mark it on my 
calendar* 

The main difference between iMrs* T-s approach to these administrative 
demands and that taken by iMr* Q, however, is her sense that these requirements 
are peripheral and intrusive rather than central to her overall work load* She 
clearly has more important things to do with her time than to attend to 
administrative deadlines and make school budget decisions, but when forced to 
deal with these issues she does so with much the same orientation and decision 
making strategies as Mr, 

The closest Mrs* T ever came to Mrs* S-s supervisory style was when she 
described how one staff member was "encouraged" to undertake a special 
training program. She said, 

I have one teacher, for example, that has a problem with 
discipline and control So I have suggested that he attend 
the assertive discipline workshops for his own professional 
development* In our district we have what's called Keys to 
Teaching! it is based on Madeline Hunter's professional 
development program* Some of my teachers have elected — 
maybe with a little encouragement — to attend* 

Here again, Mrs* T's style is only vaguely reminiscent of Mrs* S's 
aggressive supervisory approach* She is clearly willing to take steps to 
"encourage" teachers to comply with her expectations* In fact, Mrs* T 
"encouraged" one teacher with whom she was unhappy to transfer to another 
site in the course of our study year* But this aspect of her work style is not 
accompanied by Mrs* S's pervasive sense that teacher and student disciplinary 
problems are about to erupt at any moment^ or that there is a need to either 
"baby" marginal teachers or "be on the lookout" for trouble* 

FLEXIBILITY RATHER THAN CONTRADICTION 

While there were obvious cantr^dictions between intent and action in 
each of our other principals^ none art i^adily apparent In Mrs. T's style. Her 
beliefs about the bases of high quality teaching include both the dedicated 
effort and specialized technique emphases which are differentially embraced by 
the other principals. And her beliefs about the ultimate aims of schooling seem 
to include both the developmental and the achievement goals which divide the 
other principals* While each of the other four principals displayed a clear bias 
toward a specific combination of teaching work and school mission definitionSy 
Mrs, T embraces a comprehensive and flexible pattern. It is a pattern which 
appears to provide her with the ability to alter both her work orientation and 
her approach to the specific requirements of her Job as she moves frdm one 
problem area to another, 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS^ 



The five principals whose work orientations and executive s'y 1ms have 
been reviewed m this chapter represent a broad range of personal bac kground, 
training and experience, ThuSj they differ in dozens of way that have r^ot been 
described* Moreover, the data which were gathered and analyzed are il^ mited in 
scope. Nevertheless^ each elementary school principal in this study reli es on an 
identifiabies personal work orientation or cultural perspective to defi =ne tasks 
and guide work activities. The five principals presented in this chapter 
illustrate four essentially different cultural perspectives. 

Mrs. P has adopted a "managerial" orientation. She carries out hner work 
in a technical manner; placing emphasis on program planning and ^-arsonnel 
issues. She exhibits a unique high energy level and careful workmanship. She is 
also different from the other principals in the manner by which she uses 
language^ displaying a sense of wit and cynidsm. These characteristics give her 
school an atmosphere of efficiencyj but also exacerbates certain ^^rsonnel 
problems, 

Mr- Q relies on an "administrator'* orientation. He is preoccup led with 
time and scheduling. His primary concerns are to provide support and p^resence. 
He deals with student discipiinei he perceives his teachers as autronomdus 
professionals and passes along to them programmatic suggestions f rom the 
central office. This executive style results in his having a sense of managerial 
responsibility without adequate power, a sense of leadership responsi bility 
without a general visiony and a tendency to personalize relationships* 

Mr* R's style we^ve called "leadership" because of his tendency to focus 
his attention on the emotional ciimate or atmosphere of his school* This 
principf^l has a view of ^hat schools should be and he tries to personally infuse 
that view into the organization* One problem created by this leadership style is 
that problems are easily avoided In the rush to create a positive atrT^osphere* 
His belief that enthusiasm originates wic'i the principal leads R to 

accentuate positive aspects of the school and give relatively casual attention to 
real conditions that may be hindering the school from accomplishing as nriuch as 
it could* 

Mrs, S has adopted McGregor's "Theory approach to mar^agement 
more than any others among our principals. Her attitude toward teachers and 
other employees leads her to concentrate attention on weaker teachefs and see 
close supervision of their work as a primary responsibility, 

Mrs. T is a muiti=style principal* She does not display a particu iar style 
consistently J but rather displays characteristics of all types. This flexifcle style 
enabled her to manage her school in ways that were perceived to be effective 
and reasonably efficient by toth central office executives and a strong cadre of 
teachers within her building. The Khool situation was unique, however^ nnaking 
it difficult to be confident that successful rnanagement was a result of H^er style 
or her piacement in this special setting. 



CHAPTER VII 
CULTLRAL INCENTIVES AND EFFECTIVE TEACHING 



It iS time to ask "What does it all mean?" We have reviewed prior 
research on work motivation, rewards and incentives. And we have explored m 
considerable detail the work orientations and activities of fifteen elementary 
school teachers and five principals, ^es all this analysis add to a 

meaningfuU consistent theory of teaching incentives? What does it say about 
the relationship between teaching incentives and teacher effectiveness? These 
questions are test answered by abstracting a series of formal theoretical 
proposiMons from the previous chapters, and then exploring the empirical and 
logical basis for them* The eight theoretical propositions presented below, 
while departing rather markedly from most of the literature on rewards and 
incentives, is broadly supported in recent research on management and 
productivity in industrial organizations (see? for examplej Ouchi,' 19Si; Deal 
and Kennedy, 1982| Peters and Waterman^ 1982). Like this recent literature, 
our theoretical framework asserts that there is a fundamental and direc" link 
between work incentives for teachers and the development of school and 
classroom cultural systems^ 

MOTIVATION AND REWARDS 

Proposition #1: Appropriate motivation plays a vital role In 
determining the quality of teacher work efforts. 

Not all human behavior is "motivated^* Physiological responses to loud 
noises or temperature changes, for example, arise spontaneously from the 
operations of the body*s autonomic systems without conscious attention* Work 
behavior, by contrast — especially the complicated work of teaching 
elementary school children — does not arise from such unconscious and 
automatic processes. Such work activity must be motivated. That is, it does 
not begin until it has been stimulated or energized, and the form which it 
takes mL^t be shaped and directed toward specific tasks. The effectiveness of 
individual teachers depends largely on the overall level of their stimulation to 
action and the specific forms which their activities take* In short, teacher 
effectiveness depends upon motivation. 

Appropriate motis'ation soives two important organizational problems" 
securing participation and assuring perforfnance. Participation in the workplace 
is, of course, the more fundamental problem. Unless workers seek jobs, show Lp 
for wojN< regularly, and engage energetically in thei.^ assigned tasks, no work 
will get^^one* Participation without adequate performance motivation Is of 
limited vakue, however. Especially in complex and emotionally demanding jobs 
like teaQning, it is all too easyLfor workers to confuse mere participation in 
routine work activities with their broader responsibilities for high quality task 
performa^e. 

V&iben analyzing the motivations of teachers and administrators, as the 



data presented in earlier chapters has amply demonstrated, it is important to 
know how they interpret their own participation and performance 
responsibilities. Educators have many different ways of participating in school 
and classroom work activities, and they adopt sharply divergent Views of goals 
and criteria for evaluating teacher work performance. 

Proposition Ifl i Rewards, broadly conceived^ are the most 
effective work motivators. 

Used broadly^ the term reward refers to any experience which produces 
satisfaction, pleasure or fulfillment for those who participate in it. We use the 
term "experience" in this definition m order to acknowiedge that many rewards 
do not have an objective or material aspect and cannot, therefore, 
described as reified "things" to be manipulated. Many rewards are, of course, 
centered in material objects. The reward-value of these objects depends, 
however, upon how much they are valued or desired by those who receive 
them. Thus the reward — the sense of Mitisfaction or fuifillment — which 
comes from material objects depends upon how they are experienced, not on 
the objective characteristics of the objects themselves, 

REWARDS VS. REINFORCEMENTS 

It helDS to clarify the concept of a reward if we carefully distinguish it 
from the concept of a reinforcer. The terms reinforcement and reward are 
frequently used interchangeably in everyday conversations. In technical 
discussions, however, they differ significantly — and that difference is crucial 
to our analysis of teaching. As a technical term, the word reinforcement has 
been universally utilized by behaviorist psychdlogists to refer to the fact that 
certain experiences, if they are closely associated with the performance of 
some act or the emitting of a particular behavior^ will increase the probability 
that a person (or an animal) will continue to emit that behavior. For the 
behaviorists, any experience which increases the iikelihood that a behavior will 
be emitted is said to be a reinforcer for that tehavior, Thus^ the behaviorists 
insist upon looking only at the consequence of an experience. Cdncepts like 
pleasure, satisfaction, or fulfillment are, from the behaviorist perspective, 
highly infarential (some even deny that these terms have any meaning at all). 
Hence they generally avoid using the term reward altogether. 

Psychological theorists who adopt more complex theories of human 
activity (e. g*, those who base their theories of motivation on drives, needs, or 
cognitive meaning systems) are much more comfortable using the term reward. 
These higher level psychological theories share the view that individuals act in 
response to their own interpretatio n of past experience and/or anticipatidn of 
future conseqi«nces* Interpretation and anticipation are mental processes that 
go unobserved by strict behavidrists. Indeed, with currently available research 
methods they cannot be observed at alh Such mental processes must be 
inferred from what people say and do. Inferences of this sort are basic to any 
science* however* They complicate the analysis of human actions^ but complex 
analysis is certainly preferable to simplistic conclusions. Hence psychologists 
interested in the analysis of higher level human behaviors are generally 
comfortable with the idea that mental states or processes should be analyzed 
as part of any theory of human motivation* Consequantly, they frequently use 
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the term reward to refer to the subjective feelings of satisfaction, f uif illment 
or pleasure which accompany certain experiences, and to caii the experiences 
which produce these subjective feelings rewards* 

Our use of the term rewards in connection with the motivation of 
teachers reflects our rejection of strict tehaviorist interpretations of 
motivation. In our view, most behaviorist research has produced weak and 
contradictory findings largely because it has denied the importance of the 
subjective meanings which individuals attach to their experience. It is true, of 
course, that some research work based on behaviorist theories has found 
Significant, though usually weak, relationships tetween reinforcement 
experiences and subsequent actions* We have become convinced, however, that 
no effective analysis of teaching will be possible without taking into account 
teachers' subjective interpretations of their day-to^ay^ experiences within the 
schooL } 

TYPES OF REWARDS 

Rewards are of two basic types — intrinsic and extrinsic. Two attributes 
distinguish extrinsic from intrinsic rewards* First, intrinsic rewards arise from 
personalized psychic experiences. They are generated entirely within the 
subjective experiences of those who receive them and cannot be physically 
manipulated by others. Second, intrinsic rewards are immediately linked to 
engagement in the activities with which they are associated. That is, their 
distribution is immediate and direct; not contingent upon the actions of others 
or ctelayed until some subsequent experiences are encountered. Thus the link 
between engaging in an activity and receiving the intrinsic rewards for doing 
so is established entirely by the characteristics of the actors themselves — it 
is not contingent upon the operation of some external distribution system. 

Extrinsic rewards have the opposite characteristics* They are objective 
or material in character and thus subject to manipulation and control by 
others. Their distribution is not fully under the control of the person who 
receives them and frequently is imperfectly linked to engagement in activities 
with which they are nominally associated. 

Of course, the derivation of intrinsic rewards for one's actions is also 
problematic* It is often the ase that an individual engages in an activity 
expecting to derive a sense of personal satisfaction from participation in it^ or 
anticipating feelings of pride and accomplishment to emerge from successful 
completion^ only to be disappointed in the outcome. Uncertainties of this sort 
are related to successful execution of intended actions or accuracy in 
predicting one's own reactions, however, not to an inadequate linkage between 
the actions taken and a Mparate reward distribution system* 

While it is relatively easy to distinguish among the two major types of 
rewards* it is very difficult to measure their siM or potency. The reward 
values of obvious and widely recognized extrinsic rewards (such as salaries, 
promotions, or tax benefits) are far from uniform for all individuals, 
Behaviorist theories can conveniently assign reinforcement values to such 
rewards by measuring their cash value. Reward valLes, however, are based on 
the extent lo which individuals derive personal pleasure, satisfaction or 
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fulfiiiment from these experiences. Therefore, the strength or potency of such 
rewards is significantly affected by the subjective meanings and values 
assigned to them by the recipients* 

Available evidence supports two conclusions regarding the value or 
potency of various rewards for educators. First, educators generally find 
intrinsic rewards more meaningful and attractive than extrinsic ones* Given 
that teachers are paid substantially less than other college graduatesy this 
finding is not surprising. It is^ nevertheless, vitally important that managers 
and policy makers keep it in mind when trying to improve school performance. 
The second broadly supported conclusion is that educators rely on sharply 
divergent subjective meaning systems for interpreting their work 
responsibilities and experiences. As a result, different individuals seek and 
respond to quite different intrinsic rewards within their v/ork* This finding 
means that the impact of any system of rewards on teacher effectiveness will 
be complex and difficult to predict — requiring managers and policy makers to 
understand the subjective dimensions of teacher value systems and work 
orientations as well as the objective characteristics of schools and classrooms 
if they hope to develop reward systems which will significantly affect teacher 
work performance. 

Proposition ^3: An incentive is a reward which serves to 
modify v/ork behavior by teing linked (in the mind of the 
worker) to participation in, or performance of, particular 
tasks or activities. 

The term incentive is often used, inappropriately^ as a synonym for the 
word reward. There is, as Indicated in Chapter 11^ a close relationship between 
these two terms. Both refer to various experiences capable of producing 
pleasure^ satisfaction or fulfillment.^ Reward is the more general of the two 
terms — used to refer to any experience capable of producing these feelings. 
In order for rewarding experiences to become Incentives^ however, they must 
be contemplated in advance by those who will receive them. This in necessary 
because the ^term Incentive refers to the fact that contemplation or 
anticipation of various rewards leads people to modify their behavior in various 
-ways^that^the^ believe will help to secure the rewards. Thus, the existence of 
an incentive depends, upon its prior existence as a reward.. Without rewards 
there is no reason for individuals to adjust their behavior in an effort to 
obtain them. -Rewards may exists however^ without ever becoming incentives 
for action. If individuals cannot imagine a linkage between their own actions 
and the acquisition of particular rewards, these rewards will not serve as 
incentives for action (except^ perhaps^ in the special sense of , serving to 
motivate exploratory or innovative behaviors which are based on vague hopes 
rather than explicit expectations). ' > , 

If the reward-value of an . experience refers to the magniture of the 
pleasure or satisfaction it produces, the incentive-value of this same 
experiences refers to the extent to which it influences behavipr* Thus, the 
incentive-vali^ of any given reward is conceptually quite distinct from its 
reward^value. Very large rewards will have no incentive-valLfe for workers who 
believe that luck, serendipity, or the capricious decisions of others completely 
control their distribution. By the same token, relatively small rewards can have 
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a significant incer^mti ve-value if workers believe that th%y can be easily and 
reliably secured wi^h modest work efforts* 

Perhaps the best way to interpret the differences ^Iween rewards and 
incentives is to n^ste that the term reward belongs to piychological theory, 
while incentive is a sociological of organizational analysis concept. Before 
anticipation can ^urn psychologically meaningful rewa^rdi Into incentives 
controlling social behavior two conditions mi^t be met. First, workers mmt 
concretely imagine the particular activities or tasks which ira to be rewarded. 
For example, if vt^^orkers believe that they are being redded for the time 
they spend In the work place, they will behave quite diftontly than if they 
believe they yare being rewarded for displaying a particular attitude, for 
performing particular tasks appropriately, or for getting gficclllc results. 

The second condition for turning psycho logicaUy potent rewards into 
organizationally efTfective incentives is the developfnent o! an understandable 
and reliable distri^^ution system. Unless workers know (or at least imagine that 
they know how th*^ rewards they- seek are sturcturally linked to their work 
responsibilities the^^y will not know when or how to perforrii their work. Under 
some cifcumstance^B, reward distribution is linked eKCli^iyclMo finished tasks 
— with no attentic^n given to the timing or manner in which those tasks are 
performed. Such is the case, for example^ when succesiful politicians distribute 
the spoils of offic^^ to loyal supporters without asking ho^they succeeded in 
winning the eiectL*on, Examples of this sort are very rare in ordinary work 
settings, however* Typically workers are rewarded (as are students) only if 
tasks are done in the prescribed manner, at the appropriate time, and meet 
specific evaluation criteria. 

As Martin R_ein (1973) has noted, incentives viewed iHhis way are to 
be distinguished f^'om coercive regulations as mechanisrns of social control. 
Workers (or citizei ns) who imagine linkages between particular behavior and 
highly prized rewa^rds are likely to voluntarily modify their tehavior in order 
to reap these rewi^^ds. In the absence of a suitable incentive scheme^ however, 
their behavior wiiL be controlled, if at all, only by rulei and regulations that 
are supported by ^m. credible enforcement system* (It is possible^ of course, to 
generalize the csDncept of incentives to include eicape from coersive 
regulations, but su^ ch an extension sacrifices clarity in analpls for an artificaj 
comprehensiveness in definition — we prefer Rein's distinction between 
incentive "based an^^ regulation-based social control systems)* 

INCENTIVE SYSTEMS 

Propositi^pn Incentive systems — that is systems Unking 

antlcipat^^d rewards to specific work behavior exist at 
three cOH^ceptually distinct levels of analysis- 1) the 
individuaU ^ 2) the group, and 3) the organizational. 

Individual ixiJigentlve systems are those which provide rewarding 
experiences "directly and ^paFately-to individual warkera, In order to te 
distributed in this ^=way, rewards must meet two conditions. First, they must be 
contingent entirely Mpon individual worker behavior* That ii|tha workers must 
telieve that the rewards are garnered by personal %llort — effort mt 
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requiring th© collaboration of others. Second, the rewards thatt a worker 
receives must ^bm of a type which can tecome the wholly private p^^ssession' of 
the individual -^^who receives them* They must not. ''spiljovif" to otHniCT Wdrkers 
who tecome "free riders" merely by. belongirig t€ the same group or 
organizational unit. If these two conditions are not fnal, workers VhW^iil come to 
believe that thaey need to develop and enforce a set ol either forrr^al rules or 
informal tocla. J norms governing their cooperation with other —workers in 
securing and eL^joying the rewards. This, of course, frtani that th™« incentive 
system is no linger focused on purely individual bthayiorand that exists as 

an aspect of gc — oup or organizational life* 

Group iriacentive systems arise wjienever it is true that eitt — lers a) the 
rewards distri^^uted ar# of such^a - nature that they are necesaa„^ily shared 
among workers^ or b) workers must cooperate , in order lo secure tK^^^m* Under 
these Conditio BEns, sets of socially enforced norrni govorn interap^^ion among 
individual worl*=ers so as to insure that they will each share appr^spriateiy in 
the expenditure^ of effort required to perform the wort, ^ 

Organiza^ clonal incentive systems emerge when either the c^^llaboration 
required to sec ijre desired rewards^ or the collective eji|oyment of t=lie rewards 
once received^ becomes formal and impersonal* Thii occurs when individuals 
think of their collaboration efforts as directed toward what Geor^ge Herbert 
Mead (193^) called "generalized others." That iij incen^-tives are 
organizationally^ mediated whenever people work collabofatlvaiy andr^ ©r share in 
the enjoyment of specific rewards by virtue of ocCuP3'liii formal s^chool roles 
as members of particular organizations. Corporate ta^ tontlves ar^d political 
party victoriei are examples of such organization levfej Ificentives, Corporate 
employees expte-ct to benefit from tax incentives indirectly through t^^e benefits 
such incentive's generate for all members of the corpofatlon^ poli^^ical party 
members deriv^^ satisfaction from the electoral sycctssof "their" candidates 
even when the>*^ do not know them personally* 

Both intr^insic and extrinsic rewards are distribUiid through ^^^ach of the 
three incentiva- systems* At the organization level, €)(trlnsic Inc^^ntiveE are 
operative whan workers are motivated by a belief that Mr work forts will 
expand the to t^a.i resources of the organizations for whicli they^ worfc:- Intrinsic^ 
organization le'^w^ei incentives are called "purposive** by Clark and Wilson (1961) 
because they ^Jfectively shape the behavior of wofka^swho identif — y with the 
goals or purpo^^aa of an organization. The teachers iom we sti^jdied were 
particularly se^isitive to these intrinsic incentives arid or|anizad —their work 
efforts in orde^" to pursue specific educational pwpo^mh At the gae^oup level, 
individuals coo^perate in pursuing such extrinsic inc^fillves as gr^oup salary 
schedules and ^sv^orking conditions, or group prestige anditatus withi«n the work 
organization* intrinsic rewards, such as group »lidarll)fj enjoymer-it of work 
mates, or a sense of coUectiva identity often terve is pup level incentives 
also. Our sample teachers were particularly sensitive to the deveio^^ment of a 
sense of ioli^ Parity or collective identity, Althoy|h they could be 
differentiated, ^ noted in Chapter III, on the basis of iether they tended to 
view their sti^^ents or adult co-workers as the priftiary source of these 
intrinsic group ^ancentives, all teachers were deeply affected by thft ^availability 
of intrinsic gro&Jp incentives. • 
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As with organi2ati©n and " group leva! Incentives, both ihtrinsic and 
extrinsic rewards are direQtly available to/individual workers. At the present 
time, individual level extrinsic rewards /for teachers (such as claries and 
^^ge tenefits) do not vary widely witfiin school systems* Moreover, while 
there are strong political pressure cur/ently at work to change this aspect of 
the school incentive system, we foyftd no reason to believe that proposed 
changes (such as mefit ^gay scheme^or bonus pay for teachers with scarce 
skills) are likely to alter teacher behavior markedly. Salary levels may have a 
substantial impact on the recruitment of young peopl into the teaching 
profession, or on tHe retention of high performing individuals who are in the 
profession, but we saw no Reason to suppose that salary expectations play a 
significant role in motivating either the quality or the level of work^ effort for 
those who are on the job; Evfcn at the individual level, intrinsic rewards (like 
pride of workmanship; or the vicarious enjoyment of children's achievements) 
appear to have a far "more gawerful incentive value than salary and benefit 
arrangements, ^ 



Anthropologists define culture in a variety of different ways (see, for 
example, Arensberg and Kimball, i965| Boon, 1973| Gamst and Norbeck, 197 61 
Klapp, 19691 Kluckhohn, 1962| Markarion, 1977| Merrill, 1961). Some^^initions 
concentrate on the artifacts of culture — man made tools, implenfients or 
objects of art and religion* Many concentrate on language^ develooment or 
other symbolic communication processes. / Still others focus on the^f^lopment 
of values and the' establishment of social mandates^ or tabdo^ However, 
virtually all conceptions of culture agree thut cultures are embodied (or at 
least expf eased) in a system of^ tellefs. shared by memters of the cultural 
system and "foreign" to non-members* These belief systems cover at least two 
points. First, they define and give legitimacy to ^cial purposes or goals. That 
is, cultures are self -consciously historical — they define for ,;their members the 
nature of the historical Unkages that bind past, present and future into a 
^nsible continuity. In defining historical ^^movement cultures also provide their 
members with the criteria for recognizing when they are ccntributlng to the 
realization legitimate historical purposes and when they are interferring 
with legitimate historical goals. 

Second, ctjltural beiief systems serve to typify (in the sense of defining 
and evaluating) the objects, persons and events which constitute the field of 
social organization and action within which their members live* That is, 
cultures distinguish "natives" from "foreigners" by providing the former with, a 
frame of reference for distinguishing the important from the trivial, the good 
from the bad, and the meaningful from— the meaningless In ordinary social 
interactions. By typifying objects, people and events, cultures support the 
development of both cognitive knowledge and collective identity* Knowledge 
arises from linking eyents into historical themes or processes. Collective 
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idei — itities emerge from the estabUshment of m\\mi frseanings and common 

In schools and classrooms cultural b^liel syst^OTS create incentive 
sysCi^ms for teachers byt 1) establishing work goalii 2) ^^fining techniques to 
be mJttiUzed in pursuing these goals, 3) identifyini social n^srms for collaboration 
wit^-n others, ^) dLscIosing presumed linkages tetM wc^rk activities and the 
flovitai^ of personal, group or organisation lev^I ra^ards, ar=^d 5) assigning values 
to ^^he various types of rewards that are availpb'o. As Waters and Waterman 
(19^S2) point out, little attention has teen gl vert lo the importance of these 
cultural systems in creating and sustaining high. peffor/T^ance in business and 
indt^stry* In fact, they arguei cultural teli^f $y$\m% ai^« far more important 
thar^ either bureai^ratic rules or high po^^ared rtnolc^gies in assuring high 
p#r^Cormanca, Our research supports the general thru^^ of the Peters and 
Waterman work — teachers with vivid culturaj tellef systems that clearly 
define educational purposes and richly portray (he auctions necessary for 
adhS.eving those purposes find it much eaiiar telop aind implement lesson 
struB^tures and classroom rules. 

As detailed in Chapter III, teachers differ flpfi^^antly in th^ir beliefs 
abowjt both the overall purpose of schooling find ttet^pes of work activities or 
rela^^ionships needed to reach those purposes* Ha eyi^^Jence indicates that 
teac;hers find it necessary to choose b^tw^in mea^ surable achievement 
pro^ductlon and diffuse child nurture or developniiit as the basic purpose of 
edu^^oaton* At the same time, they also choose ^ ten a^3ult-^fiented, program 
impMamentation and child-centered lesson taacyni as description of the 

appffi^opriate technique for pursuing the basic %Omi Sur^^risingly, three of the 
four^ combinations of purpose and technique appear to p»rovi^ a satisfactory 
inc^^ntive system to guide teacher work effoftsj iereas the fourth does not* 
AclteJevement production can be pursued either by c^^ncehtrating on how 
chii*^ren are incorporated Into program structur^iof by enacting lessons that 
are^^. cafefully structured in response to thildrrt abmlities and interests* 
Pur^iuing the goal of child nurture and dev^eioprtieiit, by contrast* appears to 
reqtjire that teachers abandon a priori program dallnltiof^ffi in order to provide 
stu^^ents with engaging and stimulating eKp^rien^ei raip-«nsive to an ongoing 
ana My sis of their needs and interests* Each of thmlin *'f^^lpers" in our sample 
four^d it very difficult to sustain either their effawts or those of their 
stucaents tecat^e they belk^ved that child nurte w^^uld te produced by 
Fgq e_ ji ring Students to go through established gfaHavaM and subject matter 
curr^icular materials, , 

THE TECHNICAL CORE OF THE CWSSR OOM 

Proposition #6i Lesson structures and ^ciil ^^havior ' rules 
represent ^he^ techniciLl core of all clwSroom cultures, ^ 

In addition to gener^ting^ incentive fvst^rrti classvoom cultures enable 
teachers to conceptualize two .'OTre elements In the educational process^ 
lessaons and rulesV Without these two eleni%rit5| efatl^^n loses its essential 
chaET^acter and schools cease to legitimate or g^riiatlon^^ 

Lessons are structured by grouping childrghg th^^n engaging them in a 
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specific sequence of activitiei. Important aspects of the grouping process take 
place long before Individuar teachers begin their lessons* Schaot attendmnce 
boundaries are drawn (assigning children to particular schools and substantially 
determining who will be their classmates). Within the school, program 
structures are created (generaliy legrfgating children by age group, and 
frequently sorting them by ability, achlavement, and social class as well), ' 

Additional grouping decisions are made after the children ar«"ive In their 
classrooms. Teachers decide whether to teach large groups or sm^ll ones (and 
occasionaiiy by-pass group instruction entirely in order to pro^^ide tutorial 
assistance to individual students). When grouping the childre*!, teachers 
determine which intellectual, emotional, ethnic or other characteristics will 
form the basis of group structure. They alio determine how long s^ucnnts will 
work in particuli^r groups and what opportunities they will haw^^ to share 
experiences with particular classmates, 

The second universal charactefiitlc of classr&om lessors i& the unique 
sequence of activities involved. Lessons involve a linear sequenoa^^f activities 
with a beginning, a middle, and an end* As detailed in Chapter effective 
lessons are bounded by starting and ending rltuafs saparatlng ther™ from other 
classroom activities. Between these ritual demarcations, lessons un^«id throughi 
a) an opening, b) the lesson proper (which in turn coniists of one or more 
cycles of teacher eli citation, student reiponse, and teacher evaluation), and c) 
a closing which summarizes and Interprets the lesson or directs students 
toward its application in future school work asslgnments or real Uf^^ situations. 

Teachers give concrete structure to their lessons primarily in terms of 
their orientations toward the purpoilve and group . solidary incerm-tives which 
they experience. Teachers whose purposive incentive grientatiofi emphasizes 
achievement production rather than child nurture tend to stru^^ture their 
lessons more tightly, to provide more direct instruction, and to cr^sate a more 
"business-Jike" atmosphere In the classroom. By contrast, teachers ^^ho respond 
more to child development incentives tend to adopt ffiore open, exploratory and 
venturesome lesson structures* 

Viewed from the perspective of their solidary incentive experiences, 
teachers who identify primarily with other adults and who, therefore, see 
schooling primarily in terms of program structures^ tend to cof^^centrate on 
structuring lesson activities which match students* dtemonstrated abilities and 
limitations* Teachers whose solidary incentive orientations emphasize 
relationships with children, by contrast, tend to s^e schooling in terms of 
specific Ie;isbns (rmther than overall programs), and to OTnc=entrate on 
structuring lessons in ways that stlmukte student excitement or spontaneous 
engagement* 

Creation and enforcement of the social rules ordinarily reSerred to by 
the phrase "classroom management" have a different, but stilK important, 
relationship with classroom cultural systems* As shown in Chapter classroom 
rule systems are related more to the vitality of the elassroom culture than to 
the particular teaching incentives which it creates. Robust classr^som cultures 
eliminate the need for overt rules and allow, teachers to substitute "giving 
directions" for "enforcing rules" in their dealings with children. As cultural 
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systems become less and less effe , .i /'r^ nust fwiMy more and more on 

overt rules and coercive power jies it o M stud^^nt behavior. And, if 

coercive power fails (which it oTerj i; (ku om cha*^s destroys toth the 

order iiness of student behavior ^.^■<i i! i ty the te^^^cher-s incentives to 
teach lessons of any sort. 

PRINCIPAL INh xAC m iR fNCEc-^TIVES 

Proposition ffjt Prnrcii^jh iii^r-' l^cif greatest cwpnfributions 
to teacher incentt vei. i^;dirgCt|Si_ by r if luencing ^she cultural 
systems within the - ^ ar^^^i cl^^^Kjom, \ 

Principals can, and oi av, : some direct ■p-contri but Ions to the 

incentive system for teac h wv/io ways they in: lluence the Mjow of 

intrinsic rewards by makir m lor^ amfortabre for some teacherSs^than 

others — thus signalling iP^ ' ' T^^aehlng ictivltias will be more fully 

rewarded than others. In exfcre^ thsy will even se^^k to control salar^^s 

or other extrinsic rewards sp^;iial assignments, diic=iplinafy evaluations>, 

or recommendations for promo £ ion* / 

For the most part, however^ direct prU^ipal c^sntrol over teacher 
incentives requires complicated, tima-consuming 4f fort andj has relatively little 
effect on the overall strength of the teachafs' Incentive sy^stemp In the area of 
extrinsic rewards, such as teacher salaries and other ber%»efits, administrative 
control is extremely limited* Moreover, thaividence sugg^^sts, stronger control 
will probably not enable building level adffllnlitrators to ^substantially improve 
job perfofmance incentives for teachers - Control over intrinsic rewards is 
somewhat more substantiaj — especially In dealing with ^ rewards that arise 
outside the classroom itself (e*g,, attantlon and approv^^al from co-workers, 
public recognition and support, etc J. Ev«n this control i^s far from complete, 
ho wester, and the rewards which are con trolled have relati^vely weak incentive 
values when compared with those that arise dlfictly from -tehe teaching process* 
In short, the teacher incentive system is tainated by in^^rinsic rewards that 
flow directly from teachers' success (of (allure) in impla-^manting lessons and 
programs that reach educational goals related to ^achievement and/or 
development- 

Clearly the most powerful influence principals can a^cercise over teacher 
incentive systems operates indirectly. As thi data in thi^:ffl study suggest, the 
most effective way for principals to alter teacher worl^^ performance is to 
strengthen school and classroom euJtureSi By in^Cluencing teachers* 
comprehension of, and commitment to, educitlonal purpose^ ^ or by strengthening 
their ability to imagine techniques for achieving those- pur^poses, principals can 
significantly improve the chances that ttachers will able to reap the 

powerful intrinsic rewards that come ffsrn competent ta^^k performance and 
successful goal achievement- ' 

In order to significantly shape the teacher incentiv^e system, principals 
must, themselves, develop an effective pverill work orier^tation or "style" to 
guide their work activities. These principil work oriei~itations define two 
^pects of the principals^ work responilbillties. First ^ they specify the 
principals' role in realizing ^the fundamentil purposes of education. Second, 
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they identify proper roles for pfincipals in monitoring and facilitating the work 
of teachers. 

Principals universally recognize that they have some sort of obligation 
to facilitate teacher work pei^formance and insure that teacher efforts are 
directed toward the achievement of worthwhile educational goals. They diverge 
rather sharply , however, in their conceptions of how to accomplish these ends. 
As described in Chapter VI, some principals adopt the view that the goals of 
education are best pursued by concentrating on systematically organizing the 
school's educationar programs and activities. Others view close attention to 
the execution of particular tasks as the more critical problam, and thus 
concentraTte on monitoring and facilitating task performance by individual 
teachers/ In effect, principals who adopt the first view are assuming that 
educational goals are emhc^died in program structures programs which 
produce educational outcomes by assessing student needs and abilities and then 
assigning them to appropriate classes, teachers, of curricula* By contrast, 
principais with the second view teiieve that school program btructures are 
universal in character. They believe that adjustment to the educational needs 
of Individual children is mora a function of teacher effectiveness rather than 
program sophistication. Principals holding this view are most likely to favor 
nainstreaming" for exceptional children and 'tieterogeneous" grouping -of 
children in regular classrooms* 

When it comes to monitoring and* facilitating teacher task performance, 
principals disagree over whether the primary focus of attention should be on 
teacher dedication, enthusiasm, and level of effort or on their repertoire of 
techniques and the skill with which they employ them. Principals holding the 
first view $mm their own responsibilities in terms of inspiring, motivating, and 
supporting teachers. Administrators adopting this view tend to rely on 
"Attaboy'^ memos and "pep talks" to give teachers a sense of being emotionally 
supported. Moreover, they also see themselves as responsible for good 
community relations and for sacufinf adequate support services and supplies 
for the school. Principals who view skill and precision in task parformance as 
the major source of educationai productivity will concentrate their own efforts 
on providing close supervision and staff training to teachers. In addition, thay 
aiso tend to reJy heavily on staff "in-service" training actlvitias and fraquent 
inspections of teachars' work. 

As elaborated in Chapter VI, unique principal work orientations are 
defined by the way they combine thair views of the mission of tha school with 
their concapti\>ns of quality teaching. Principals who baliave that educational 
goals are achieved through overall program organization (rather than execution 
of specific taaching tasks) and that teachar affectiveness dapends upon 
dedicated effort (rathar than skilled performanca) will adopt a work sty la 
commensurata with the label "administrator". When the program orientation 
toward mission is combined with a belief that teacher compatence rather than 
dedication is most in naad of attention, principais adopt a "supervisor" 
definition of their own role. .For principals who do not racognize the 
importance of program structuras (and concentrata instaad on monitoring the 
level o£ parformance of individual teachars) there is a similar split batween 
thosa who concentrate on improving effort and those who feel that skill is 
most in nead of attention. Prijicipals who seek to improve teacher performance 
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through increasing their level of effort define their own role in terms of 
"leadt-rship"* Those who emphasize teacher skill and technique define 
themsaives as "managers", who are responsible for concentrating resources and 
training activities in the areas most in need of improvement, 

ADMINISTRATIVE ROLES 

As principals develop their unique work orientations, the^ develop the 
strategies and techniques for supporting the development of school and 
classroom cultures commensurate with their overall orientations toward the 
mission of the school and teaching work. Within their daily work activitias, 
principals display values, enact ritualSt and enforce social norms which 
incorporate teachers, students, and community members Into their vision of the 
school. Some principals are, of course, much better at this culture development 
process than others. To some extent these differences in culture creating 
ability stem from vatriations in verbal or mental abilityi to some extent they 
are the result of vEriatlons in training and experience. Most often, however, 
limitations on the effectiveness with which principals pursue the culture 
building process are created by contradictions and inadequacies in their 
orientation toward this aspect of their work rather than limited talent or 
training* 

Proposition School administrators substantially Influence 
school ano classroom cultunas through the enactment of 
three basic rolesi 1) interpretive roles aimed at defining and 
articulating cultural purpafes and norms, 2) repreientational 
roles aimed at revealing and modeling the activities 
appropriate to the cultural framework^ and 3) a uthenticating 
roles aimed at recognisinf» and confirming successful and 
appropriate participation by teachers, students, and 
community members. 

Every culture exists primarily in the minds of Its "natives," In order for 
individual workers to be affected by the cultural meanings operative within 
their work environment they must be successfully enculturated into the 
meanings, vaJues, rituals, and purpoies by which Incentive vali^s are assigned 
to the various rewards available to thern. Our data suggests that there ara 
three ways In which principals contribute to the enculturatlon of teachers and 
students within the school. First, . principals have a significant Influence ai 
"interpreters" of the culture* They spend a great deal of time "making the 
rounds" of the school with no specific action agenda In mind. On these rounds 
they interact frequently with both teachers and students* Most of their 
infractions are aimed at Interpreting the value system of the school. 
Celebration of appropriate behavior and chastisment of wrongdoing are 
frequently found in these Interactions. So also are reinforcement of the overall 
mission" of the' school and the nature, of the activities which the principal 
beli.^ves will help to fulfill that mission. In a more rational and organized v/ay, 
principals mm staff memoranda, staff meetings, and in-service training 
opportunities to interpret the cultural norms and activities expected of staff 
and students, \ 

A second important role in the development of the school culture is 
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representational in character. Principals facilitate undirstanding an«d 
identification with the culture of the school and classroom by %m bodying th^^ 
valu&-^ and actions appropriate to that culture in their own NMork styla< It i^^ 
impor^tant to recognise that contradictions between int^rprfetitive anod 
representational actions will be especiariy damaging to the schoql culture. L3f 
principals articulate a belief in the importance of program structUnand thisn 
fail to organize programi effectively they will significantly disrvipt the ichooi^l 
cultui^e. If they act out of a work style characterized by intgni% enthusii^MBi 
with little regard for technical precision and skilly they Mil significantly^ 
redu^^e the probability that teachers will accept' demands f^f Improva^^ 
techrsaical skill in their own work. 

The third Impbrtant culture building role for the pf^inci^al involye^^ 
"autH*^nticating" the cultural identities of students and teachers* Since eultura^^ 
exist largely in the mind of their '-natives", they are easily darfiagid by th^s 
psy etiological alienation or estrangement of individual members* All fflimteri o^rf 
a cultural group need regular feedback *from individuals in position^ o(cultura„l 
authority to confirm their understanding of prevailing values and nOrnis, Schoo*-*l 
princapals are in a uniquely powerful position to perforrn this cultures? 
authenticating role. They are free .to move about the schdo] building* The^i^ 
have obvious status and authority both within and outside the ich^ol buildin^^;. 
They are strategically located in the communication system of th% CQfnmunit^^ 
and "the school district and can, therefore, identify changes in #^vlfonmenta^_I 
valua^ and norms. They have the vitally important perionalj faMO-face^ 
contact with all members of the school in order to provide the moit poten^irt 
type of authentication to various memters of the school co^nfUrityi And ^ 
finall"^, they have some influence over the distribution of extriniic andpublicl^^ 
visibL« rewards to serve as authenticating tokens for those who rrip^l exempli f)i^ 
the cr^ltural purposes and norms which are being supported* 

CONCLUSION 

The eight propositions developed in this chapter sumfnari^c the m©s:st 
saliermt aspects of the Incentive systems which operate within schools 4n^d 
class^aoms. We have not examined the incentives which initially brliig teichef^^ 
into ^he classroom t nor have we examined the various incentives which theiiei^ 
may Knave for leaving the profession of teaching* These are irnpoftant topics j 
but omjr study has produced no data regarding their operation. 

The theoretical propositions developed In this diapt^r depart irrn 
signif^icant ways from the traditional literature on work incentlvei* hhv^m 
becor»ie persuaded, however, that school officials and public policy hnitefs mus^tt 
adopfc a cultural perspective like the one presented here or risk dolni seriou^^ 
dama^ge to the already shaky level of satisfaction and Joy found in the taichln^g 
profe^Bsion. In our judgment, educational leaders who seek to iDanlpulat^B 
teacha««r task performance through the manipulation of financial rewirds okt 
other extrinsic rewardsi without attending to their subtle and compJiK cultura^l 
impli^^ations, are more likely to contribute to strong teacher unipfuiitlon an^y 
high _ rates of teacher burnout and escit from the prof^ision than t^o 
subst^antially improved school performance* 
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CHAPTSR vril 
POLICY IMP*LICATIONS 



This ^Inal chapter is dgyoted to an analysis of the oducational policy 
implications of this reiearch, The anafiysis daveloped here has a necessarily 
speculative -^nd suggestive toni. We haw/e carefully studiefl only a tiny handful 
of the natl^^n's teachers andadministPatrors. Moreover, the data were collected 
from a iin^^Je school district} during a single academic ywfi Generaliration 
from this s^udy Is further lifnited by the fact that it vas designed to be 
exploratory in nature* Our inlintion wa^^ to identify and cOnciptualiTC the full 
range of te^acher incentive^ not to fo^-*rmulate or test a^^^rjorl hypotheses or 
ipecific pofL<:y options. Desplti the t^n'^Eativeness of our fi^dlngii however, we 
will interp^ret their polie^ implicamtions aggrasiiv^iy and succinctly, 
foreswearin^g the i^ual scholirly caveats * of "if supported by furtKer research'% 
"all other tilings being equalv'^ithln tlRie limits of our ^ta", ind the various 
other phras^ss used to convey the limit^sd reliability and validity of all social 
science res&=^rch results^ Oufobjectiva i here is to faciUt^t^ policy debate, not 
to control fMnal decisions. We are confL* dent that inteliigent pulley makers can 
^ ippropriatel3>^ discount what wi have to My, without being fepaatedly told to 
do so. 

There^^ are two imporiint reasons for examining the educational policy 
Implications of this study. Flfst, adoptlr^g a policy perspective helps to extend 
and clarify ^he meaning of thi basic c^*ncepts developed during the <»urse of 
the data an^^lysis. In this reipect, polic>H^ analysis is a riatural axtension of the 
research w^^srk and serves to test flBne vitality and oonslstancy of the 
theoretical ^Cramework which it has produjced, 

' ^ Secon«d, and more impoftantly, t^^aclng the policy implicitions of" this 
resaarch pr^^vides concrete guidance for toth professional educators and public 
officials wh<=D are interested In improvin^g the quality of public schooling. The 
findings of =^his research diillange a niwmbe'r of wldaly h%Jd prt-suppositions 
about the r^mture of teaching work, an^ri about how it can be Influenced by 
teacher trais^erSi school principals, distri«ct policy makers of the public. Laying 
out these chwdilenges, and eximlnini tht^£r impUciitions for school policy, is an 
important p^.rt of our respofiiiblilty as re^search scholars and of the mandate of 
the National Institute of Education, wh'^^se generous suppdrt made this study 
possible « 

View^^d from the peripsctive the findingi developed during this 

research pr^»ject, it is not surprising th^at education policy niakers have found 
it extremely difficult to s^cura signlfica wit improvements ifi educational quality 
over the las^ two ^cades. Most recent s^tate and federal policy Initiatives, and 
many well Sntentioned local school di^^trlct programs, have betn based on 
^rlous miSLi^=iderstandings ol both the w^ork motivations of taachei^ and the 
nature of ei^^mentary school clasiroom pr^^^cesses. Our study suggeits major new 
directions irte three broad areaiof educat=ion policyi 1) deyelopment of teacher 
incentive sy^stems, 2) improvament of claassroom instructional proctsses, and 3) 
ri-dtfiniton of* the role of tlie schooS. principal in organizing, motivating, 
lupporting, ^^nd overseeing the work of t^^achers. Strategics for pursuing each 
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of these major policy goals are elatorated below. 



IMPROVING TEACHER INCENTIVE SYSTEMS 

Perhaps mhe most important message of this research is simply thisi 
Beware of sirrip^listic proposals for changing teacher incentive systems! It is 
just as easy to damage or destroy existing Incentives as it is to develop naw 
ones or improve the effectiveness of those already available* Many recent 
proposals are &si.sed on over-simplified behaviorist psychologies which give far 
too much sveigHmt to extrinsic rewards (Uke salaries and working conditions), 
while ©verlooki-ng almost entirely the many subtle and powerful . intrinsic 
rewards found i^ every school and classroom. While the research reportadhere 
does not lead to specific incentive system policies, it ^es suggest five 
guidelines whic^» all policies should be expected to follow* 

Policy Guideline /Hi Through redefinition of school cultures 
the in^entive-vaiue of a reward can be altered substantially 
even NW^hen the reward itself cannot be controlled at all. 

The terms reward and incentive represent orthogonal peripectivei on 
work experiences that yield satisfaction or fulfillment. Reward value Is a 
question of the <jegree of pleasure or satisfaction produced. Incentive value is 
a measure of h«DW much the availability of a reward modifies behavior. It is 
doubtless true tzfiat (all other things being equal) the greater the reward valut 
a particular aKperience has for an individual the greater incentive that 
Individual will YuAve to behave in ways that seem likely to produce that riward. 
It dom^ mt foUow from this, however, that the most effective policies for 
improving work incentives are ones which try to control the delivery of various 
rewards. To thna contrary^ our evidence indicates that the most effective 
policies are on^s that operate indirectly^ capitalizing on the existenca of 
Important rewsc^ds delivered directly to teachers by students or their parents, 
and are not controlled by policy makers at alU The two most powerful of these 
rewards arei a.D the teacher's ability to feel responsible for student learning 
outcomes, and to), the interpersonal warmth ^own by students or parents who 
sppreciate th^ teachers' work efforts and willingly cooperate with them in the 
school. 

There %r«^ three ways in which ^education policy can enhance the 
capaeity of theSe "natural" rewards to improve the quality of teaching In the 
schools* pDlicifc^ cam 1) help to focus teachers' attention on those tasks and 
activities whicH are most rewarding, 2) heighten teachers' awareness of theie 
rf wards, and tfi*js make it more likely that they will want to modify their own 
work habits in ^rder to secure them, and 3) improve teachers' capacitlai to 
perform these rewarding tasks more effectively. Such policy strategies would 
concentrate ori school program ^velopmentj instructional improvementi and 
teacher orientation and training — not on controlling the distribution of 
particular fewar^ds. The next four policy guidelines indicate how such policies 
would operate* 

Policy. Guideline #2i Policies that give primary attention to . 
strengthening organization-level, purposive incentives have 
the greatest diance of Improving teacher work performance* 
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Teacher work effofts are mos;t strongly influenced by their beliefs about 
the fundamental purposes of education* Teachers who see the mission of public 
education as the production of measurable achievement approach thf^ir work' 
quite differently than those who %e schools as child development agencies. 
Those holding the first view emphasize the "getting ctewn to busingssV and 
"direct initruction" aspects of teaching identified in the school effectiveness 
literature as important comporients of spools with unusually high achiefvement 
test scores (Cohen, 1982). Teachers who hold a child develbpment view tend to 
emphasize the Importance of expanding learning opportunities and stimulating 
children's interest in school activities* 

Our study sounds a cautionary note regarding the business-like 
atmosphere and direct instruction techniques identified as diaracteristic of 
effective schools. While it is true that ^a Aild development view of the 
school's mission is characteristic of all five of the weaker teachers in this 
studyi it is also embraced by the four highly effective teachers whom we have 
called the "Coaches"* Thus, while an achievement orientation (and its 
concomitant instructional emphasis) may be associated with a higher overall 
average in teacher effectiveness, the reduced average among teachers with a 
child development orientation masks that fact that some members of this group 
are obviously effective teachers* The problems associated with ineffective 
teachering are more complex than a simple lack of achievement incentive 
among teachers* Some teachers are highly effective in pursuing child 
development goals* And those who are have a decided tendency to emphasi^.e 
excitement, adventure, and creativity rather than the sober . seriousness 
suggested by "direct instruction" advocates* It seems quite likely, in fact, that 
many children need child nurture oriented teachers and canrrbt succeed in 
school without the services of these warm, emotionally engaging personal 
coaches* 

In addition to adopting formal policy statements and encouraging 
administrative attention to the clarification of educational purposes, policy 
makers can strengthen purposive incentives for teachers byi a) assessing and 
publicly reporting child growth and/or achievement gains directly related to 
clearly defined and publicly recognized purposes^ b) adopting curricular 
materials which emphasize the desired outcomes, c) providing staff 
development services for teachers to explore alternative educational goals and 
the techniques for reaching them, and d) basing the assignment of diildren to 
school programs on their progress toward identified goals (rather than on their 
age, interest, or length of time spent in previous classes)* 

Policy Guideline #3i Policies that facilitate the development 
of appropriate group-level, solidary incentives ^ will also 

significantly improve teacher work performance* 

"I 

While a^ vision of the primary purpose of schooling provides the most 
powerful incentive, teachers* desires for warm, cooperative and supportive^ 
relationships with students and co-workers are also important contributors to 
their ovferall incentive system^ Teachers whom we identified as oriented toward 
"keeping school" are those whose strongest reference groups are among the 
other adults in the schooh Those for whom children constitute the primary 
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reference group are much more iikaly to see their work as "teaching lessons" 
rather than keeping schdoL Teachers oriented toward keeping school tend to 
conceptualize classroom processes in .programmavic terms, and to believe that 
children should te assigned to programs on the basis of their ability and past 
performance. Teachers with a child-centered group incentive system tend to 
see their lessons as task or activity structured rather than program structured. 
And they tend to believe that children should be assigned to tasks or activities 
which reflect their interests, motivation level or potential for engagement 
rather than their past performance levels* 

Teachers motivated by school keeping incentives tend to be much more 
visible and accessible to principals and other administrators. Lesson oriented 
teachers, by cQntrast, tend to "ioners*'j less visible to school managers and 
more difficult to guide and direct* When motivated by the achievement 
prod tion purposive incentive, the adult-centered teachers are w*armly 
reg i by administrators. They tend to be viewed as "master teachers" who 
can usted to follow the school curriculum guidelines and keep the children 

at or ne^. grade-level achievement norms. They are also likely to be upwardly 
mobile in the school system^ given various administrative duties and released 
from full-time classroom teaching assignments* 

Paradoxically, the child-centered^ lesson oriented teachers tend to be 
most creative and original in their teaching activities. Though viewed as 
difficult to manage by their principals, these teachers are self-motivated 
give careful attention to individual children's needs. The weakest teachers are 
those with a child development sense of purpose which is combined with school 
keepings adult-centered group solidary incentives. These teachers are 
frustrating to administrators because their good intentions do not seem to 
produce adequate attention to children's educational needs* One formula for 
failure is fdf teachers who believe that schools should nurture children to 
become seriously concerned with pleasing their administrative superiors* 
Successful pursuit of child development goals appears to require that teachers 
be able and willing to resist pressures from school administrators, and perhaps 
the demands of the schoors formal curriculum. 

Policy makers can enhance teacher solidary Incentives by facilitating the 
development of informal group relationships in the school. Teachers will 
increasingly respond to adult-centered, school keeping incentives if they are 
given increased opportunities to work closely with other adults, or if they find 
that substantial rewards are distributed directly by other aduits. To the extant 
that school achievement depends on implementing formal programs and 
cooperating with administrative pland, it will be facilita ed by encouraging 
adult oriented group solidarity among teachers. To the extant that it depends 
on intensive work with children, adult solidarity will distract teachars from 
productive work activities. At the present time, available research does not 
permit us to draw unequivocal concliaions regarding which of these work 
orientations has the greatest value for a particular child or subject area* 

Policy Guideline Among the individual-level incentives 

available to teachars, the predominant role is played by 
intrinsic rewards* 
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This study supports the conclusions of earlier r-esearchers who found that 
teachers are more sensitive to intrinsic personal 'ards (such as enjoyment of 
their work or a sense of productive efficacy) than to extrinsic ones (such as 
salary variations or differential working conditioni) ^* The importance of this 
fact can hardly be overemphasized. Virtually all Ir-nportant intrinsic rewards 
are available only to those teachers who are succ^essful in the execution of 
lessons and the management of classrooms. As deta^iled in Chapter IV of this 
report, successful lessons must be properly stru^tur^d* They must have 
adequate demarcation rituals which set them apart from each other and from 
other classroom activities* They must have proper apenings and closings* And 
they must include appropriate cycles of teacher eli^itation, student response^ 
and teacher evaluation. Teachers who^ for whatever reason^ are unable to give 
proper structure to their iessons are very unlikel: y to develop a sense of 
productive efficacy in their work. 

In a similar vein, in order for teachers to fSnd their classroom duties 
enjoyable they must be able to create classroom ruISes svhich can be enforced 
through guidance and direction rather than roerdran* Teachers who fail to 
create a sense of shared purposes and meanings in their classrooms find that 
children are constantly threatenirig to disrupt theior teaching pfforts. When 
these teachers respond by increasing normative momal pressures and coercive 
threats^ or just repressing their awareness of student disruptions, they quickly 
find teaching to be an onerous^ tension-laden dioree rather than an enjoyable 
social experience* 

Since teacher effectiveness is so important L±n securing these intrinsic 
rewards, educational policies which succeed in improving teacher classroom 
^rformance (so long as they do not weaken tea^cher interest in intrinsic 
rewards) will be cbubly effective* By stimulating better teaching they will 
improve student learning, and by showing teacheri mhat intrinsic satisfactions 
accompany improved performance such policies ^ should stimulate teacher 
seif-improvment efforts. If, however, teacher impfavement policies have the 
effect of weakening teachers* interest in the intrlnslic rewards of the workj or 
direct their attention away frjom the classroom the primary source of 
intrinsic job satisfactions, they will likely have onl^ a temporary and Umited 
impact on long-term teaching effectiveness. 

Perhaps the most effective approach policy/ makers an take to 
individual incentive development lies in the ar&a of staff training and 
development. Adequate preparation of school site administrators to assess 
teacher work performance and provide correctiva feedback to >se whose 
lesson structures are weak or whose classroom iManagement strategies are 
inappropriate should be a fnajor concern for educa ^tion policy makers at all 
levels. 

Policy Guideline ff5i While extrinsic rewaArds (Uke salaries 
and comfortable working conditions) play a significant role 
in motivating teachers — especially in thairr recruitment and 
retention — they cannotbe expected to produce intense 
engagement or high performance. 

It is doubtless true that higher salaries and mnore comfortable working 
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conditions would play some role in encouraging intelligent young people to 
enter teaching careers. It is equally true, howsvery that the enormous sums 
required to produce noticeable improvements in teacher salaries or substantial 
changes in their working conditions are quite unlikely to be forthcoming in the 
near future. Policy makers would be well advised, therefore^ to be extremely 
cautious in trying to stimulate changes in the behavior of teachers by trying to 
link pay variations and other fringe benefits to their classroom performances. 
Not only is there little evidence to support the proposition that small changes 
in compensation will produce better teacher work performances, there is aiso 
good reaMn to telieve that school districts find merit pay programs politically 
impossible to sustain. 

The policy guidelines for improving teacher incentive systems can be 
summarized in terms of the four different types of teacher work-orientations 
discussed in Chapters III and IV, The teachers whom we called ''helpers'' are 
characterized by having weak or deficient incentive systems because they try 
to combine child-development goals with an adult oriented group solidary 
orientation. Since they identify with other adults in the school they adopt a 
"keeping school" approach to structuring classroom activities* Not only does 
this result in a failure to take personal responsibility for children's academic 
achievement^ it also robs these teachers of the sense of personal efficacy and 
joy whi.ch accompanies success for other teachers* The teachers whom we 
called "master teachers" share with the helpers an orientation toward adult 
solidary incentives* Since they see achievement production as the primary 
purpose of schooling, however^ they are able to mount instructional programs 
based on the commitment to move children through the school's formal 
curriculum and to "get down to business" giving ihe students needed academic 
skills* These teachers know they work for the school district and larger 
community which it serves. Consequently, they are able to aggressively pursue 
the children who are having learning problems and entice, cajole, pressure, or 
otherwise encourage them to work on important achievement goals. As a 
result 5 these teachers do develop personally ^tisfylng, intrinsically rewarding 
experiences of efficacy and joy in the classroom, Unfortunateiy, they also tend 
to be drawn away from the classroom to perform school wide administrative 
and organizational tasks which yield direct contact with the adults who 
provide them with group solidary incentives. 

The teachers whom we called "coaches" and those we railed 
"instructors'* are divided on the whether schooling is intended primarily for 
child development or achievement production. They agreej however^ in seeing 
relationships with diildren as the primary source of solidary Incentives* Thus, 
it is likely that the coaches will sacrifice test score gains for the development 
of broader more idiosyncratic learning goals for children. They take pride in 
social development among ^ildren and find great joy in the unique 
performances by individual children rather than high averages among groups. 
The instructors take the opposite view of their teaching fesponsibilities. They 
find their greatest joy in seeing intellectual mastery among childrenj and try 
to get all Aildren equally involved in their lessons. They can €»mfortably 
concentrate on improving the performance of a whole group or class without 
feeling that it restricts the learning of individual children* Both groups of 
teachers tend to be unresponsive to administrative priorities and demands and 
thus appear to be hard to manage* 



ENHANCING SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 



Beyond its implications for teacher incentive systemSj our research calls 
for re-thinking policies aimed at improving school achievement* Most recent 
state and federal policy initiatives aimed at improving educational quality have 
focused on what Spady (1982) calls the "elLfiive technical core" of the 
educational process* Policies attempting to improve school performance through 
"mastery learning "5 "competency testing "staff development", "school 
accreditation", "school improvement planning", "effective schools management", 
and other recent state and district level initiatives are virtually all based on 
some set of assumptions regarding the incorporation of improved teaching 
techniques^ rational planning processes j or wphlsticated student assessment 
procedures into the schools. The research reported here indicates thct^t schools 
have a "cultural core" which is more important than Its "technical core" in 
determining overall school performance. This cultural core supports and directs 
teacher work efforts — and it limits the effectiveness of any techniques not 
compatible with it. The development of a cultural core is a prerequisite to 
the development of the technical core In any school system. Three policy 
guidelines can te drawn from an analysis of the relationship between cultural 
and technical core elements in the schools. 

Policy Guideline #6: Cultural and technical elements of 
school organizations need to carefully distinguished ^ 
policies aimed at improving one can easily damage the other. 

Cultures work by being shared and embraced as valued social norms and 
traditions* Technologies work by teing explicitly interpreted — accurately 
specifying the relationship between behaviors and outcomes* Cultures are 
aifective, holistic, and not altogether conscious to those who are influenced by 
them* Technologies are rational Unearj and self-consciously employed to 
produce desired results. Cultural faili^es are attributed to alianation, 
misunderstanding, or inauthenticityp Technical failures are attributed to 
ignorance, error* or negligence on the part of those who seek to employ them* 
Individuals who are confronted by a culture they cannot participate in feel 
alienated* worthless* and disoriented* Those - who are caonfronted by a 
technology they annot master feel confused, incompetent, and fearful of 
taking action* Access to a cultural system requires the incorporation of its 
values and presuppositions regarding social purposes and symbolic meanings, 
Acquisit/on of a technology requires comprehension of Its component elements 
and an understanding of how to apply them. Cultures work by producing shared 
perceptions and common goals among the members* Technologies work by 
making future events predictabie and contingent upon specif labia actions* For 
the technologist* "seeing is believing"* For members of a cultural group, 
"believing is seeing," 

Early in the twentieth century "scientific management" became both a 
slogan for reform and a description of the central ingredient in the way many 
executives ctefined their work responsibilities. In Frederick Taylor's (1911) 
classic formulation of this conception of management, technology was seen as 
the essence of the productive process* A quarter of a century later Elton 
iMayo and his colleagues stimulated a second revolution in American corporate 
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management by highiighting the importanGe of group processes and ^cial 
relationships in CQntrolling the productivity of industrial workers 
(Roethliiberger 6l Dickson, 1939)* This work gave rise to the so-called '*human 
relations" school of management and directed executive attention to the 
importance of individual motivation and group psychological processes in the 
shaping work behavior* 

Recent scholarship jn corporate management has changed directions 
once again. Challenged by puzzling differences tetween work norms and-^ 
processes in different corporations (and in different countries) some scholars 
have begun to emphasize the important roles played by executives in shaping 
cuiturai normSy establishing social ritualsj and interpreting organizational 
purposes (see especially, Ouchi, *19S1| Deal & Xennedy^ 1982| Peters 6l 
Waterman^ ^ 19S2)\ "Culture managemer>t" differs from toth ^ientific 
management and human relations management. Cultural managers may continue 
to be concerned with the technical processes of production and with the social 
relationships among workers, but they give particular attention to the 
development of a clear sense of organizational purpose or mission and a vivid 
set of values, rituals, and social norms which serve to incorporate individual 
workers into the productive enterprise — conferring an Identity i^on them and 
giving them a sense thar their own worth and value will te enhanced by the 
success of the corporation* 

The research reported here indicates just how vital culture management 
is in the schooh High performing teachers need a cultural base from which to 
begin their work* Technical sophistication is important, but it is no substitute 
for cultural identity. 

Policy Guideline if7i There are two key elements in the 
school's cultural core — common purposes and shared 
typifications of the processes to be used in pursuing them — 
policies should be developed in ways which support these 
two cuiturai elements. 

Regardless of their specific approach to teaching, strong teachers 
universally display strong commitments to a particular conception of the basic 
mission of the school which they readily link to specific ideas about how that 
mission can be realiaed. The greatest failing of most recent educational . 
policies and programs Ues in the failure to recognize that teachers can 
successfully incorporate them into classroom activities only if they ran believe 
in their purposes and comprehend their procedures. Teachers who attempt to 
incorporate program and procedural requirements which they cannot grasp or 
do not believe in are doomed to the sort of performance which results 'when 
one tries to operate a piecft of machinery while tryiiig to read the manual at 
the same time. 

Weak teachers are not r^cessarily those who cannot execute lessons 
competently. Many individuals who can explain how to work a problem, give a 
good lecture, or lead an effective discussion are rendered inadequate as 
teachers tecause they do not know how to incorporate these activities into an 
overall cultural system in the classroom* As a result they are perpetually 
trying^ as one student put it, to "do someone else's program**' 
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Policy Guideline if&i Once the cultural core of the school is 
established, a technical core consisting of 1) appropriate 
lesson structures and 2) effective rule systems, must be 
emtedded within that culture* 

The technical core of the classroom consists of its lesson structures and 
its rule system. The lesson structure has two dimensions. The first is its group 
structure and the second Is its time structure* Lesson group structures range 
from single individuals to whole classes* Most elementary school teachers 
operate with some sort of intermediate group structure* Student groups usuaiiy 
vary from time to time and from subject to subject — most teachers do at 
least some wholes-class instruction but few do very much completely 
individualized work. The time structure of a lesson, as described in Chapter IV, 
consists of five basic elementsi 1) the starting demarcation, 2) the opening, 3) 
the lesson proper, 4^) the dosing, and 5) the ending demarcation. The lesson 
proper is, in turn, divided into cycles of teacher elicitationj student response, 
and teacher evaiuatibn, punctuated by teacher elaborations of the opening and 
various disruptions or distractions. Every teacher who succeeds in getting 
students fully engaged in the learning process incorporates the basic elements 
of this lesson structure into their classroom activities, 

i 

Rule formation is the essential ingredient in the technology of classroom 
management. In order to successful in structuring classroom activities, 
teachers must formulate rules which students can understand, can rely on for 
controlling each other's tehavior, and can accept as fair and judiciously 
applied. If teachers formulate such rules, communicate them to children in 
understandable ways, and enforce them when challenged, they quickly find that 
they are able to "give directions" rather than "issue commands" or "make 
threats" when controlling children -s behavior* 

To summarizej the three policy guidelines for improving school 
achievement require that students become willing and knowledgeable 
participants in the classroom culture. That culture mmt be so structured that 
students understand how they are expected to behave. Moreover the expected 
behavior mmt have the form of responses to teachers ellcitations during the 
conduct of a lesson. During the teaching of lessons, children must learn to 
"disappear" as individuais and then "reappear" as students* They must measure 
their own actions in relation to the expected form and content of proper 
responses to a teacher's elicitations. And the teacher must communicate the 
criteria which will be used to assess the adequacy of each student's responses* 
Neither willful nor unintentionaJ violations of those criteria must be allowed to 
persist or the lesson structure svill disintegrate, 

IMPROVING SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

The role of the school principal in the development of an effective 
school has recently tecome a matter of intense concern among educators and 
policy makers alike (note, for example, that the National Institute of Education 
has recently comrnissioned ^veral review papers on the principalship and 
sponsored a National Invitational Conference on the Principalship in Octoberj 
1982), Two policy guidelines can be drawn from the analysis of elementary 
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school principal work orientations and activities presented in Chapter VI of 
this report* 

Policy Guideline #9? Role flexibility (not ambiguity) is 
critical to an effective principalship. Principals must know 
how, and when, to act the part of a "manager", "leader", 
"administrator", or "supervisor" in working with teachers. 

Much of the literature on school principals identifies the "ambiguity" of 
their work roles as a serious problem (see Greenfield's, 1982, excellent 
review). Using the term ambiguity to descrite the fact that principals must 
deal with a wide variety of expectations and can choose among a numter of 
alternative basic work styles does make their work seem ill defined and 
unclear. This lack of speci^ ;ity in principal role definitions an be viewed 
much more positively, however, "Flexibiiity" rather than ambiguity is the term 
which best captures the work orientations of effective— elementary school 
principals. As the described in Chapter V! of this report^ principals who adopt 
a singiei consistent role definition for themselves display substantiai 
contradictions in their work behavior. In order to be effective, principals mmt 
be willing and able to alter their role definitlDns and resulting work styles to 
accommadate two factors^ a) their own uniqi^ strengths and limitations, and b) 
the circumstances and needs of their work setting. 

Four basic functions were emphasized in the work styles of the 
principals we studied. Each of these functions tended to be the central 
concern in one of the four work role definitions adopted by our principals. The 
principal whom we called a "manager" emphasized the importance of organizing 
and coordinating school programs and teacher activities. The "leader" principal 
concentrated on trying to stimulate and motivate high quality performances 
from teachefS^vand ? students* The "sdministrator" saw his role in terms of 
providing supporir^to teachers by insuring that routine services run OTnoothly 
and adequatp opportunities and resources are provided to enable teachers to 
pursue their '"ijwork responsibilities effectively. The "supervisor" principal saw 
oversight of iteacher and student performance as the primary function of her 
job and concentrated on seeing to it that minimally satisfactory work 
performances Were given by all school employees* After examining the work 
efforts of these principals and comparing them with a fifth principal whose 
work style was more flexible, we conclude that it is counter-productive for 
principals to try to concentrate on one rather than another of these basic 
functions. All need to be performed if schools are to operate effectively, and 
principals need to be able to move comfortably from one to another function — 
despite the fact that they call for rather different work orientations and may 
seem a bit inconsistent to aasual observers* The inconsistencies of role 
flexibility are to be preferred to the tehavioral contradictions that arise when 
a principal adopts a rigidly consistent role which fails to accommodate the 
diverse needs and operational complexities of typical 
elementary schools. 

Policy Guideline #10i In order for policies to support 
cultural meanings in the school they must reinforce three 
culture management roles for school principalis 1) 
interpretive roles ^med at defining and articulating cultural 
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purposes and norms, 2) representational roles aimed at 
revealing and modeling appropriate activities and behaviors, 
and 3) authenticating roles aimed at recognizing and 
confirming the participation and membership of children, 
teachers and citizens. 

The legacy of "scientific management" and "human relations" approaches 
to the management of productive organizations has deprived most managers of 
an understanding of the processes of culture management as well as blunting 
their sense of responsibility for establishing a cultural core within the work 
place. There is little scholarly literature on the development of organizational 
cuitures^ and almost no attentioa has been given to the role played by cultural 
rather than technical elements in effective organizatidnal management. At a 
minimum, however, three culturally guided managerial roles make important 
contributions to the vitality and effectiveness of an organizafion. Firsts 
it is important for executives to articulate and interpret the purposes toward 
which their organizations are directed and the social norms and values which 
govern pursuit of those purposes* PoUtical and religious leaders understand this 
function more adequately than most other managers* Political leaders recognize 
the importance of holidays and other national celebrations in defining national 
goals and social norms* Religious leaders regularly re-interpret the mission of 
their institutions and articulate the proper behavior of group members in 
pursuit of those purposes. School principals need to be encouraged to 
incorporate this sense of symbolic^ figure-head leadership into their work, 

A second culture management role springs from the fact that the 
concrete behaviors needed to realize particular cultural purposes need to be 
identified and made explicit. Principals ran Mrve an important function for 
teachers and students by identifying and modeling the activities and tehavioral 
norms expected of them. In this regard, political and religious leaders are not 
noticably more effective than school administrators. Much of the erosion of 
public support for major political and religious institutions in contemporary 
American society stems from the widespread belief that these leaders do not 
"practice what they preach*" One factor contributing to this situation is the 
failure in most institutions to appreciate the importance of giving authentic 
expression (as well as Up service) to basic cultural norms, 

A third culture management role which principals should be encouraged 
to develop focuses on recognition and authentication of individuals or 
activities which represerit basic cultural val^s* Art critics and connoisseurs 
play this sort of role quite effectively in helping contemporary society 
distinguish fine art from ketch, but in most segments of society very Mttie 
attention is paid to this vital cultural process. Ceremonial functions (such as 
student or teacher recognition assemblies, honor rolls, awards and prizes, etc.) 
constitute a major mechanism for this cultural authenticating function, 
Behavioristic psychologies have weakened the effectiveness of these 
ceremonial functions in recent years, however, by focusing attention on the 
reward-value of the honors and prizes for the recipients rather than the 
culture authenticating value for those who observe and support these 
ceremonial recognitions. Such a psychological interpretation cheapens the 
currency of honor among the recipients and encourages managers to cynically 
use ceremonial functions in an effort to manipulate subordinates and to turn 
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toward extrinsic (usually monetary) rewards rather than rely on intrinsically 
meaningf ui, symtelic ones. 



To summarizes the research reported here indicates that school 
administri tion can be substantially strengthened if school principals are 
encouraged to utilize their role flexibility to attend appropriately to 
organization, motivation^ support^ and oversight functions without trying to be 
overly consistent In adhering to a single preferred managem.ent style* The 
principalship can also be substantially strengthened by identifying and 
supporting three uniqi^iy cultural management rolebi interpretation, 
representation, and authentication* 



The ten policy guidelines discussed in this chapter fall far short of the 
detail needed to help policy makers formulate specific policies for educator 
training and certification, school program accreditation, student assessment, 
curriculum materials, school gover nances or school finance* They doj however ^ 
consistently point to an overall strategy of school policy development which 
challenges the narrow and overly technical presuppositions of many policies 
derived from traditional scientific management and human relations approaches 
to school organization and controh By highlighting the importance of cultural 
processes in the conduct of education^ these guidelines could go far in helping 
policy makers to avoid the mistakes of the last 23 years and encourage an 
overali improvement in the quality of education as well as in the commitment 
of teaciwrs and school administrators to serving the needs of the nation's 
children. 



CONCLUSION 
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METHODOLOGICAL APPENDLX 



This appendix Ascribes the sample selection, data collection, and data 
analysis methods used in the conduct of this research project, 

SAMPLE SELECTION 

Identification of the participants for this research involved four distinct 
procedures. The first step was to identify and establish a suitable working 
reiationship with the school district within which the study was to be 
conducted. The second step was to locate and establish contact with the 
principals of the five schools which were to serve as the observation and data 
collection sites. Third, fifteen teachers were identified as the primary subjects 
of the study and their cooperation was elicited* Finally, key central office 
administrators and consultants who worked directly with the schools and 
teachers identified in steps two and three were identified and their 
cooperation sought, 

1* District Selection* 

When the original proposal for this research was written it was expected 
that Riverside Unified School District, Riverside, California, would serve as 
the target site for the research. For a variety of reasons, mostly related to 
interest in the topic and enthusiasm for the research design, it was decided to 
move the project to the San Bernardino Unified Schooi District (SBUSD). SBUSD 
is a moderately large urban school district with a multi-ethnic population and 
an integrated staff* Overall characteristics of the district are presented in 
Table A=l, 

Arrangements for conducting the research were worked-out with the 
SBUSD S^erintendent of Schools in Septemter of 1980, In accordance with the 
grant proposal, the superintendent was invited to review the research plan and 
to assist in determining whether it should focus primarily on elementary or 
secondary teachers* He was also asked to assist the research team in 
identifying cooperating ^hools and principals. As a result of preliminary 
conversations with the superintendent, it was decided to concentrate the 
research on elementary school teaching and administration* 

Entry to the schools was arranged by inviting the project's principal 
investigators to present the research objectives and methods to a district-wide 
meeting of elementary school principals held In mid-September* After a brief 
presentation and a period of discussion with the principals volunteers were 
solicited for participation in the study. Seven principals volunteered* A total 
of nine sites were represented by these seven principals, because two of them 
served as half-time principals in each of two smaller elementary schools* The 
project staff arranged to visit each school site in order to ascertain whether a 
suitably balanced ample could developed from among these nine sites. 
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TABLE A-i. ORGAmZATlONAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE SAN BERNARDINO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT. 



City Population 



106 ,500 District also 

includes part of 
unincorporated area 
in surrounding county 



K-12 Student Enrollmenc 



28 , 97 1 Araong 15 larges t 

districts in Calif, 



Ethnicity of Student Body 



2,7% American Indian 

2^61 Asian 

16.12 Black 

27*4? Mexican American 

51.2% Anglo 



LKpend i t ure s 



|1 ,944.68 



Based on average 
daily attendance 



Revenue Sources 



9,58% Federal 
73,081 State (typical of 
17*34% Local posC^Prop* 13 
Calif, Dsts , ) 



Certificated Employees 



113 ( 8,0%) 
104 ( 7,4%) 
1,412 (85.6%) 



Adminis traCora 
Pupil aervicea 
Cert* teachers 



Employee Ethnicity 



0*8% toerican Indian 

1,1% Asian American 

10,0% Black 

11,6% Mexican American 

76,5% Angld 



Third Grade California 

Asseasment Program Scores 240 

for 1979-80 (State Mean 238 

Score ^ 250 on Each Test) 246 



Readiag 

Written Expression 
Math 
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2, School Site Selection* 



Interviews and initial observations were conducted at each of the mne 
volunteer school sites. Interviews with the principals concentrated on 
ascertaining the nature of the training, experience, and demographic 
characteristics of the principalj the teaching staff, and the student population 
at each schooL The research team was also interested in ascertaining whether 
the volantaoring principals were Ukely to be open and cooperative in their 
responses to research qitestions* 

The nine schools covered through this process were fdund to have an 
adequate mix of "inner city" and "suburban" schoQlsj as well as a good range of 
staff and student body size. There were^ hdwever, no Black principais and no 
predominately Black schools in this initial group. Therefore, the research team 
sought cooperation from the district assistant superintendent with most direct 
responsibility for elementary school programs in identifying school sites with 
these characteristics and eliciting the cooperation of their principals. This 
process produced two additional schools* Both had predominately Black student 
populations^ one had a Black and one an Anglo principal. 

It was decided to include both of these new schools in the final sample, 
along with three of the original nine. The resultant five sample schools are 
described in Table 

3, Teacher Selection. 

As the five school sites were being identified^ principals were asked to 
nominate three teachers to become the primary subjects in the study. They 
were asked to select one teacher whom they viewed as "strong", one whom 
they viewed as relatively "weak"* and one which would provide the research 
project with a suitable balance of trainings experience, and other personal 
characteristics* Each of these principal nominees was contacted and invited to 
participate in the study. 

Two nominees declined to participate. The first was a teacher identified 
as an experienced^ union activist teacher in Mr* Q's school. This teacher not 
only declined to participate herself, she also tried to persuade Mr. Q's other 
two nominees to refuse to pafticipate* Her motivation sprang largely from her 
teacher union leaderFhip role* The district was in the midst of tense teacher 
contract negotiations and this teacher felt obliged to declare her unwillingness 
to be cooperative with management sponsored activities of all ^fts. She 
expected her reft^al to participate In the research to be taken as a sign that 
teachers were unhappy about the status of contract negotiations* 

This teacher was unsuccessful in persuading Mr. Q's other nominees to 
decline, and was eventuaiiy replaced by Mrs. C, a resource specialist teacher 
in Mr, Q's building* remained friendly to our field observers throughout the 
study, and made no effort to interfere with the research project beyond the 
initial approach to the other nominees* 
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TABLE CHAHACTERISTrCS OF THE FIVE 

ELEMENTAEY SCHOOLS SELECTED FOR STUDY. 
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The other nominated teacher who declined our invitation to participate 
in the study was a Black male teacher identified by his principal ^as a "weak*' 
teacher. He initially agreed to participate In the study, but withdrew following 
a preliminary interview. His refusal to participate appeared to be motivated by 
his anxiety that our observer would provide evaluation data to the principal 
and thus would contribute to a potentially negative evaluation. He was 
replaced by a stronger first grade teacher from the same building* 

The teacners who were finally selected are described in Table 

4, Selection of Other Participants, 

During the same period that principals and teachers were being 
identified and selected, central office administrators and consultants with a 
significant working relationship to the five schools -in the sample were 
identified. In addition to the superintendent, nine central office administrators 
were identified for observation and interview. 

Four of the nine were senior district administrators ^ the three 
assistant superintendents and the associate superintendent. Each elementary 
principal is assigne^d to one of these four senior administrators for supervision 
and evaluation. One factor in picking the principals for the sample was to have 
at least one who reported to each of the four supervisors. The Assistant 
Superintendent for Management supervised two of our sample principals, ^ 

Five district level coordinators and diractors were also identified as 
having significant working relationships with the five sample schools. They 
includedi 1) a bi-Ungual program coordinator^ 2) the director of the district's 
$600 thousand ESAA desegregation and integration project, 3) a curriculum 
coordinator, ^) a Title I (now Chapter I) coordinator, and 5) a fecial 
education coordinator. The cooperation of each of these central office staffers 
was sought and received, 

DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES 

Data collection efforts were focused primarily on the fifteen teachers 
and their five principals* Less extensive data were collected from the other 
administrators. Multiple Interviews and repeated observations were the pfimary 
mechanisms of data collection. Some document coliection and anaiysis was aiso 
undertaken* 

1, Teacher Data, 

After initial contact , the teachers were given a preliminary interview 
based on the schedule presented In Table A-^,^ In addition to gathering data 
about each teacher's background and work orientations, these initial interviews 
concentrated on establishing a cooperative, non-threatenlngp relationship which 
would facilitate observation of teaching and non-teaching activities. 
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TABLE A^3* CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FIFTEEN 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS SELECTED FOP STUDY. 
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Anglo I 
I 

I 

Hisp. I 
I 

Ang lo I 
I 

Ang lo I 



YRS , 
EXP, 



TCHNG, 
ASSIGN 



10 + 

9 
10 



r I 

I Black I 

I I 

I Urban I 

I I 

I 
I 
I 



Mrs, G 

Mrs , H 

Mr:^ , I 

Mrs . J 

Mri K 

HrSp L 

Mrs. M 

Mrs . N 

Mrm, 0 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



I— ^r- 
I I 

M 



r 

Ang lo I 
I 

Ang lo I 
I 

Asian I 
I 

Hisp* I 
I 

I 

Blaek I 
I 

Anglo I 
I 

Anglo I 
I 

Anglo X 
I 

Black I 
. I 



8 
2 
1 

20 
26 
6 
1 



20 
20 + 

0 
20 
20 



I 
I 

I 

T 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 
I 
I 
1 
I 
I 

r 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 
I 
I 
I 

I- 



4^5/ VP 
5-6/VP 
Resrce , 



SCH. 
. TYPE 

I I 
I Black I 



2nd 
4-5 
Spc .Ed. 



I Hi3p. 
I 

I Black I 



I 

I Sub. 

I 



^I— ™I 



Kgta. 
1st 
5 th 
1st 



r Black I 
I I 
I 
I 



I Black 
I 



I Urban I 
I I 
I 
I 



I Hisp. 
I 



6 th 

2-3 

L.H. 

2-3 

2-3 



I 

I Sub. 
I 

1 Hisp, 
1 

I Sub. 
1 



I Urban I 



I Black I 
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TABLE INTERVIEW SCHEDULE USED FOR INITIAL 

INTERVIEWS WITH THE FIFTEEN TEACHERS IN THE- STUDY. 



1* Tell me about your teaching experience* 

2p What do you think about teaching? 

3^ What kind of class do you have this year? 

4* What to you think about these students? 

5* What is the most satisfying thing about teaching? 

6* What is the thing you dread most? 

7* Compare last year with this year. 

8, Tell me about your re lat ionahips with other taachers* 

I 

i. 
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Following extensive observation of their teaching and non-teaching work 
acTivities, each teacher was asked to participate in a final interview lasting 
one to two hours based on the interview schedule presented in Table A-5, Due 
to a ■series of illnesses and other complicating factors, one of the 15 teachers, 
Mrs, N, did no respond to this final interview schedule* 

Between the initial and final interviews the teachers were subjected to 
observations which varied in length and covered a wide variety of non-teaching 
activities as well as the full range of classcoom teaching behavior. As outlined 
on Table the number of observation periods ranged from as few as three 

in the case of Mrs. C to as many as 17 for Mrs, A and Mrs, O, Total 
observation time ranged from 10 1/2 hours for Mr, K to 28 1/2 hours for Mrs, 
B, with the average being 16,8* 

Observation of classroom instruction for teachers ranged from a low of 6 
hours for Mrs, C to a high of 10 hours for Mrs, B and Mrs, with an average 
of 7,9. 

Non-classroom observations included teacher meetings, small staff group 
or committee meetings, playground and hall duty observations, social parties, a 
parent volunteer training session, meetings with principals, teacher lounge 
behavior, and in-service training sessions concerning^ bi-lingual programs, 
curriculum development, special education, and presentations of various 
classroom techniques. 

Documents collected included lesson plans, seating charts, memoranda, 
and a few samples of instructional materials used by the teachers, 

2, Data Collection from Principals, 

As indicated in Table A'-7s the five principals in our study were observed 
on from S to 16 different occasions. Total observation time ranged between 12 
and 20 hours. 

Each principal was interviewed from three to five times beyond tb^> 
initial sample selection interview^ The questions used to focus these interviews 
are shown in Table A-S, The interviews were, however, relatively unstructured. 
Each principal was observed on at least ont occasion for a full working day 
(from the time of their arrival at school until they left for the day). 

3. Data Collection from Other Participants. 

Table A-9 describes the observation and interview data collected from 
other memters of the school district staff. 

The interview schedule used in. preliminary conversations with these 
other administrators is presented in Table A-10, 
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TABLE A^5, INTERVIEW SCHEDULE USED FOR FINAL 
INTERVIEWS WITH THE FIFTEEN TEACHERS, 



K Follow-^up questions regarding curricular coQtent, classroom 
procedures J and student charac ter is t ics i 

A, ^^ac is the mos t importanc cons ideraC ion in viiat teach? Or 
what does ceaching cover as far as you're concerned? Or j as far as your 
particular classroom is concerned? 

B , What do you think about \^en you * re deciding ^ac Co teach? How 
do you make curricular decisions? Are there some steps you Cake? A 
procedure? A way? 

C. What is Che most important thing you teach? ^y? Review the 
schedule, if necessary, to probe* 

^at does Che aide do to help you? Clf appropriate). Or, how 
4oes the aide help you? 

E. How did you arrive at this particular way of doing things in 
your classroom? 

F. Probe to determine the process by which this teacher mas tered 
(or not) Che daily requirement of the work* 

For example j how do you and your aide plan? How do you let your 
students know what to do? How far in advance do you plan for each class? 
How well do you feel you can determine how much can be done in a class 
period? How well do you feel you have learned how much work your 
students can do in a given period of time? 

2t Interaction with principal: 

A* How of tea do you speak with your principal? (probe to determine 
types of interaction)* 

3, Interaction with supervisors and other administrators (as 
appropriate ) -- 

A. Tell me something about your relationships with. * * (name each 
one and probe relationships). 

4^ What sorts of information do you get from the central office? 
5p What activities do you participate in? 

6. Other queations regarding the work or attitudes which may be unique 
to this particular teacher, 

7* If the above questloas do oot elicit enough information about ^at 
teachers consider rewarding, ask. What do you think the district could 
provide for you which %rould serve to convince you that they teow how 
well you are doing your job? ' 
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TABLE A-6. OBSERVATION FREQUENCY AND DURATION 
FOR mm FIFTEEN TEACHERS IN TOE SAtffLE. 









NON^TCHG 


TTL. OBS 








Di W . 












ACT * S . 




HOURS 








La L V . 






— — — 




^I 












1 




^ L 












X 
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Mrs m A 
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J. 


1 7 
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T 

JL 




J 




I 




X 




T 
J. 
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L 




T 

J. 


1 % 
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28 - 5 


i. 


1 n 






L 




J 
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X 
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T 




T 
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Mrs n 


T 




T 
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1 1 % 
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A 
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X 




T 
J. 




f 
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1 




L 




T 
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-J 


T 


I Q 




7 > ^ 


T 

i. 
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T 
J. 




T 
J. 




X 




X 




T 








L 




J 


1 n 


T 
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T 
J. 


1 ^ 


T 


7 


T 




T 




T 

■L 




X 




X 




T 
4 




T 




T 




T 


A 


T 

J. 




T 


1 A 


T 
L 


7 e 


T 




L 




T 

L 




I 




X 








T 




L 


Mrs m G 




12 


I 


3 


X 


15 


T 
4. 


7 


X 


7 


J 
i. 




X 




I 




I 




T 




T 






Mrs, H 


I 


12 


I 


4 


I 


15.5 


1 


6.5 


I 


2 


I 




I 




I 




I 




1 




I 




I 


Mrs . I 


I 


8 


I 


2 


1 


15.5 


I 


8.5 


I 


2 


I 




I 




I 




I 




I 




I 




1 


Mrs. J 


I 


13 


I 


8 


I 


18.5 


I 


8-5 


I 


2 


I 




I 




I 




I 




1 




I 




1 


Mr. K 


I 


4 


I 


2 


I 


10.5 


i 


7.5 


I 


2 


I 




i 




I 




I 




I 




I 




1 


Mrs. L 


I 


10 


I 


2 


I 


17 


I 


9 


I 


2 


I 




I 




I 




I 




I 




I 




1 


Mrs, M 


I 


4 


I 


3 


I 


14 


I 


7,5 


I ' 


2 


1 




I 




I 




I 




I 




I 




I 


Mrs . N 


X 


7 


I 


2 


1 


14 


I 


8,5 


I 


1 


I 




I 




I 




I 




I 




I 




I 


Mrs. 0 


I 


13 


I 


2 


I 


22 


I 


8.5 


I 


2 


I 




I 




I 




1 




I 




1 




I 
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tABLE OBSERVATION FREQUENCY MD DURATION 

FOR THE FIVE PRINCIPALS IN THI STUDY, 



NUMBER OF CUMUI^TIVE NUMBER OF 

PRINCIPAL OCCASIONS NO* OF HRS * raTERVIEWS 

II II 

Mrs. PI U I 16 14 1 

II r I 

Mr, Q I 16 I 20 I 4 I 

II II 

Mr. R I 10 I 18 15 1 

II II 

Mrs. S I 10 I 17 I 3 1 

II II 

Mrs. T I 8 1 12 I 3 I 

II II 
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TABLE INTERVIEW SCHEDULE USED 

WITH THE FIVE PRiNCiPALS IN THE STUDY. 



1* Regarding Co^unity and Student Papulation 
A, What Kind ot neighborhood does this aehool serve? 

^ . Wi'jat 9 student population like? (Total number , no • of classes at 

each gr^de level, average classs sizes SES, Achievement compared to 
stare and district norms , ethnicity , etc*) 
.. ^ Are there students coming into the school from outside its attendance 
boundaries? Are any leaving? 

D. Have there been changes in the student population? 

2* Regarding OrganiEation of the School 

A^ Are there other site administrators? (Vrtio evaluates each 
administrator J ask about relationships with principal) 

B* Who from the central office has contact with this school? (probe for 
frequency and nature of contact and ask about relationships with 
principal and other site administrators) 

3. Regarding the Faculty 

A* How many faculty , by grade and program? Changes in recent years? 
B* What is the nature of your interactions with teachers? (probe for 
frequency and tone) 

4* Regarding Specialist Teachers 

A. How many specialists are at this school? How many are remedial or 
resource tefichers , enrichment (e.g. art ^ music ^ etc.), clinical 
specialists, etc* Who do these specialists report to? What is your 
relationship with each? (probe for tone and extent of contact) 

B* How do students receive these specialist services? Pull-out programs ^ 
pushpin programs, self-contained classes, etc. (probe for frequency, 
number,, and types of services) 

C* Tell me about the relationships between the regular and specialist 
teachers. 

5. Regarding Teaching Aides 

A. What types of aides are there? How many of each? Are they full= or 
part--cime? To whom do they report for supervision and evaluation?- — 

B. How many teachers have aides? If not ^11, how ai^e they assigned? Do 
individual aides work with more than one teacher? 

Cm How do the teachers feel about the aides in this school? 
D* How elosely do you work with the Various aides? (probe for extent and 
tone of contact) 
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TABLE A-9. OBSERVATION FREQUENCY MD DURATION 
FOR OTHER ^MINISTRATORS IN THE STUDY. 



ADMINISTRATOR 
Supt . 

Assoc, Sup. 
AsiC. Sup, 
Aaat. Sup, 
kmmt. Sup, 
Director 
Coord , 
Coord , 
Coord , 
Coord » 



NUMBER OF 
OCCASIONS 



CUMULATIVE 
NO, OF HRS, 



NUMBER OF 
INTERVIEWS 



-I- 
I 
I 
I 
1 
I 
I 
t 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

Various I 
Othar Frins.I 
I 

Various I 
Other Tchri*I 
I 



6 
4 
8 
2 
3 
3 
8 
8 
2 
2 

18 
13 



^I^ 
I 
I 
1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

T 
I 
"l 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

r 
I 
I 
I 



4 
3 
6 
3 
2 
6 
10 
10 
2 
2 

12 

30 



'1= 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 
I 
1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



15 



-I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 
t 
I 
I 
I 
X 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 
I 
I 
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DATA ANALYSIS PROCEDURES 



Procedurally J data analysis for this project was typical of ethnographic 
field studies. Data analysis was begun as soon as initial contacts and 
interviews were held with participants in the study and the resulting field 
notes could be typed. Analysis and data collection were pursued iteratively, 
with each round of analysis re-directing further observations and re-focusing 
interview questions. 

Substantively, ^ta analysis also followed typical ethnographic 
procedures* Pivotal analytical categories were developed by searching the data 
for critical and/or typical events within the work behaviors and interview 
responses of each participant* Events and interview interpretations of these 
events were recognized as significant when they met any of three basic 
criteriai 1) they provided a basis for interpreting the full range of a 
respondent's tehavior, 2) they interpreted similarities (and differences) in 
orientation and/or behavior among the participants, or 3) they illuminated the 
relationship between the behavior of our subjects and the central concepts 
found in the literature on work motivation, rewards, and 
incentives. 

Conceptualization and interpretation of the data found in the 
observations, interviews and documents collected from each teacher and 
administrator were tested against those provided by other participants in the 
study. This cross-referencing of analytic concepts and conclusions served to 
verify the validity and generalizability of the theoretical framewdrk L^ed to 
explain the nature of both teacher and administrator work motivations and 
orientations and to analyze the rewards and incentives which serve to guide 
their work efforts* 
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